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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


To License Or Not To License 


T the Baltimore meeting of the American Chemical Society 
whenever two or three chemists gathered together this 
was the topic of all topics discussed, and opinion was by 

no means as unanimous as the official action of the Council. 
“Pro,” the nub of the argument is that licensing chemists is sure 
to come and the intelligent action will be to work with legisla- 
tors to the end that sane and constructive regulation will result. 
“Con,” the reasoning is that the movement is an unsound 
and unnecessary political move that may be forestalled by 
prompt, vigorous, concerted opposition. 


Pro and Con, there is much to be said on both sides, but 
both proponents and opposition beg a question which seems to 
us to be quite fundamental. This concerns closely the profes- 
sional esprit de corps of the chemical technologist. If the prac- 
tice of chemical technique is a trade, its status in the eyes of the 
industrial world—and in the hearts of the chemists too—is quite 
different from what it is if chemistry is practiced as a profession. 
One of the distinguishing marks of the professional spirit is 
its concern with the ethics and the competency of its fellow prac- 
titioners. Lawyers and physicians have long labored consci- 
entiously to raise the standards of training and of practice. Sor- 
didly viewed, these higher standards are an economic lever; but 
it is quite a different sort of weapon than wielded by the trade 
union. It might be well for the chemists to consider this funda- 
mental question of trade or profession; and to examine this 


licensing problem in the light of its bearing upon the more basic 
situation. 


Control and regulation of all sorts are today very much in 
the air. While the protection of the public that would result 
from licensing of consulting chemists and chemical engineers 
certainly has no such “popular appeal” as state control over phy- 
sicians or even attorneys, nevertheless it is quite in line with 
licensing of civil engineers and electricians. Accordingly, some 
such action may be forecast in some states sometime. It is 
already seriously proposed in New York. Licensing is, therefore, 
a subject that is certain to come up for discussion, and its 
thorough-going debate will certainly clarify everyone’s thinking. 
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Where devotion to 
details and manual 
finesse are at a pre- 
mium the woman chemist brings to her work 
special adaptability that makes particular oppor- 
tunities for her in industrial work. This was 
one of the points brought out at the women's 
colleges chemical round table at New London 
last month. ‘To a great measure they help her 
break through the “ceiling to position and pay” 
analyzed by Dr. Landis in an able pz iper printed 
in this issue. Biochemistry and microanalysis 
are typical of the techniques in which these 
feminine attributes are a clear advantage. 
The problems of the chemical curricula- 
maker in the women’s college are different from 
either those in the men’s or in the co-educa- 
tional institutions; but that serious and worth- 
while conference brought out to an industrial 
observer one unexpected similarity. Leaving 
the exceptionally gifted student—boy or girl— 
out of consideration, the average student with 
four years’ chemical training needs other skills 
promptly to find employment and eventually 
to rise above routine work. This is but an 
educator’s expression of the businessman’s 
thought that there is a real need for salesmen 
and secretaries with some sound chemical train- 
ing and that such non-technical callings are the 
openings of interesting and profitable careers. 


Other “Skills °° 
Than Chemistry 


*Turps” cs M: setintiiiad the most s{o- 
Spiri nificant news of the past 
Spirits month centered around na- 
val stores. The long talked of cooperative 


advertising campaign of the American Turpen- 
tine Farmers Association crystallized, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation authorized a loan of 

$18,000,000 to those gum naval stores pro- 
ducers who have agreed to comply with the 
1939 conservation program, and the wood na- 
val stores producers formed an export associa- 
tion under the Webb-Pomerene Act. 

A $200,000 advertising drive over the next 
seven months will attempt to make the house 


owner “pure gum spirits of turpentine con- 
scious.” Whether a direct copy appeal to the 
ultimate consumer rather than to the paint 


manufacturer is sound is a moot question. Just 
how strongly will the average home owner 
insist that gum turpeniine be used? One de- 
cided advantage of the adopted plan is that 
paint manufacturers will be the beneficiary of 
$200,000 worth of consumer advertising. This 
probably will cause them to look favorably upon 
wider use of -turps.’ It has been estimated 
that for every dollar’s worth of turpentine sold 
through the campaign paint makers and 
painters ought to sell $100 worth of goods and 
services. 
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Lf the advertising campaign and the program 
of conservation are both successful, then higher 
prices for turpentine are almost inevitable. 
Gum turpentine producers complain that prices 
are too low. But what is “too low’? Turpen- 
tine enjoys no monopoly as a paint thinner and 
the gum naval stores industry must meet price 
competition from other products. Would 
not be wiser to direct efforts to stabilizing the 
price of turpentine in some definite relationship 
to the prices of competing materials and even 
still wiser to forget the higher prices of the 
past and direct every possible effort to improv- 
ing quality and opening up new uses both of 
which might give their product competitive 
advantages. 


Totalitarian It is a pet boast of 
u I the fascist govern- 
nemployment vents that they have 


abolished unemployment, and the German press 
has been quoting our 9,000,000 unemployed 
against their official registration of 455,656 
with some pointed jibes at our conspicuous 
inefficiency. We have little reason to be proud 
of our own figures, but the Nazis are a little 
over-boastful of their own. 

We include some 4,000,000 who are on 
PW A work or in CCC Camps as unemployed: 
German relief workers are counted as em- 
ployed. Moreover, they reckon only those who 
actually register as unemployed; and not only 
are non- Ary ans barred, but many unemploy ed 
tempor rily refuse to register voluntarily lest 
they be conscripted for forced labor undertak- 
ings. Without reckoning the vastly greater 
proportional military establishments of the two 
countries or the many more Germans employed 
in equipping and maintaining their army, it 
appears that our unemployed (as reckoned in 
Germany) are not more than 4,000,000; while 
German unemployed (as we count them) are 
in excess of 2,000,000. 


In the sudden, unexpected death of Adele 
Corbet the chemical industry has lost a de- 
voted, enthusiastic public servant; this maga- 
zine has lost one of the valued, trusted mem- 
bers of its staff; many of us have lost a warm, 
generous friend. She was an exceptional 


woman, exceedingly intelligent and efficient 


and energetic, yet full of friendliness and 
sympathy. Her wide, exact knowledge of the 
chemical business and her fine memory were 
gifts hundreds of our readers had come to 
rely upon, and in jest won her the title she 
bore most proudly—‘“Private Secretary to all 
the American Chemical Industry.” 
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Creating Industries. 1919-1939 


By E. C. Williams 


Wood, coal, and petroleum, all first used as fuels, have, 
under scientific exploitation, successively become sources of 
a large number of organic chemicals of great importance. 
Dr. Williams, vice-president in charge of research, Shell 
Development Company, and who but recently startled the 
scientific world with the announcement of the development 
of a process to produce glycerol from waste petroleum 
gases, discusses the use of petroleum as a chemical raw 


material during the past two decades of intensive research. 


T is an interesting generalization that those mate- 
rials which at the outset have been useful only as 
fuels have, under scientific exploitation, become 

most prolific sources of organic chemicals and founda- 
tions for chemical industries. 

Wood was the earliest universal fuel. By distillation 
it yields acetic acid, wood alcohol, acetone, acetone oil, 
creosote. No doubt early developments along these 
lines stimulated similar treatment of coal which towards 
the end of the nineteenth century became, without los- 
ing its position as the preeminent fuel, the progenitor 
of a limitless range of chemicals, dyes and pharma- 
ceutical products. 

Petroleum, in due course, challenged coal first as a 
fuel and now is beginning to challenge its position in 
relation to chemical industry. 

In one sense, petroleum is from the start favorably 
From 
wood relatively few chemical types are obtained and 
they do not lend themselves to very wide diversification 
through transformation into other derivatives. 


placed to surpass the record of wood or coal. 


From 
coal relatively few primary chemicals are obtained— 
benzene, toluene, naphthalene, anthracene, 
phenols, but these lend themselves to derivatives of 
infinite variety so that great and diversified industries 
have grown from them. 


xylenes, 


From petroleum a far greater diversity of primary 
raw materials can be obtained and, even though from a 
single one of them the further variation may not be so 
great, the total number of potential derivatives of indus- 
trial value is enormous and as yet virtually unexplored. 
For this reason petroleum at the present day appears 
to be at the threshold of a new era in its history, an 
era which began only twenty years ago and has become 
obvious only within the last ten years. 

Petroleum is a very complex mixture of hydro- 
carbons of various types and contains also smaller pro- 
portions of oxygen, nitrogen, and sulfur compounds. 
The crude oils of the early petroleum industry were 
from Pennsylvania oils and happened to consist mainly 
of paraffinic hydrocarbons practically free from impuri- 
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ties. These oils were easy to fractionate into gaso ine, 
kerosene, and lubricating oils, and the resulting frac- 
tions required very little refining. Soon, other kinds of 
crude oil were being produced in California and else- 
where. Some of these were asphaltic ra‘her than 
waxy and contained appreciable amounts of unde- 
The 
straight-run fractions of these oils were foul-smelling, 


sirable sulfur, nitrogen, and oxygen compounds. 


color-unstable, and corrosive products which required 
further refining to make them acceptable. 
research in the 


Chemical 
petroleum industry began when the 
chemist was called in to solve the refining of these diffi- 
cult oils ; it entered its present phase of rapid expansion 
and achievement with the advent of cracking. 

Present cracking processes convert a large amount of 
the oil into gas. <A barrel of feed stock wil! produce 
roughly about 50,000 cubic feet of gas consisting of 
hydrogen, methane, ethane, ethylene, propane, propy- 
lene, butanes, butylenes, pentanes, and amylenes. ‘The 
olefins represent about 15 per cent. of the cracked gases. 
Vapor-phase cracking yields more gas containing less 
paraffins and more olefins than liquid-phase cracking. 
The lower olefins, which may be isolated in a pure state 
and are more chemically reactive than the paraffins, are 
the main raw materials for the petroleum synthetic 
chemical industry which has developed up to the present 
time. 


Simpler Derivatives Came First 


It was only natural that the first products made 
should be the simpler derivatives and of these the alco- 
hols received first consideration. Synthesis of the alco- 
hols from the lower olefins by direct hydration or indi- 
rect hydration through sulfation or chlorination fol- 
lowed by hydrolysis have been shown to be feasible 
commercial processes. Isopropyl alcohol was made 
industrially before 1920 via the sulfation of propylene. 
According to Tariff Commission Reports 37,500 gallons 
were manufactured by this method in 1922, 1,500,000 
gallons in 1931, and 21,500,000 gallons in 1936, the 
last year for which figures are available. During this 
same period the price has fallen steadily from $2.00 
per gallon to 3le per gallon. Industrial use of iso- 
propyl alcohol is increasing in the fields of application 
of low boiling alcohols, due in part to high chemical 
purity, superior properties for specific purposes, and 
freedom from government regulation. 

Other alcohols made by hydration, either direct or 
indirect, are ethyl, secondary butyl and amyl, and ter- 
tiary butyl and amyl. Higher alcohols have been made 
in the same way, although the increasing complexity of 
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As agents for 
the Shell Chemical 
Company we are in 
position to offer the above 
list of chemicals which are now 
being produced from petroleum. 
In addition to this list, a number of products 
are available in semi-commercial quantities, the manu- 


facture of which can be readily developed as economic and 
market conditions become favorable. 


Selling Agents for 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


RAVAGE EO @ OR 





10 East 40th Street ) New York, N. Y. 
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the product due to the increasing number of hydro- 
carbon isomers in the raw material makes the isolation 
of the higher pure alcohols difficult. 

The hypochlorination of olefins has been developed 
and in the case of ethylene particularly has achieved 
extensive commercial success. The first line derivative, 
ethylene, chlorhydrin, is largely utilized as its hydroly- 
sis product, ethylene glycol, which finds extensive use 
in the manufacture of explosives and as an anti-freeze 
in the cooling water systems of automobiles. Ethylene 
oxide, which is obtained from ethylene chlorydrin by 
treatment with alkali, is used directly or in admixture 
with carbon dioxide as an insecticide and fumigant. 
Ethylene oxide is the starting material for making 
glycol mono-ethers by reaction with alcohols; ethanol- 
amines by reaction with ammonia or amines; and 
glycol mono-esters by reaction with acids. These prod- 
ucts are used as lacquer solvents, plasticizers, gas 
absorbents, soaps or emulsifying agents, etc. Dioxan 
is a solvent produced from ethylene glycol or diethylene 
glycol or associated derivatives by treatment with alkali 
or appropriate agents. Polyglycols are by-products 
from the hydrolysis of ethylene chlorhydrin. 

In addition to ethylene, the chlorhydrination of prop- 
ylene and the butylenes has been developed and the 
manufacture of the corresponding chlorhydrins, glycols, 
oxides and their derivatives only awaits a satisfactory 
market. 


Chlorination of Ethylene 


The treatment of olefins with chlorine alone, pro- 
duces interesting derivatives. The chlorination of 
ethylene can, depending upon the conditions, be made 
to yield ethylene dichloride or vinyl chloride. In addi- 
tion to rather wide use as a solvent, ethylene dichloride 
forms useful reaction products with alkali or alkali- 
earth metal polysulfides. This material is rubber-like, 
compatible with rubber, vulcanizable, and insoluble in 
most organic liquids. Vinyl chloride and derivatives 
are used in increasing quantities in the plastics industry. 

In a similar manner the direct chlorination of propy- 
lene produces propylene dichloride and allyl chloride; 
the former may be used as a solvent and the latter as 
a raw material for the synthesis of such derivatives as 
normal propyl alcohol, acrolein, glycerine dichlorhydrin, 
epichlorhydrin, glycerol, allyl isothiocyanate, and a wide 
range of other products of industrial importance. 

While paraffins are not as vulnerable to chemical 
attack as the olefins, they are nevertheless being used 
in increasing quantities as chemical raw materials. 

The chlorination of methane yields methyl chloride, 
methylene chloride, chloroform, and carbon tetrachlo- 
ride. Methyl chloride is largely used as a refrigerant. 
A considerable amount of carbon tetrachloride is pro- 
duced by the chlorination of natural gas. The pentane 
fraction from natural gasoline is chlorinated and the 
amyl alcohol products resulting from the hydrolysis of 
the pentyl chlorides have been commercially available 


for more than ten years. Since the natural gaso‘ine 
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pentane fraction contains normal and isopentane, a num- 
ber of pentyl monochlorides are formed resulting in the 
six isomeric amyl alcohols, primary, secondary, and ter- 
tiary, some of which had not previously been available 
industrially. Derivatives of the pentyl monochlorides 
or the corresponding alcohols such as esters, amines, 
ethers, thioethers, mercaptans, and para tertiary amyl 
phenol are made. Other products of this series are the 
pentylene dichlorides and di-amylene. 

Ethyl chloride for the manufacture of tetra ethyl lead 
and ethyl cellulose can be prepared by the chlorination 
of ethane or by the addition of HCl to ethylene. 

In addition to yielding chemical derivatives by chlo- 
rination, the paraffins are susceptible also to oxidat.on 
and a number of processes, based on this reaction, are 
in various stages of operation from laboratory to com- 
mercial scale. Methane or natural gas has been used 
for the production of an aldehyde product which con- 
sists largely of formaldehyde; the advantage of purity, 
however, still lies with formaldehyde produced from 
synthetic methanol. The controlled oxidation of 
methane to methanol which may be more readily puri- 
fied from a crude mixture than formaldehyde appears 
to have more promise of attaining sustained commercial 
application. The oxidation of methane may be con- 
trolled to yield a product gas containing appreciable 
amounts of acetylene. Acetylene is a!so produced by 
the pyrolysis of methane in the electric arc. ‘The oxi- 
dation of ethane, propane, butane, or pentane yields 
mixed oxidation products difficult to purify and whose 
principal components are at present more readi y 
obtained in pure forms by indirect methods from these 
hydrocarbons. 

The oxidation of paraffin wax to a mixed product 
containing alcohols, ketones, aldehydes, and fatty acids, 
from which the latter may readily be isolated, is being 
applied in Germany. Such fatty suitable 
molecular weight ranges are used for making soaps, 


acids of 


edible glycerides, and alcohols useful as detergents, 
wetting and spreading agents, and insecticides. Accord- 
ing to reports, Germany will have an annual installed 
capacity for 60,000 tons fatty acids by the end of 1938, 
which will be equivalent to 25 per cent. of their require- 
ments of soap acids. 

The chemical utilization of acetylene achieved large- 
scale proportions through synthetic acetic acid, and is 
making further progress through the more recent devel- 
opment of vinylite and acetylene polymers and plastics ; 
of the latter, chloroprene and its derived product, 
Duprene rubber, have aroused much interest. The pro- 
duction of acetylene by the pyrolysis of methane and 
other hydrocarbon gases has been shown to be feasible 
and if a combination of economic factors should at 
any time permit acetylene to be made from petroleum 
gases in competition with acetylene from calcium car- 
bide, the petroleum chemical industry will be able to 
include the range of products derived from acetylene. 

In the foregoing, certain basic reactions and a num- 
ber of typical products have been discussed; each of 
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YOUR TWO CENTS’ WORTH 


The emphasis on economy in industrial operations of 
all types during the past twenty years has provided 
sulphur with ample opportunity to prove its worth, 

particularly for the petroleum industry. The value of 
| this yellow element as a cost cutter is demonstrated 
by the fact that, today, less than two cents’ worth of 
sulphuric acid works the desired magic in the produc- 
tion of each barrel of gasoline made in this country. 














Sulphuric acid not only remains a standard ingredient 
of petroleum processing, but is contributing its invalu- 
| able two cents’ worth toward opening up fresh fields 
tor the industry. Research developments of the past 
year indicate that this acid is lending all its old magic 
to the application of new catalytic refining processes 
and to the recovery of high-test fuels from refinery 
by-product gases. 














About two-thirds of the 99.5 per cent pure elemental 

sulphur produced at our Texas and Louisiana mines 

goes into the manufacture of sulphuric acid. Ample 

stocks, combined with excellent rail and shipping 

| facilities, have for more than a quarter-century assured 
our customers of the utmost in sulphur service. 























FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 
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these products is subject to further 
chemical treatment which, 


modification by 
the reader will realize, leads 
to far too many derivatives to be mentioned here. The 
chart on isobutylene will serve to illustrate the wide 
variety of products obtainable in this way from one 
typical olefin. 

A great many chemical derivatives may be obtained 
from isobutylene. This olefin may be chlorinated so as 
to yield methallyl chloride, a homologue of allyl chloride. 
The hydrolysis product, methallyl alcohol, 
dized to methacrolein; it is isomeric with and may be 
rearranged to isobutyraldehyde. Isobutyraldehyde in 
turn may be oxidized to isobutyric acid. All of these 
isobutylene derivatives are new industrial chemicals and 


can be oxi- 


are finding increasing use as intermediates in the manu- 
facture of other chemical products. 

Tertiary butyl alcohol, which is a crystalline solid at 
ordinary temperature, 
chemical syntheses. 


intermediate in 
It is used as an alkylating agent 
in the synthesis of para tertiary butyl phenol, which in 
turn is used as a special resin phenol. 

[sobutylene 


is used as an 


can be polymerized by metallic halide 
catalysts to heavy oils and rubber-like polymers which 
are useful for a number of different purposes. 

A chemical development of major importance to the 
oil industry is the polymerization of isobutylene to 
diisobutylene from which isooctane is formed by hydro- 
genation. Five years ago isooctane was used by the 


petroleum industry as a reference fuel for 
the “octane” 


determining 

It was a rare 
$20.00 per gallon. 
The first commercial quantities of saiieitiie were pro- 
duced in 1934 and by the following year it was being 
manufactured in large quantities for direct use in avia- 
tion fuel and selling for less than 40 cents per gallon. 


ratings of motor fuels. 
chemical then and sold for around $ 


During the past year this process has been further 
developed so that much larger quantities of high octane 
blending stock for aviation fuel have been made avail- 
able through the mixed octanes obtained by the hydro- 
genation of octylenes obtained from the inter-polymer- 
ization of isobutylene with other olefins. The octane 
number of the mixed hydrogenated octylenes nearly 
equals that of pure isooctane, and the use of the secon- 
dary butylenes as well as the isobutylene for this pur- 
pose has greatly increased the volume of useful product. 
of the other 
extensive markets. 


Derivatives lower olefins are finding 
Secondary butyl pro- 
duced from a-butylene and 8-butylene by sulfation and 


subsequent hydrolysis. 


alcohol is 


It is used for making mineral 
Hotation agents, e.g., sodium secondary butyl xanthate. 
Considerable quantities of the alcohol are converted to 
secondary butyl acetate which is being used as a lacquer 
solvent. A large part of the secondary butyl alcohol 
now being manufactured is converted into methyl ethyl! 
ketone. Until its production on a large scale from the 
secondary butylenes of cracking ethyl 


gas, 


methyl 
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It was not merely a coincidence that Badger 


assigned chemical as well as petroleum engineers 
to the problem of oil refining. From its earliest 
days, the production of by-products from petro- 
leum—just as from coal—was destined to be- 
come an important “chemical” industry in itself, 
Badger anticipated this and developed its engi- 
neering service and manufacturing facilities to 
meet the situation. 

Today, much of the increased use of chemicals 
in and production of chemicals from the refining 
of petroleum has been the result of research and 
pioneering work done by Badger Engineers. 
Chemical engineers working hand in hand with 


petroleum engineers made this possible. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


BOSTON «© NEW YORK «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
s 


Chemical Engineers and Contractors 
Specializing in Distillation, Evaporation 


Extraction and Solvent Recovery 
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ketone had been known commercially only as an impure 
by-product produced in limited quantities from wood 
distillation plants. This ketone, in a state of high 
purity, is now used in the manufacture of lacquer and 
plastics and in the dewaxing of lubricating oil. Like 
acetone it has a high solvent power for cellulose esters, 
lacquer bases, and resins, but it has the advantage of 
having a slower evaporation rate. 


Production of Isopropyl Alcohol 


Propylene which is produced in larger volume than 
any other olefin in the normal cracking process was, as 
was mentioned previously, the first olefin to achieve 
commercial utilization through its derivative, isopropyl 
alcohol. The manufacture of this alcohol has now 
reached a large volume; it is finding an increasing 
direct use, and substantial amounts are converted into 
isopropyl acetate, acetone, and other chemical derivatives. 

Acetone has had a very interesting history and serves 
to illustrate how suddenly new developments can affect 
previous economic balances. Up to 1924 acetone was 
manufactured principally by wood distillation and sold 
at from 15 to 25 cents per pound; during the next 
five years the fermentation industry, which developed 
production during the war, expanded its capacity and 
furnished acetone at a price level of 10 to 15 cents per 
pound. Within the last few years the production of 
acetone from propylene has been developed to an indus- 
trial scale with the result that the price has fallen to 
around five cents per pound. 

A beginning has also been made in the chemical utili- 
zation of the amylenes. Secondary amyl alcohol, which 
is a mixture of several isomers, secondary amy] acetate, 
and the amyl ketones have been known to the markets 
for some time. Tertiary amyl alcohol is also being 
manufactured and finds uses similar to those applying 
to tertiary butyl alcohol. 

Although, strictly speaking, the manufacture of high 
aromatic petroleum solvents is not a synthetic chemical 
process, these products are closely related by usage to 
chemical solvents and deserve discussion here, as they 
offer one source of benzol, toluol, xylol, and other cyclic 
hydrocarbons, and thus become a basis of “a coal tar 
industry from petroleum” if the need should ever arise. 

While most crude oils consist largely of paraffins 
ranging from gaseous methane to solid wax, some 
<rudes contain appreciable proportions of cyclic hydro- 
carbons, usually naphthenic or hydro-aromatic, occa- 
sionally also aromatic hydrocarbons. The cracking 
process may in part dehydrogenate hydro-aromatic com- 
ponents to increase the content of aromatics; it may 
also produce aromatics by the cyclization of olefins 
formed by the dehydrogenation of paraffins or the 
splitting off of paraffinic side chains from substituted 
aromatics or hydro-aromatics. It is not possible to 
separate these hydrocarbon classes by simple fractional 
distillation, but a concentration may be obtained by 
extraction with selective solvents. The first commercial 
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scale application of such a method was the Edeleanu 
process, which uses liquid sulfur dioxide for prefer- 
entially extracting the cyclic hydrocarbons from the 
gasoline, kerosene, or lubricating oil fractions. Other 
solvents, such as aniline, phenol-cresol, dichloroethyl 
ether (Chlorex), furfural, are now widely used for 
similar purposes. 

The amount of aromatics produced can, within limits, 
be increased by adjustment of cracking conditions, and 
it would be reasonable to say that the petroleum indus- 
try would have no difficulty in producing large quanti- 
ties of benzol, toluol, xylol, naphthalene, anthracene, 
alkyl phenols, alkylated pyridines and quinolines, and 
similar aromatic products should the demand for these 
materials ever present itself. This eventual develop- 
ment could result not only from the utilization of cyclic 
compounds which occur naturally in some crude oils 
or from those that are to be found in cracking distillates 
or residues, but also from aromatic compounds which 
will be synthesized from the simpler aliphatic hydro- 
carbons. 

The inauguration and development during the past 
twenty years of a chemical industry using petroleum as 
a raw material has been a remarkable achievement, and 
we find products so derived being extensively used in 
connection with the manufacture and utilization of syn- 
thetic resins, plastics, coating materials, fibers, printing 
inks, lubricating oil, flotation agents, pharmaceuticals, 
insecticides, photographic products, explosives, deter- 
gents, and many other commodities. The industry 
however is still in its infancy and may be expected to 
continue to expand at a rapid rate since the possibilities 
for the synthesis of aliphatic compounds from petro- 
leum raw materials is unlimited, and many new products 
now only in the test tube stage will eventually reach 
commercial consumption. Only recently the successful 
synthesis of glycerine from petroleum hydrocarbons 
was announced as having been achieved and to be ready 
to put into large scale operation as market conditions 
warranted. The cost of production was stated to be 
well below average glycerine prices over any long 
period of years. This represents an important long 
sought technical advance and offers the possibility of 
stabilizing the price of a widely used commodity. 

In addition to aliphatic chemicals, the chemical deriv- 
atives produced from coal tar and acetylene can also 
be made from petroleum so that changes in the eco- 
nomic situation with regard to these products are likely 
materially to widen the scope of the petroleum chemical 
industry. 


Increased Adhesion of Rubber To Metal 


One of the latest methods of obtaining better adhesion of 
rubber to metal is through the Vulcoferran process, developed 
by Nordac, Ltd., London. Process consists of applying to the 
sand-blasted surface of cast iron or mild steel a preparation 
comprised of rubber, sulfur, and chlorine, which at the tem- 
perature of vulcanization penetrates the iron and forms a definite 
chemical combination of the metal and rubber. 
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Women Chemists tn 


the Chemical Industries 


By Walter Savage Landis 


“What place have technically trained women in the chemical industries?” 


was discussed 


Pro and Con at a conference of women’s college teachers, institutional executives, and industri- 


alists at the Connecticut College, April 15th. 


Dr. Rose of du Pont sent a paper; Dr. William 


J. Hale of Dow spoke extemporaneously; and Dr. Landis of Cyanamid summed up the industrial 
point of view in the following carefully prepared analysis of the apparent “ceiling” to the posi- 
tion and the pay of women technologists, and what particular fields offer the best possibilities 


VERYWHERE in the chemical industries are 

opportunities for good women chemists. But 

while this statement may be approximately cor- 
rect, there seems an apparent ceiling to the future 
advancement of women in position and salary. 

Does such a ceiling actually exist? 

If so, why? 

Is sex primarily the fault? 

What can women’s colleges do toward correction of 

the situation ? 

Most large corporations are not sex-minded, though 
some few are. We find offices filled with women in 
secretarial, stenographic, accounting and clerical units. 
Many industries employ female labor in their factories. 
A large number of professional women are employed 
in industry in various capacities, including chemists. 
[ conclude, therefore, that the majority of corporations 
are not opposed to the idea of the woman worker. 
She performs well the tasks not requiring severe phys- 
ical strain, such as operating stamping machinery, tend- 
ing looms, assembly of small parts, typewriting, clerical 
work, and a great many are employed in chemical work 
in the laboratory, particularly that type I shall call 
“bench work.” 

In our industry that field above our so-called ceiling 
does not call for intensive physical exertion in all but 
a few exceptional cases, and therefore, we can dismiss 
physical qualification as not a valid objection. Some 
question is raised as to inherent physiological handicaps. 
| believe these are not valid. Records of attendance 
are equal, for we must remember that the male does 
not spend every waking hour in the office, or there 
would not be so many golf clubs in existence. I think 
we can also dismiss this as a valid reason for the ceiling. 

There is a third primary objection in various quarters 
and this is essentially psychological. Among important 
executives and directors there is sufficient belief that 
women do not perform team work to the same degree 
as is usual among men. This is disputed by the women. 
But their side conversation makes me suspicious that 
this is a real fault. It is quite evident that women hate 
to work under women’s supervision. This is very inter- 
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esting for it shows a very different characteristic atti- 
tude on the part of the woman supervisor toward 
women employees, from that she apparently shows 
toward her men associates. It is also generally ad- 
mitted that men do not like to work for women direc- 
tors. I think I know the reason for this, but I am not 
going to state it here. But the attitude of the woman 
employee towards the woman boss is_ particularly 
troublesome. If women are to compete with men for 
these higher positions they will have to direct other 
employees, and employee relationship today is the weak- 
est link in our present industrial organization. I have 
come to the conclusion that here is a real psychological 
objection of some merit in that at least there is strong 
probability that team work among women is less general 
than among men. I, however, do not want in any way 
to be misunderstood in that I think the male is perfect 
in this respect. We find lots of trouble makers in male 
organizations. 

In the lower brackets of employment, such as servic- 
ing a machine, where the pace is set for the operator, 
there seems to be no more difficulty with women than 
with men. On the other hand in the upper brackets of 
executive and directional work there is a great deal 
more freedom of action, for no pace can be set on this 
kind of work. If, therefore, there is less team work 
among women, it would be very disturbing to have any 
pronounced tendency above that ceiling that we have 
assumed. However, here is something that the college 
can go a long way toward correcting. The department 
of psychology must provide proper instruction and 
training to eliminate the causes of this weakness. 

Turning more particularly to the chemical industry 
we recognize that there are a great many women chem- 
ists in this field. Wherever chemical work calls for 
delicate manipulation, manual dexterity, routine adher- 
ence to prescription, there can be no valid objection 
against the women chemists. They give excellent serv- 
ice in analytical work. They make excellent micro- 
scopists. As biological and pathological chemists we 
find such laboratories filled with them. 

It must be noted, however, that all this work is of a 
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routine character which I style “bench work.” The 
prescriptions and programs have all been developed, and 
the work is largely of a routine character involving 
faithful adherence to the prescription and to careful 
manipulation. Of itself it offers very little chance of 
indefinite advancement; and these positions, as far as 
the male is concerned, are largely stepping stones to a 
future place in research where the routine disappears, 
the set rules for operation are missing, and the mental 
processes begin to play a much more important part. 
All men strive their utmost to pass through these divi- 
sions of the laboratory in the shortest possible time. 
With women I find much less tendency to force them- 
selves out of this class of work and the reasons they 
give are quite varied. 


Lack of Aggressiveness 


General promotion from this class to the next higher 
is dependent upon a show of superior intelligence. 
Since the work at the bench itself is routine it is only 
by contributions toward perfecting of processes, simpli- 
fication of operations, development of equipment and 
apparatus, and more particularly conception of new 
lines of attack on these routine problems that we have 
a measure of the employee and the measure of qualifi- 
cation for advancement. Very capable women finding 
themselves in this position of a routine operator, have 
been questioned as to the difficulties they find in break- 
ing through the apparent ceiling. One of the most 
illuminating answers I received was that women are 
“more afraid to stick their necks out’? than men, by 
butting into fields beyond the edge of their work bench. 
This we might interpret as lack of aggressiveness. 

Aggressiveness is really a prime necessity in all com- 
petitive work. I do not mean the type that is always 
crying for the moon. One must do more these days 
than cry for an advanced position. The appeal must 
be supported by evidence of competence and that can 
be gained only by intensive overtime work. Spare time 
must be spent in preparation for these advanced posi- 
tions. A candidate must demonstrate not only capa- 
bility in the daily routine, but an indication that educa- 
tion is continuing in acquiring competency for the fields 
of work ahead. 


Then comes aggressiveness on top of 
this. 


My own retort to the weakness of sticking out 
the neck is that it would have to be stuck out a number 
of times and would have to become as rough as that 
of the competitor for the job and then something might 
happen. There are, of course, many other correlated 
factors such as for example dependency which oper- 
ates on both sexes, but we cannot possibly discuss all 
of them here. 

The college can do much in instilling in their grad- 
uates the idea that commencement day is truly the 
beginning of a new education which, for the candidate 
who is desirous of breaking through the ceiling, will 
continue to the end of life. 

A most important tool of the research chemist is 
mechanical ingenuity. Research laboratories in gen- 
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eral, are not producers of profits within their own walls. 
Their work must be translated to production. The 
director type of research worker must have some knowl- 
edge of the limitations of construction and of operation, 
if he is to produce a new process ready to go to work. 
By mechanical ingenuity I do not mean the ability to 
bend a glass tube or set up a single piece of laboratory 
equipment. These directors of research must have a 
fundamental knowledge of materials, of hydraulics, of 
thermodynamics, and other such general subjects as 
will enable them properly to direct development of the 
processes in his laboratory to obtain the most effective 
results. It is not necessary to add to our fundamental 
chemical knowledge all the details of chemical engineer- 
ing, for the engineer will be called in on the project 
at the proper stage, but it certainly is a futile operation 
to work upon a process problem and finally arrive at 
something that is neither possible in practice nor eco- 
nomical in operation. 

Our girl babies are given different toys than the boys. 
In consequence, since at this infant stage we cannot 
determine which are going to become chemists, the 
future woman college student does possess a material 
handicap in this respect. The colleges will have to 
supplement more general engineering instruction with 
manual training. Many of our engineering schools are 
now operating practically throughout the year, for sum- 
mer schools in a number of subjects are now quite the 
rule. The women’s colleges may have to put in sum- 
mer schools for some of this type of training, since the 
full day spent in the shop is more effective than scat- 
tered hours during the usual scholastic semester. 
Someone must do a lot of work to break through this 
ceiling, for it is not an easy task, either for the insti- 
tution or for the student. 


Question of Directional Imagination 


One of the highly controversial topics in this field, 
is that most essential tool to the executive, namely direc- 
tional imagination. Wide diversity of opinion exists 
as to whether imagination is equally developed in the 
two sexes. I believe that the average woman possesses 
greater imagination than the average man, but it is a 
scattered type of imagination not most effective in the 
chemical worker. An undisciplined imagination is not 
particularly useful in the chemical world. 

In the average women’s college a very high per- 
centage of the graduates are not going into competitive 
commercial work along specialized scientific lines. In 
fact a large part of them are not even concerned with 
the question of future self support. 
become what we call career women. 


They will not 
For this majority 
class, directional imagination would probably be a seri- 
ous handicap. 
ful. The college, therefore, properly makes no effort 
to correct this situation. On the other hand we are 
here concerned with work that is entirely specialized 
and of such complex nature that all our imaginative 
powers must be directed and confined within somewhat 


The scattered type would be more use- 
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narrow limits. Therefore, the college will have to 
students from the great 
majority and develop a more directional type of imag- 
ination. It is fostered by intensive study and wide 
reading of related subject matters and is assisted 
greatly by limiting the environment to students in like 
categories. 


segregate these chemical 


We must learn to pursue our quarry with 
a rifle in the chemical industry and not with a 
blunderbuss. 

We live in a so-called capitalistic age, which economic 
system, and by the way so does every other, has a 
profit motive behind it. In the capitalistic system the 
profits devolve to those who supply capital and who 
contribute to those profits. In other systems the state 
takes this profit and turns it over to all whether con- 
tributors or not. Every inexperienced employee in- 
volves a material capital outlay during a period of 
training. This is small in the case of a stenographer 
who is concerned only with a narrow field, but becomes 
quite large in the case of the individual to be developed 
111toO 


one of the 


important jobs of direction and 


execution. 
What About the Boy-Friend? 
The great trouble that we face with a woman chemist 
is that when the boy-friend comes along and she drops 


When the 


man marries and takes on the responsibility of a family, 


out of the organization almost over night. 


we are more certain of the kind of service that the 
future will yield. When the woman marries she prac- 
tically always drops out of the organization and its 
program. We can out-bid our competitors, but never 


We 


We cannot insure ourselves against emotion. 


the boy-friend. can calculate against death or 
accident. 

The probability of marriage and consequent with- 
drawal from service decreases with increasing age. 
Therefore, about the nearest to insurance that we can 
get is to continue employment of the woman chemist 
in routine work until with advancing years we can 
assume a greater assurance of continuance in the serv- 
ice. This seems to be universal in the employment of 
women. A study of employment of women in many 
occupations, none related to chemistry, seems to attest 
to its reality. Of course, | 


perfect yard stick. 


admit that we have no 


The Problem of Dependency 


I attempted a study of dependency. I thought I had 
found some real facts concerning the woman, widowed 
or divorced with dependents as bearing on the problem 
but then learned that there were many cases of depen- 
dency that could not be determined easily, and yet prob- 
ably played an enormous part in the career of the sub- 
ject. I must rest my case, therefore, very largely upon 
qualitative information to the effect that this is the 
strongest factor creating a real prejudice in the indus- 
trial field to the advancement of women. This is one 
topic upon which I have no recommendation to make 
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to the college. It is purely emotional and I cannot 
solve the equation of emotion. 

Summing up, we are confronted with a real problem 
of direct competition between the two sexes for the 
more important positions in the industry. We can 
assume equality at birth. In coeducational institutions 
both receive equal instruction and pass the same stand- 
ards. However, in the typical woman’s college a large 
majority of the students are not at all interested in 
specific, intensive training in technical and scientific 
lines, yet if their relatively few graduates in these fields 
are to compete successfully with men, the college must 
set parallel standards. Otherwise the ceiling may be low. 

This presents a problem in administration that must 
be given serious consideration. It is not for me to say 
whether the woman’s college should leave the training 
of this career group to the coeducational institutions. 
The alternative is to set up a quite independent school. 
All I can say is that if we are to give fair chances of 
competition and to lift the ceiling, some such line of 
attack must be followed. 

The opinions and prejudices I have enumerated do 
exist in many quarters. The woman’s college will have 
to take account of itself, may have to modify its stand- 
ards, and then begin a long educational campaign 
directed against the industry. 
over night. 


All this cannot be done 
There will be time. For I think this race 
of ours will continue for a long time to come, and in 
spite of obstacles and handicaps, will struggle on to 
better things of life, to most of which my industry 
contributes. 


Sulfur in 1938 


Production of sulfur in the U. S. in 1938 decreased to 2,393,408 
long tons, or 13 per cent., compared with the record output in 1937 
of 2,741,970 tons, according to the Bureau of Mines. The pro- 
duction figures for 1937 include a stockpile overrun adjustment 
of 57,365 long tons of sulfur produced in previous years but not 
accounted for until shipped. Shipments declined 34 per cent. in 
1938 and amounted to 1,628,847 long tons, valued at about $27,- 
300,000, compared with 2,466,512 tons, valued at about $44,300,- 
000 in 1937. Stocks at the mines on Dec. 31, 1938 had increased 
to 4,200,000 long tons, or 800,000 tons above the reserve at the 
close of the preceding year. Production of su‘fur was reported 
from California, Louisiana, Texas, and Utah. 

Texas decreased its production from 2,392,680 long tons in 
1937 to 2,060,845 tons in 1938, or 14 per cent. Shipments dropped 
from 2,030,315 tons in 1937 to 1,331,014 tons in 1938, a decline 
of 34 per cent. Production and shipments of sulfur were started 
from the Orchard Dome of the Duval Texas Sulphur Co. in 1938. 
Other properties that contributed to the Texas production in 1938 
were those of the Duval Texas Sulphur Co. at Boling Dome, 
Boling, Wharton County; Freeport Sulphur Co. at Hoskins 
Mound, Freeport, Brazoria County ; Jefferson Lake Oil Co., Inc., 
at Clemens Dome, Brazoria County; and the Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co. at Long Point Dome, Long Point, Fort Bend County, and 
at Boling Dome, Newgulf, Wharton County. 

Production of sulfur in Louisiana declined from 342,230 long 
tons in 1937 to 328,405 tons in 1938; and shipments dropped 
from 429,602 tons in 1937 to 294,235 tons in 1938. As in 1937, 
the Freeport Sulphur Co. was the only producer in Louisiana, 
but the above production figures for 1937 include a stockpile 
adjustment for the Jefferson Lake Oil Co., which continued to 
ship from stock in ’37. 
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The Tannins 
as Chemieal 


Raw Materials 
Part II 


By Frederic L. Hilbert 





In Part I Mr. Hilbert ex- 
plained in detail the chem- 
istry of the their 


classification, and their man- 


tannins, 
ufacture. In the concluding 
installment he first discusses 
the method of 


comparative unit costs of the 


determining 


various tannins, briefly des- 


cribes the most important 


members of the group, and 
statistical 


presents valuable 





and vital technical data. 


N arriving at the exact cost of any given tanning 
material, besides the initial tan unit cost, the tanner 
must take into consideration the ultimate tan unit 





cost based upon the loss of tannin by fermentation, in the 
tanning liquors, as well as the amount of tannin fixed 
or permanently combined with the hide. Accordingly, 
in the following table will be found tan unit cost data 
for six of the tanning materials most commonly used 
for sole leather. The actual tan unit cost is obtained 
by adding to the initial tan unit cost the cost of the tan- 
nin lost by fermentation ; and the ultimate tan unit cost, 
by adding to the actual tan unit cost the cost of the 
tannin apparently lost because of low fixation values. 
The data are based on current costs in comparison with 
mangrove cutch extract which has the highest fixation 
value of all the common tanning materials. 


Comparative Tan Unit Cost of Certain Extracts 


Initial Actual Com- Ultimate 
Price Tannin Tan Unit Tannin Tan Unit bined Tan Unit 
Extract Pound Basis Cost Loss Cost Tannin Cost 
Cutch 4.25c 55% 7.73C 0.3% 7.73c 69.61% 7.73¢ 
Wattle 5.00 60 8.33 3.4 8.61 37.15 12.62 
Chestnut 1.625 25 6.50 18.6 7.70 64.55 8.25 
Quebracho 4 60 63 7.30 27.3 9.03 29.63 14.19 
Hemlock 2.625 25 10.50 31.4 13.79 46.48 16.72 
Oak 3.25 25 13.00 29.7 16.86 44.04 22.94 


As already indicated, the commonly used vegetable 
tanning materials differ greatly in color, tanning prop- 
erties, and the texture and properties of the leathers 
they produce. Leather, used for the soles of shoes. 
must be thick, firm, and highly resistant to abrasive 
wear; and, accordingly, the hides must be heavily 
tanned, principally with those tanning materials which 
will produce these properties. For transmission belts, 
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Triple effect copper evaporators at the Mead Corporation 
Plant at Lynchburg, Virginia 


the leather must be firm, resistant to stretch, and have 
a high degree of tensile strength. Other leathers, such 
as shoe upper, upholstery, bag, and bookbinding, must 
a'so be tanned with those vegetable tanning materials 
which may be depended upon to give them the right 
properties. 

The analyses contained in the following table show 
quite plainly the principal differences in the composition 
of normal sole, belting, and upper leathers. 


Analyses of Vegetable-Tanned Leather 


Sole Belting Upper 
Hide Substance ......... 36.12 56.42 58.60 
Water Soluble ......... 38.73 18.82 4.90 
Combined Tannin ....... 24.76 30.80 36.10 
Soluble Tannin ......... 18.45 13.88 2.95 
Soluble Non-tannin ..... 20.28 4.98 1.95 
Degree of Tanning ...... 68.60 54.60 61.40 
Fixation of Tannin 40.70 35.40 38.10 


from the analyses of many varieties of vegetable- 
tanned leather, it has been estimated that the total aver- 
axe tannin content is about 45.0 per cent. and 55.0 per 
cent. hide substance, on a moisture free basis. 

Inasmuch as practically all of the tannin extracted, 
directly or indirectly, from foreign and domestic vege- 
table tanning materials is used for the conversion of 
hides and skins into leather, the data contained in the 
following tables may be considered to represent, quite 
accurately, the amount and value of the tannin used in 
the leather industry of the United States. 

In the following table will be found some interesting 
data appertaining to the principal raw vegetable tanning 
materials and extracts, both of foreign and domestic 
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origin, which are generally used for the conversion of 
hides and skins into leather. The prices per pound and 
other data contained in Table A are current; while 
those of Table B are based upon eleven to fifteen 
yearly averages and, in some cases, such as mangrove 
Cutch, they have been corrected to better reflect present 
definite trends. 


The Principal Vegetable Tanning Materials 


Undoubtedly, practically every tree or shrub that 
grows contains more or less tannin, in the leaves, twigs, 
bark, wood, or fruit. As might be expected, the mate- 
rials commercially used are those which contain a large 
amount of tannin. Much less than ten per cent. of tan- 
nin cannot be economically extracted; and this applies 
particularly to those materials which are of value for 
their tannin alone. Extraction of tannin from chestnut 
wood, which contains from 5 to 8 per cent., is largely 
economical because the spent wood or chips are valuable 
for paper making. 

The following brief descriptions of some of the prin- 
cipal vegetable tanning materials are for those consid- 
ered in the accompanying statistical and other data. 


Quebracho 


Although several varieties of quebracho trees are in- 
digenous to the Argentine and Paraguay, the most val- 
uable as the source of tannin is derived from the heart- 
wood of the Quebracho colorado. The wood contains 
from 20 to 23 per cent. of easily extractable tannin of 
the catechol variety. Because of its high purity or low 
non-tannin content it produces firm leather. This is espe- 
cially true of the solid extracts made in South America. 
However, the liquid extract made in this country from 
imported quebracho logs, because of its higher non-tan- 
nin content and lower astringency, produces a fuller 
and somewhat softer variety of leather than that pro- 
duced from solid extract. 

Quebracho extract, either in the solid or liquid form, 
is used in some manner for the production of leather 





ranging from the heaviest and most solid sole leather 
to the very lightest sheepskin leather for shoe linings 
and similar purposes. 


Table B 


Average Yearly Consumption of Foreign and 
Domestic Raw Tanning Materials and Extracts 
In the United States. 





Total Pounds Value 

Material Pounds Tannin Dollars 
Quebracho ...... 188,958,799 95,780,717 $ 5,582,394 
Chestnut ....... 273,741,588 68,778,397 5,474,831 
Myrobalans ..... 28,978,708 9,964,874 SfDs13 
Mangrove Cutch. 22,400,000 12,320,000 1,008,000 
Wattle Bark .... 23,314,471 8,862,876 354,011 
ValOMa. <26 606s 20,029,781 PsP av ds 349 636 
Ganibier sacs. 4,500,086 1,573,845 321,560 
Gallnnts: .c6sn% 2,955,136 1,771,748 285,916 
Divi-DIVi- 6.6.60 350,008 140,003 35,560 
Hemlock ....... 50,623,296 12,611,197 1,510,649 
DUMMAC, saicwieis S0is0 17,826,076 4,289,666 757,554 
| ae eee Ae 24,417,918 6,109,480 775,706 
MOLAL saarieeaers 658,095,867 229,955,178 $16,831,590 


Chestnut Wood 


The most important domestic tanning material is 
chestnut wood, and especially the wood of the common 
chestnut oak tree, Quercus primus, which grows pro- 
fusely particularly in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee. The wood contains from 5 to 8 per cent. of 
tannin. The tannin solutions from chestnut oak wood 
give blue black precipitates with ferric salts and respond 
to all reactions of pyrogallol tannin. 

Chestnut extract is mostly sold in the liquid form, 
containing 25 per cent. tannin. It is consumed mostly 
in the tanning of hides into sole and other heavy leath- 
ers such as belting and harness. It has a high tannin 
fixation value and produces a firm, thick leather. Be- 
cause of its high acid content and correspondingly low 
pH value, chestnut wood extract is rarely used alone, 
but is blended with mangrove Cutch, quebracho, and 
other materials, according to the properties desired in 
the fully tanned leather. 

About 16 per cent. of all the extract produced in the 
United States is exported; about one-third to Canada 





Table A 


Foreign and Domestic Tanning Materials 
Used in the American Tanning Industry 

















Raw Tanning Materials on Extracts ~ 
Tannin Cost 
Content Per Ton Per Cent. Tannin Selling Price 
Material Country of origin Per Cent. Dollars Solid Liquid Solid Liquid 
Quebracho Argentina 20.00 $ 27.00 65.00 35.00 .04 .028 
Chestnut United States 8.00 50.00 25.00 .0162 
Myrobalans British India 34.00 26.30 50.00 
Mangrove Cutch Malay Archipelago 35.00 24.00 55.00 0425 
Wattle Bark South Africa 37.00 39.00 60.00 35.00 .0437 
Valonia Turkey 37.00 40.00 60.00 .06 
Gambier Malay Archipelago 37.00 40.00 25.00 i .095 
Gallnuts China 60.00 192.00 80.00 20.00 
Divi-Divi Venezuela 40.00 32.00 25.00 
Hemlock United States 12.00 8.00 25.00 .0262 
Sumac Sicily, U. S. 27.00 66.00 25.00 .0575 
Oak United States 14.00 10.00 25.00 0275 
Standard Packages 
Raw Matertat_ Bags (165 Ibs.) 
Sotip Extract’ Bags (100 lbs.) 
Liguip Extract Barrels (500 Ibs.) Tank Cars (80,000 Ibs.) 
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TABLE I 
Importation of Raw Tanning Materials 


Amount in Pounds 





























Year Myrobalans Quebracho Valonia Gambier Wattle Bark Gallnuts Divi-Divi Hemlock Sumac Total 

ee 8,260,000 107,976,160 17,728,986 6,420,000 33.384,000 4,108,000 256,800 1,284,000 12,316,560 191,734,506 
BO oy eacoe ees 53,940,000 52,736,320 16,450,341 5,360,000 27,872,000 3,430,400 214,400 1,072,000 15,619,520 176,694,981 
3 oie es ee 19,858,000 54,705,280 16,681,371 3,827,500 19,903,000 2,449,600 153,100 765,500 11,009,600 129,352,951 
De 21,660,000 50,925,360 19,725,139 3,881,192 15,714,100 3,704,285 2,277,887 5,392,238 5,503,680 128,783,881 
CC errr 27,518,000 72,232,320 19,412,890 4,016,353 25,766,000 3,171,200 198,200 991,000 8,450,000 161,755,963 
ROMER? Gide wea 54,752,000 136,475,240 10,435,039 3,939,27 37,973,000 4,673,600 292,100 1,460,500 10,220,360 260,221,114 
ON) Greg 4 kse<Seess 32,338,000 170,328,800 11,806,869 3,862,291 38,246,000 4,707,200 294,200 1,471,000 8,747,200 271,801,560 
pL EP re 33,008,000 158,161,800 18,401,730 5,277,113 13,809,199 4,281,600 267,600 1,338,000 8,016,960 242,562,002 
ee 24,670,000 98,215,360 36,096,302 2,614,758 9,784,258 1,065,875 211,800 1,059,000 8,812,160 182,529,513 
BOE iidarsiecie ces 22,650,000 124,083,040 17,158,140 2,257,613 5,183,023 1,770,304 303,300 1,516,500 6,620,000 181,541,920 
SRGE! 00.6 eccass 19,880,000 29,979,160 17,831,713 2,252,422 3,551,489 1,871,245 89,800 449,000 2,694,000 78,598,829 
ER ee eee ae 24,628,000 45,457,600 21,854,440 3,401,970 8,733,580 1,960,870 143,775 718,877 5,782,480 112,681,592 
1 ee i 19,954,000 118,204,800 22,617,889 2,743,510 9,815,965 2,418,809 298,078 1,163,420 3,501,120 180,717,591 
BOGE hve Said celes 24,142,000 57,337,040 22,313,274 4,484,120 17,439,510 2,891,605 88,096 361,100 5,608,960 134,665,705 
De SS aso tar eece 39,434,000 31,384,640 6,409,373 3,177,763 29,491,424 1,822,459 160,991 1,107,310 3,615,260 116,603,220 
i Sr ee 426,692,000 1,308,202,920 274,923,496 57,515,880 296,666,548 44,327,052 5,250,127 20,149,445 116,517,860 2,550,245,328 
Average ....... 28,446,133 87,213,528 18,328,233 3,839,392 19,777,769 2,955,136 350,008 1,343,296 7,767,857 170,021,352 

Pounds of Tannin 

ee 145,075,280 261,640,584 101,721,693 21,280,087 109,766,622 26,596,231 2,100,050 —2,417,933 32,626,000 703,224,480 
BvVetaRe 26055. 9,671,985 17,442,706 6,781,446 1,418,672 Guelessee 1,771,748 140,003 161,197 2,175,066 46,880,598 





and the balance to Europe. Much of the extract ex- 
ported, however, is in the powdered form. 


Myrobalans 


Myrobalans is the name given to the unripe fruit 
or nuts of various species of the tree Terminalia Cheb- 
ula, indigenous to the Malay Archipelago. The nuts 
contain from 30 to 40 per cent. of tannin of the pyro- 
gallol variety. Its chief value for tanning purposes is 
its ready fermentability and acid forming properties, 
which are due to the presence of a considerable amount 
of sugar. Myrobalans are used chiefly in sole leather 
tanning, because they produce a tanning liquor compara- 
tively low in pH value. 


Mangrove Cutch 


Mangrove bark Cutch extract is made from the bark 
of the genus of trees Rhizophora, which grow in the 
salt marshes along the coast and mouths of the rivers 
of most of the islands of the Malay Archipelago. The 


principal sources, at the present time, are British North 
Borneo and the Philippine Islands. 

The bark contains from 35 to 40 per cent. of a pecu- 
liar form of catechol tannin. The tanning extract con- 
tains 55 per cent. of tannin, which is free from insolu- 
bles and may be used without any chemical treatment. 
3ecause of its high lactic acid content it produces the 
plumpest leather and, in addition, has the highest tannin 
fixation value. Because of their remarkable resistance to 
fermentation, loss of tannin, and freedom from sludge, 
mangrove Cutch tanning liquors are the most econom- 
ical for tanning all varieties of vegetable-tanned leather. 


Wattle Bark 


Wattle bark is obtained from certain trees of the 
genus Acacia, such as the Algaroba blanca or longifolia. 
It is one of the richest tannin bearing barks known, 
containing from 37 to 40 per cent. Most of the wattle 
bark, either in the form of raw bark or solid extract, 
comes to this country from British East Africa and 
the Union of South Africa. 





TABLE Il 
Importation of Raw Tanning Materials 
Value in Dollars 
































Year Myrobalans Quebracho Valonia Gambier Wattle Bark  Gallnuts Divi-Divi Hemlock Sumac Total 

i | a at ee 86,880 559,191 160,872 303,732 229,746 243,375 29,205 7,788 279,973 1,900,762 
|: Sr aren 587,702 369,507 334,446 481,572 364,266 385,875 46,305 12,348 414,613 2,996,634 
BOGG o xs cs tcccs 221,869 333,944 244,396 338,832 256,296 271,500 32,580 8,688 474,975 2,182,180 
BOE So RSeseee eee 422,211 386,574 343,963 536,305 294,971 387,021 74,290 30,460 346,319 2,822,114 
SOD che sem ees 487,000 510,276 332,456 366,312 389,282 412,375 49,485 13,196 296,697 2,857,079 
1927 977.746 1,067,928 244,672 275,962 516,584 547,250 65,670 17,512 266,291 3,979,615 
RO ees cosas 557,748 1,128,211 317,039 234,579 463,032 490,500 58,860 15,696 193,552 3,459,217 
SE VAS eee ows 472,692 1,036,682 304,733 337,548 271,034 424,250 50,910 13,576 213,224 3,124,649 
BPO? fictcseeus 292,992 640,147 454,249 162,118 172,199 121,679 40,200 10,720 230,529 2,124,833 
1: Ne ere 232,229 586,848 281,680 153,732 70,468 742,304 29,490 7,864 117,479 1,652,094 
iL SS rere 135,893 125,953 186,049 145,772 28,816 125,080 13,980 3,728 71,764 837,035 
BS Fdacsrecee cae x 222,744 313,240 236,276 196,721 96,062 146,272 34,200 9,120 115,122 1,369,757 
oh gene os ates 168,977 746,684 266,644 168,160 105,270 218,103 4,350 4,233 86,693 1,769,114 
WOGR 6 eke ces eves 179,678 409,244 318,897 303,379 207,603 233,020 1,652 1,249 106,464 1,761,186 
BIGGS exes ws eee 285,433 295,567 121,181 204,775 322,238 110,137 2,431 3,555 66,187 1,411,504 
PEAY Stace 5,331,794 8,509,996 4,147,553 4,209,499 3,787,867 4,288,741 533,608 159,733 3,278,982 34,247,773 
PNGTEGE ci. sct0s 355,453 567,333 276,503 280,633 252,524 285,916 35,560 10,649 218,799 2,283,370 
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TABLE III 
Importation of Tanning Extracts 
Amount in Pounds 




















Year Mangrove Cutch Quebracho Valonia Wattle Bark Myrobalans Total 

1922 chia 6.65: elp NS Oe le 4,115,202 100,614,587 1,310,520 960,200 821,300 107,821,809 
PEGS. seb nt sdSe seed saenes 3,723,506 135,497,346 1,119,000 800,200 403,020 141,534,072 
BPO? <6.54604.46.0805 059 850 RR SEM 3,975,360 92,544,284 1,619,016 1,011,894 498,237 99,648,791 
1925 2,296,259 113,110,952 489,596 470,120 466,648 116,833,595 
| one eee ee 2,251,125 102,162,035 249,100 110,380 286,944 105,059,584 
GO s.sceexakatakions 848,059 111,990,117 397,920 225,463 320,354 113,781,913 
SOE. s nkvesimedesawaniebaiben 2,855,886 97,038,289 641,670 280,974 267,313 101,084,132 
BE och Stata@eahbukicnede 9,766,708 82,377,112 967,140 837,722 72,073 94,020,755 
1930 : be Sinhgtone ides 11,190,143 87,376,960 1,775,768 448,865 37,851 100,829,587 
POEL, ctvetcaeesenaeieonks 604,900 90,863,231 2,595,825 SLS,5 17 83,433 94,662,906 
BER eh wach dae ae Baer de 8,104,297 105,387,997 1,476,533 226,576 142,491 115,337,894 
SER bin vcdndscaraoknw sant 14,307,691 121,870,604 3,949,359 1,333,429 63,454 141,524,537 
PORE ..0198'0d 446 CR SSK dO OSES 11,825,936 125,086,465 5,203,009 1,760,114 838,155 144,713,679 
PERS $Ksstedsusnanahwseads 3,888,611 110,438,725 2,803,470 4,733,732 2,957,613 124,822,151 
ROOD «455 sands 6teaadweed sels 17,899,969 111,987,970 934,304 350895100 729,746 134,891,124 
i | ee ae ie 97,653,652 1,588,346,674 25,523,230 17,054,321 7,988,632 1,736,566,509 
Te ae oe et 6,510,243 105,889,778 1,701,548 1,133,611 532,575 115,767,755 

Pounds of Tannin 

WIL. +6066 254d hsanesesERS 53,709,508 1,000,658,404 15,313,938 11,085,308 4,393,747 1,086,160,905 
Average 3,580,634 66,710,560 1,020,929 739,020 292,916 72,344,059 





Wattle bark liquors are rarely used alone because they 
produce a soft variety of leather. However, its use is 
increasing steadily in sole and heavy leather tanneries, 
principally for reducing the astringency of quebracho. 
It has a tendency to raise the tannin fixation value of 
quebracho and certain other extracts. 


Valonia 


The Valonia oak, or Quercus aegilops, grows pro- 
fusely in the highlands of Morea, Roumelia, Greek Ar- 
chipelago, Asia Minor, and Palestine. The tannin, 
valonia, is found in the cups and beards of the acorn. 
As a rule, the beards contain more tannin than the cups, 
usually about 40 per cent. Valonia yields a pyrogallol 
tannin and is used principally in the tanning of sole 
leather, in the natural state; their chief value is their 
acid and bloom forming propensities. 


Gambier 


Gambier or Terra japonica is the trade name for the 
tannin obtained from the leaves and twigs of the 


Malayan shrub Unicaria gambier. It comes to market 
in cakes called “block-gambier,” containing 35 to 40 per 


cent. of tannin, or in cubes, containing 50 to 65 per cent. 
Gallnuts 


Turkish or Aleppo galls are found on the leaves and 
twigs of a species of oak tree called Quercus Infectoria. 
The gallnuts contain from 50 to 60 per cent. of gallo- 
tannin. Chinese gallnuts are usually found on a species 
of sumac and are a valuable source for tannic acid. 

The use of gallnuts for tanning is comparatively 
unimportant. However, gallnut liquors and extracts 
produce light colored leather. 


Divi-Divi 


Divi-Divi is the pod of a tree which grows in north- 
ern South America and Mexico, whose botanical name 
is Caesalphinia coriaria. It grows from 20 to 30 feet 
in height and 21 inches in diameter. The pods are 
about one inch broad and three or more inches long. 





TABLE IV 
Importation of Tanning Extracts 


Value in Dollars 


Year Mangrove Cutch Quebracho 
BE. sub Sheew abe tke ee Gade 124,656 4,190,905 
RSS i.2 dnsaanceinasseaeeas 105,705 4,508,237 
| CEPR gece 110,260 2,583,795 
eee are a ee 76,142 3,944,511 
OD Nie hh ae ame 64,912 3,744,903 
SUE . swaceane dow 27,137 4,929,182 
UE 2AhE brik wena ela-o ae hbo 84,556 4,319,902 
a aate 263,072 3,783,289 
‘ae 303,040 3,838,245 
SORE co icwowvasees 16,422 2,503,374 
SO “s55¢tseewweennbaapeen 162,943 1,819,049 
ot een ee 289,050 2,526,265 
Sey, 8.25 caateptindas eebond 292,475 2,870,243 
DOES: 05 swaceataewiameee te 97,858 3,172,199 
DEES: +s 5446 bse arses snes 472,490 3,354,607 
MEME” saxasdernseedankkonis 2,490,718 52,088,706 
DE. cat tatonhesiwecee 166,048 3,472,508 
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Valonia Wattle Bark Myrobalans Total 
65,010 26,726 35,582 4,442,879 
29,900 18,070 17,605 4,679,517 
34,472 30,475 17,236 2,776,238 
29,375 19,188 23,831 4,093,047 
17,383 4,653 9,761 3,841,612 
27,990 10,952 15,917 5,011,178 
49,151 16,213 15,402 4,485,224 
65,791 33,755 4,014 4,149,921 
87,128 20,354 1,901 4,250,668 

103,403 19,342 4,569 2,647,110 
43,845 6,375 4,272 2,036,484 
139,222 38,025 2,776 2,995,338 
243,266 56,936 28,189 3,491,109 
117,454 135,845 98,452 3,621,898 
43,611 99,035 25,210 3,994,953 

1,097,001 535,944 304,807 56,517,176 

73,Lo0 35,729 20,320 3,767,738 
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There is little or no tannin contained in the bean; but 
pods of good quality contain from 40 to 50 per cent. 
The tannin is of the pyrogallol variety. 

The principal value of divi-divi to the tanner is its 
ready fermentability and conterminous formation of 
acids. 


Hemlock Bark 


Hemlock bark was formerly one of the most widely 
used of American tanning materials. The best variety 
is derived from the Tsuga or Abies canadensis. It con- 
tains from 8 to 12 per cent. of some form of catechol 
tannin. Hemlock liquors, according to the methods used 
in leaching or extracting, produce leather which varies 
in color from light tan to dark red. 

The principal use for hemlock bark liquors is for the 
tanning of hides for upholstery, bag, case, and strap 
leathers. 

The best results are obtained from the liquors pre- 
pared from the direct leaching of hemlock bark. How- 
ever, considerable quantities of 25 per cent. extract are 
made at the present time. 


Sumac 


The principal kind of sumac used in the tanning of 
leather is that which is obtained from the leaves and 
small twigs of the shrub Rhus coriaria which grows in 
Sicily. Good sumac contains from 25 to 27 per cent. of 
pyrogallol tannin. It is used principally for the produc- 
tion of light colored sheepskin leather. Formerly, large 
quantities were used for making morocco leather from 
kid and goat skins. 

The Rhus typhina grows in the United States and is 


called “Virginia sumac” which contains 10 to 18 per 
cent. of tannin. It produces a much darker colored 
leather than that obtained from Sicilian sumac. 


Oak Bark 


During the early years of the nineteenth century, the 
principal tanning material used in America was oak 
bark. The most valuable bark is that obtained from the 
chestnut oak or Quercus primus, which contains from 
10 to 14 per cent. of tannin known as quercitannin. It 
is a mixture of 75 per cent. catechol and 25 per cent. 
pyrogallol tannin. It gives green-black precipitates with 
ferric salts and, in all of its principal reactions, it be- 
haves like a catechol tannin. 


Consumption Tanning Materials in the U. 5S. 


Because of their unusually high sugar content, oak 
bark tanning extracts or liquors ferment very readily 
and produce considerable tan yard acidity and sludge. 
However, oak bark liquors are especially valuable for 
the production of heavy and light vegetable-tanned 
leathers. It is one of the few tanning materials which 
may be used to good advantage alone. 

Practically all the tannin from the raw domestic 
and imported materials is used for vegetable-tanned 
leather. During 1937, 11,861,127 cattle hides were 
converted into leather. On the average weights of 
green salted hides used for the various types of leather 
produced, the amount of dry hide substance or leather 
making collagen amounted to 240,912,158 pounds. 

Average analyses of all the various kinds of vege- 
table-tanned cattle leather show that the combined and 
uncombined tannin, on a water free, fat free basis, 





TABLE V 
Tanning Materials Made and Used in the U. S. A. 
Amount in Pounds 





















































Year Chestnut Quebracho Sumac Myrobalans Oak Gambier Wattle Total 

1925 294,425,093 82,385,107 4,211,892 4,427,127 SG64,005 2 ke cen ewes 394,113,224 
1927 309,678,467 124,557,358 5,524,944 3,476,552 9,476,629 452,713,950 
1929 270,162,089 100,066,938 5,279,069 2,886,167 TSQGC9GS nic wa'eie 386,221,226 
1931 229,276,138 76,469,460 5,809,278 2,265,579 5,123,001 2,403,091 321,346,547 
1933 236,065,390 33,708,859 6,452,367 788,069 8,533,224 bt ,; 285,547,909 
1935 302,842,353 81,226,404 3,551,769 3,473,508 11,075,522 660,694 402,830,250 
Total . 1,642,449,530 498,414,126 30,829,319 17,317,002 50,699,344 660,694 2,403,091 2,242,773,106 
Average 273,741,588 83,069,021 5,138,219 2,886,167 8,669,890 660,694 2,403,091 376,568,670 

Pounds of Tannin 
Total 410,612,382 174,444,944 6,782,400 4,329,250 12,674,836 165,173 841.081 609,850,066 
Average 68,635,397 29,076,157 1,130,600 721,562 2,112,473 165,173 841,081 102,682,443 
TABLE VI 
Tanning Materials Made and Used in the U. S. A. 
Value in Dollars 

5 oa 5,065,347 2,395,123 261,407 150,941 po S| Se ere a 8,160,698 
1927 5,312,807 3,010,125 276,553 113,995 S5SAFE tht escees = — — wee ewe 9,071,953 
1929 4,001,327 3,229,073 343,680 87,589 295,084 ‘ 7,956,753 
Sr 3,643,611 1,857,198 369,716 66,316 167,359 65,758 6,169,958 
> 3,516,974 763,366 301,255 25,416 275,706 ; 4,882,717 
to eee 4,588,388 1,404,418 203,923 81,278 269,733 40,997 6,588,737 
: | rr 26,128,454 12,659,303 1,756,534 §25,535 1,654,235 40,997 65,758 42,830,816 
Average 6,356,762 2,109,886 292,755 87,589 275,706 40,997 65,758 9,229,453 
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amounts to approximately 45 per cent. and the hide sub- 
stance to 55 per cent. On this basis, 240,912,150 pounds 
of hide substance should produce approximately 438,- 
022,692 pounds of rough or unfinished leather. 

Data in the following table show that from the 228,- 
183,430 pounds of tannin obtained from all of the im- 
ported and domestic vegetable tanning materials, to- 
gether with the 267,681,522 pounds of hide substance 
used, during the year 1937, there were produced 495,- 
864,952 pounds of leather, in which the percentage of 
the former (tannin) was 46.02 per cent. and the latter 
(hide substance) 53.98 per cent. For all practical pur- 
poses, these data are remarkably consistent. 

During 1937, approximately 22,000,000 cattle hides 
were converted into leather ; a little over one-half were 
converted into vegetable-tanned and the remainder into 
chrome or mineral-tanned leather. These proportions of 
vegetable and chrome-tanned leather have been quite 
constant during the past twenty years. Nothing at the 
moment indicates any great trend away from these data. 


Synthetic Tanning Materials 


Although certain materials are on the market known 
as synthetic tanning materials or “‘syntans,” it is inter- 
esting that not a single natural tannin has, as yet, been 
fully synthesized. According to John Arthur Wilson, 
The Chemistry of Leather Manufacture, vegetable 
tanning materials, “from the colloidal point of view, 
furnish an almost unexplored field”; and, furthermore, 
“the organic chemistry of vegetable tanning has not yet 
passed the stage of speculative hypotheses.” However, 
by the application of scientific principles to the art of 
tanning, much real progress has been made, since 1918, 
in the improvement of leather-making both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. 


Consumption of Tannin in U. S. 
Leather Industry for the Year 1937 


Vegetable Tanned Cow Hides 





Type of Number Pounds Hide Pounds Per Cent. 
Leather Cow Hides Substance Tannin Tannin Used 
SE s305 sis 10,240,100 208,148,113 177,056,928 86.31 
Belting 559,335 11,322,871 9,631,569 4.71 
Harness ... 321,469 6,504,626 5,533,626 2.70 
esr 412,696 8,431,923 7,172,445 3.55 
Collar 147,913 2,890,943 2,459,124 1.23 
Upholstery. 179,614 3,613,682 3,073,905 1.50 
Total ... 11,861,127 240,912,158 204,927,597 100.00 
Vegetable Tanned Sheepskins 
Type of Number Pounds Hide Pounds Per Cent. 
Leather Sheepskins Substance Tannin Tannin Used 
Sheep .... 12,190,091 26,769,364 23,255,838 100.00 
Summary 
Number Hides Pounds Hide Pounds Per Cent. 
And Skins Substance Tannin Tannin Used 
Cattle Hides.. 11,861,127 240,912,158 204,927,597 989.82 
Sheep Skins... 12,190,091 26,769,364 23,255,838 10.18 





Total ...... 24,051,218 267,681,522 228,183,430 100.00 
Proximate Production Rough Leather Year 1937 
Pounds Per Cent, 
Hide Substance .... 267,681,522 53.98 
ROAD sis ca eka eae 228,183,430 46.02 
es eee Re GE rae 495,864,952 100.00 
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Industry’s Bookshelf 


An Introduction to Chemistry by John A. Timm; McGraw- 
Hill, N. Y.; 568 pp., $3.50. In this third edition Prof. 
Timm has not only fully revised to date the entire content 
of this well known text, but added a notably successful 
chapter on “nuclear chemistry.” 





Reorganization of the National Government by Lewis 
Meriam and L. F. Schmeckebier; Brookings Inst., Wash- 
ington; 272 pp., $2.00. Timely, indeed, is this thorough- 
going study of what the reorganization problem is and 
what has been done about it and why and with what 
effects. 


Psychology for Business and Industry by Herbert Moore; 
McGraw-Hill, N. Y.; 527 pp., $4.00. Hiring and firing, 
training and rewarding, promoting and insuring, fatigue 
and accidents, advertising and selling—all this and more 
too, expertly handled in a truly valuable text and refer- 
ence book. 


Making and Molding of Plastics by L. M. T. Bell; Chemical 
Publishing Co., N. Y.; 242 pp., $5.00. Covers all the com- 
moner synthetic plastic materials, chiefly useful for its 
good treatment of history and tests, the latter often inade- 
quately handled in works dealing with these materials. 


Explosives, Matches and Fireworks by Jos. Reilly; D. Van 
Nostrand & Co., N. Y.; 172 pp. Separate publication of 
part of Vol. IV of “Technical Methods of Chemical 
Analysis”; dealing chiefly with chemical and stability 
tests. 


Some Methods for the Detection and Estimation of Poison- 
ous Gases and Vapors in the Air by A. S. Zlitkova trans. 
by Jos. B. Ficklen, Service to Industry, West Hartford, 
Conn.; 198 pp., $3.00. Important first contribution on 
this subject of real value in the industrial health field. 


Casein and Its Industrial Applications by Edwin Suter- 
meister and F. L. Browne, Reinhold, N. Y.; 433 pp., $6.50. 
Notably good and much needed revision of the first edi- 
tion (1927), bringing to date the important developments 
in paints, plastics and fibres. 


Shoe Creams and Polishing Waxes by J. & A. Davidsohn; 
Chemical Publishing Co., N. Y.; 142 pp., $4.00. A prac- 
tical workroom guide and formulary by practical authors 
which is a welcome addition to works on chemical spe- 
cialty manufacturing. 


Economic History of the United States by E. L. Bogart, 
Longmans, N. Y.; 654 pp. Revised edition of a well 
known text book, whose index does not even itemize 
coal-tar, nitrogen, or plastics and whose sole reference to 
“dyes” is the native, natural materials exported in Colo- 
nial days. 


An Introduction of Business Statistics by John R. Stockton, 
Heath, N. Y.; 378 pp., $3.00. The commoner statistical 
data described; methods of collecting and recording them 
explained; and the uses of statistical analysis in manage- 
ment detailed. 


The Folly of Installment Buying by Roger W. Babson; 
Stokes, N. Y.; 248 pp., $1.50. Written as a warning to 
the consumer; but states distinctly disconcerting facts on 
the burden of the public’s “carrying charges.” 


Industry and Commerce in the City of Rome by Helen J. 
Loane, Johns Hopkins Press, Balto.; 158 pp., $1.50. A 
highly specialized bit of economic history with a fascinat- 
ing interest for any business antiquarian. 
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I commonly observe that 
during certain eras some 
industries or some form of 
technology exhibits such rapid prog- 
ress that the period is frequently 
designated by that type of achieve- 
ment. By this terminology, the period 
since the World War might readily 
be classified as the “Chemical Age”. 

During these two decades the prog- 
ress and growth of those industries 
based upon chemical technology has 
been truly phenomenal and has con- 
tributed very substantially to our 
national wealth. It further made pos- 





Certain Aspects of Chemical 


Engineering Economics 


By Marold A. Levey 





Very thought provoking is_ the 
highly controversial proposal that 
new enterprises be granted special 
privileges on income tax levies for 
a period of years. Consulting 
Chemical Engineer Harold A. 
Levey points out that a very high 
percentage of new chemical proc- 
esses and products in the past two 
decades have been developed by es- 
tablished companies. He suggests 
that failure to favor new enter- 
prises in our tax laws permits the 
continued growth of large and es- 
tablished businesses and inhibits the 
growth of new or small concerns. 


procedure, while it permits the con- 
tinued growth of large and estab- 
lished businesses, inhibits the growth 
or new or small enterprises. 


Research and Development 
Work 

For sometime past large enter- 
prises enjoying profits that would 
have involved the payment of goodly 
portions of same as taxes, have 
absorbed this portion by spending it 
on research and development work. 
While this procedure reduced their 











present profits, in most cases it made 





sible developments in related indus- 
tries which rivalled it in advancement and monetary 
value. These are the automotive industries (including 
motor cars, aircraft and motor boats), radio industries 
(including all applications of electronics), and air con- 
ditioning (including the various forms of domestic and 
portable mechanical refrigeration). 

During such times, while the profits are usually quite 
large, one factor in administration costs is also fre- 
quently abnormally big. That is “amortization of phy- 
sical equipment,” and sometimes in addition, of mer- 
chandise. At one brief period in the growth of the 
radio industry, one basic improvement, made equipment 
in transit obsolete. This condition had definitely mili- 
tated against the entrance of much new capital into 
chemical industry ; and, of course, with justification. 

During the past two decades many remarkable new 
chemical products have been evolved that are better and 
purer products for the same prices. New processing 
operations have also been perfected which have sub- 
stantially reduced the costs of many commodities. 
However, practically all these new products and proc- 
esses have been developed by established concerns in 
the chemical or related industries. This is not a chance 
happening, but rather the direct reaction of recent tax 
legislation. Our income tax system levies a substantial 
percentage of profits. This method of taxation is logical 
within certain limitations. However, it is largely non- 
discriminatory in that new enterprises are taxed on 
exactly the same basis as established concerns. This 
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for a constancy of profits through a 
more varied line of products as well as a more favorable 
competitive position. This situation obviously is one 
which could not prevail with a new enterprise. It 
reacts to handicap its growth unless new outside capital 
comes to the rescue. 

Starting any new enterprise is always a speculation 
that involves many investment hazards. When a new 
process and product is involved the odds against success 
run high. In view of these unfavorable odds, monetary 
reward in the form of substantial profit returns on the 
investment should result—or there would be no incen- 
tive to invest in new enterprises involving untried 
processes and new products. However, the Federal laws 
and those of many states make no distinction on this 
aspect of taxation. Yet many state and municipal tax 
provisions allow exemption on real estate as well as 
equipment for terms of two to 10 years. In some cases 
land grants, or free rental of abandoned structures, are 
offered as incentives largely to give employment in that 
locality. Considering the policies of this Administra- 
tion, both in its opposition to “bigness” and its desire 
to help the small enterprise, it is strange that no helpful 
act on this condition has been considered. 

Notwithstanding this peculiar tax angle, the chemical 
industry is in many respects unique. Research and 
development costs, as well as expenditures for special 
equipment, invariably run into high figures regardless 
of the type of industry. However, the major portion of 
chemical operations is conducted in standard equipment 
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most of which is versatile in its employment. The vari- 
ous processes form part of unit operations. Should a 
certain product or process prove unprofitable—the in- 
vestment is not lost; a rearrangement of equipment, or 
the processing of other products with the same equip- 
ment, has changed the color of many a ledger from red 
to black. While these changes involve a modification of 
the plot of the “flow sheet,” the physical changes are 
often mainly a rearrangement of the piping system. 


Low Average Labor Cost 


Another aspect of the chemical industry which makes 
it attractive to both investing capital and management is 
the fact that it employs only a small amount of labor. 
Statistics clearly show that the chemical industry enjoys 
the very low average labor cost of from one per cent. to 
two per cent. of the selling price of its products. This 
is espec:ally true of the production of heavy chemicals 
which occupies the extreme position at one end of the 
list while the textile industry is at the other end with a 
labor cost of approximately thirty per cent. of its total 
cost. In addition, in view of the fact that most of the 
workers have to be trained by that organization for the 
tasks at hand, this type of labor is not as widely union- 
ized as in the mechanical and electrical industries. 
Further, the number of employees per unit ad valorem 
or avo:rdupois of product is also very low. This condi- 
tion simplifies this phase of operation especially the 
record-keeping required by the Social Security Act for 
Old Age, Unemployment Insurance for federal and 
state, and the Wage and Hour regulations. Completely 
automatic regulating and recording equipment is being 
developed rapidly and brought into use with equal speed 
so that labor costs are gradually being reduced to even 
lower figures. The time is close at hand when prac- 
tically all of the labor consuming operations will be 
performed by automatic mechanical equipment, leaving 
only these acts involving the “exercise of judgment”’ 
to be performed by the employee. This means that 
chemical plants of tomorrow will be manned with super- 
intendents and foremen only, and that these will have to 
be highly trained technologists. 

Industry can well afford to invest in labor saving 
equipment so long as it provides for a satisfactory rate 
of interest on the investment, as well as amortization of 
principal. The extension of this policy steadily increases 
the amount of invested capital per employee. A repre- 
sentative value, as shown by the last Monsanto state- 
ment, is $8,000.00 per employed person. 

Chemical products are so fundamental in our social, 
economic and political structures that this industry is 
assured a permanent and conspicuous place in our na- 
tional life. Because of this, together with the fact that 
it deals with raw natural products, only a few of which 
reach the ultimate consumer without further processing 
of a physical nature, make this industry less susceptible 
to the sharp variations of business cycles which sc 
acutely affect types of manufactured goods purchased 
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by the ultimate consumer as such. While these thoughts 
apply to chemical products they are at the same time 
applicable to most other industries, particularly to those 
related industries involving chemical operation in only 
petty aspects of their production. 





Phosphates Direct From Rock 


A method for the direct production of the alkali phosphates 
(for example, tri-sodium phosphate) direct from phosphate rock 
(calcium phosphates) is reported in detail in English patent 
499,566 (1938) belonging to Chemische Fabrik Budenheim Akt.- 
Gesaltshaft. According to patent, the process can be eco- 
nomically carried out if care is taken to exclude carbonic acid 
in the treatment of mixtures of crude phosphates and alkalies. 

If a mixture of crude phosphate and caustic-soda solution is 
dried and ignited in the usual manner, for example, in a rotary 
tube or reverberatory furnace, the decomposition proceeds with 
only a poor yield, but if the drying and ignition is carried out 
with the exclusion of carbonic acid the yields approach the 
theoretical. An additional advantage is that the thermal treat- 
ment can be completed at an extremely low temperature and in 
a very short time. Thus, for example, it is possible to convert 
apatite into trisodium phosphate or fluorine-containing trisodium 
phosphate within one hour at a temperature of only 400—500° C. 
Method may be carried out as follows: 

The finely ground apatite is made into a paste with, preferably 
concentrated, caustic soda solution, the mixture is then quickly 
dried and is ignited, for example, in a tunnel kiln or furnace 
which is heated either externally or may be provided with 
internal electric heating. The fact that the carbonic acid is of 
decisive importance on the course of the alkaline decomposition 
is, comment the patentees, both new and unexpected. It could 
not be foreseen that if carbonic acid were excluded the decom- 
position would proceed at such low temperatures and in such 
a short space of time. 

For obtaining the highest yields, the impurities in the apatite, 
and which combine with alkali, must be taken into account when 
calculating the quantity of alkali required. Excess of alkali 
beyond the proportion 1P:O; :3Na:O which is necessary for the 
formation of trisodium phosphate may vary within wide limits. 
The quantity of alkali may be reduced by subjecting the crude 
phosphate to a preliminary purifying treatment, for example, 
by a chlorinating roasting, or by treating the crude phosphate 
at an elevated temperature simultaneously with gaseous chlorine 
and hydrochloric acid. 


Use of Sodium Carbonate 


Instead of caustic soda, sodium carbonate can be employed. 
The temperature required for the ignition is then about 400° C. 
higher, and care should be taken that not only is the carbonic 
acid evolved in the ignition process rapidly conducted away, but 
also that no fresh carbonic acid has access. 

The yields can be increased by leaching out the heated product 
with hot water, for example, at a temperature of about 100° C. 
and using the smallest possible quantity of water so that hot 
concentrated solutions are formed. For this purpose the mother 
liquors from the crystallization can be additionally employed. 

In an example given in the specification, 100 kilograms of a 
phosphate containing 36.25 per cent. P2Os, 0.72 per cent. Fe:Os, 
2.73 per cent. Al-Os, 5.83 per cent. SiO., and 3.40 per cent. F, 
are made into a paste with 80 kilograms caustic soda in the form 
of a soda lye of approximately 40° Bé. The paste is rapidly 
dried with the exclusion of COz and is kept in an electrically 
heated furnace for a period of one hour at a temperature of 
500° C. The product is disintegrated, leached out quickly in hot 
water and filtered; 67.5 per cent. of the P.O; employed is 
recovered as trisodium phosphate. (Chemical Trade Journal.) 
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“Those vessels 
have been in service 
more than 20 years 








Courtesy, Merck & Co., Inc 


Gnd they ve stl as good ts new |” 


Here is proof that General Ceramics Chemical Stoneware 
is durable, for the above photograph, taken in an eastern 
chemical plant, shows a battery of Ceraware Filters still in 
perfect condition after more than twenty years of severe 
service. 

And this ware is as dependable as it is durable .. . is 
acid-proof both in glaze and in body to effectively prevent 


corrosion, contamination, and leakage. Yet its first cost is 


low, and because Ceraware does not demand periodical 
repair or replacement, the first cost is the last cost. 

If you are interested in lower manufacturing costs, inves- 
tigate General Ceramics Chemical Stoneware. Simply 
state the products in which you are interested (coolers, 
condensers, towers, pipe, etc.) or summarize your particular 
problem, and complete information will be sent without 


cost or obligation. 





GENERAL CERAMICS COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y 


BUFFALO: 306 Jackson Bldg PORTLAND: Railway Exchange Bldg SPOKANE 
CHICAGO: 208 S. LaSalle St SAN FRANCISCO: 276 Monadnock Bidg TACOMA 
LOS ANGELES: 415 South Central Ave SEATTLE: 1411 Fourth Ave, Bldg MONTREAL 
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GENERAL. 
CERAMICS COMPANY 2 


1823 South Maple St 
Tacoma Bldg 
537 Matthews S 
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INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING THE SYNTHETIC RESIN, PLASTIC, 
SOLVENT AND PLASTICIZER INDUSTRIES 


Phthalic Anhydride Maleic (Toxilic) Acid 
Maleic (Toxilic) Anhydride Malic Acid 
Succinic Acid Succinic Anhydride 


Fumaric Acid 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES ON ALL 
ORGANIC PRODUCTS 


NATIONAL ANILINE , —— C0., INC. 


Intermediates Division BOwling Green 9-2240 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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“Headliners” 


“Grandpappy™: Below, 
in exclusive CHEMICAL IN- 
DUSTRIES photograph shows 
Grandfather John A. Chew 
proudly exhibiting the first 
grandchild, a son of Mr. and 
Mrs. LeBaron Sands Wil- 
lard, III, of Ipswich, Mass. 
Mrs. Willard is the former 
Elizabeth Chew. Who knows 
but what the next generation 
of chemical buyers will be 
addressing their inquiries t 
Chew & Willard! Right, M 
Schaeffer McLane, supervisor 
of office work in the Cleve- 
land branch sales office of 
General Chemical, who was 
recently honored by his fel- 
low employees for his 40 
vears of service with General 
Chemical and its predecessors. 


Englis Ie xtreme 
upper right, Dr. Henri Dreyfus, Co-managine 
Director of British Celanese, Ltd., who was 
awarded the Perkin Medal of The Society of 
Dyers and Colourists of Great Britain recently 
Award was made for “Discoveries of work of 


outstanding importance in connection with the 
development of the Cellulose Acetate Rayon 
Industry in England.’ 


Synthetic Wool: Right, Princess Cora 
Caetani, who is considered as one of the world’s 
best-dressed women, shown as she arrived in 
New York on the S. S. Conte Di Savoia, April 
6, dressed in a blue suit and a blue knit sweater, 
made from skimmed milk—specimens of Italian 
4 synthetic fabrics 


ventures in the making 
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Inereased Handling Facilities: = To meet a steadily increasing demand for its dustless carbon black, Continental Carbor 
has just completed an addition to its Burquist bulk storage tanks. Original installation consisted of a Burquist type tank having 
two compartments each of which had a capacity for 90,000 pounds of pellet black 
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Each year the Southern Textile Exposition pro- 
vides a common meeting ground for textile ex 
ecutives and specialty manufacturers and the 
13th, held at Greenville, S. C., April 3-8, was no 
exception. The Hercules “Girl-Friend” (ex 
treme left) attracted no end of attention \t 
the left, Harry W. Rose and Murray Wixon, 
both of American Cyanamid, and below, J. S 
and J. J. Murray, partners, Greenville Chemical 
Co., Greenville, S. C., prominent Southern manu 
facturer of textile chemical specialties 


\t the left, W. N. Kline, Jr., 
chemist with Stein, Hall’s 
Charlotte office, and directly 
below him J. W. Stallings, 
chief chemist of the South- 
ern laboratory of the same 
rganization. The three gen 
tlemen directly below were 
the Mathieson Alkali con 
tingent consisting of George 
Kk. Missbach, “Tommy” 
Thompson, and J. W. Ivey. 
Directly below them is Hugh 
Puckett, Southern Sales 
Manager for Cyanamid, while at the top, right are Robert E. Buck, manager of the Greenville office 
of Arnold, Hoffman, and W. T. Smith of the same Organization \t the bottom right, is E. H. Arnold, 
president, Arnold, Hoffman. 
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To Make Ri pe Olives Edible 


The extreme bitterness of freshly picked 7 es 
is scientifically removed by a curing process 
which includes several baths in solutions of 
caustic soda. First, the olives are graded for 
size, then soaked in brine for three weeks to 
harden the fruit tissue and develop flavor. Then 
comes the first alkali bath, which for the Mis- 
sion and Manzanillo varieties of ripe olives con- 
sists of a solution of 114 to 1°4 ounces of 
granular 76% Caustic Soda per gallon of water. 
The Caustic is then leached out and the fruit 
darkened by oxidation. Usually, three or four 
subsequent baths in weaker caustic solutions 
follow. The first solution is allowed to pene- 
trate the skin only, but the final one reaches 
clear to the pit. These Caustic Soda treatments, 
not only remove the bitterness but they also in- 
tensify the color. 

Anyone could live without olives, if neces- 
sary, but many of our large industries could not 
exist without Caustic Soda. Columbia is pre- 
pared to meet the most exacting specifications 


COLUMBIA 


SODA ASH ¢ CAUS SODA + SODIUM BICARBONATE °* °¢ ° 
MODIFIED SODAS °« ; neon CHLORINE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 


of Caustic Soda users whether flake, ground, 
solid, or liquid is required. A recent develop- 
ment is Columbia 73% Liquid Caustic Soda 
shipped in insulated tank cars protected on the 
inside by a patented coating which prevents 
contamination by heavy metals during ship- 
ment. Columbia welcomes the opportunity of 
discussing your Caustic Soda problems. 


Columbia Soda Ash used by the glass, soap, 
and chemical industries; Liquid Chlorine by 
the pulp and paper industry, in water purifi- 
cation, sewage disposal, and general bleaching 
operations; Sodium Bicarbonate for the baking 
and cracker making industry, prepared flour 
and baking powder manufactures; Calcium 
Chloride for dust and ice control, concrete 
curing, and refrigeration brines enjoy the repu- 
tation of being second to none. 

Correspondence is invited regarding your in- 
dividual requirements or about the applications, 
grades, and packings of Columbia products. 


i 


BARBERTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO + BOSTON + ST. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + MINNEAPOLIS + PHILADELPHIA 
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COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION + PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


HERE IN 1900 BEGAN PRODUCTION OF COLUMBIA SODA ASH. QUICKLY THE PLANT GREW. IN 1901 COLUMBIA 
CAUSTIC SODA WAS FIRST PRODUCED. IMPORTANT BY-PRODUCTS FURTHER CONTRIBUTED TO RAPID GROWTH. IN 
1936 CAME THE FIRST PRODUCTION OF COLUMBIA LIQUID CHLORINE. THE SAME YEAR SAW THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
COLUMBIA SODIUM BICARBONATE. OTHER ALKALI AND CHEMICAL PRODUCTS ARE SUPPLEMENTING THIS LINE AS 
FAST AS MAN'S INVENTIVE GENIUS DISCOVERS BETTER WAYS TO FILL MAN'S EVER-INCREASING NEEDS. * OUR PART 
1S HUMBLE; OUR PRODUCTS UNROMANTIC. BUT IN THE MAKING AND PROCESSING OF MANY OF THE OLDEST, MOST 
USEFUL, MOST NECESSARY COMMODITIES ON EARTH THEY PLAY A VITAL PART. UPON THE QUALITY OF OUR OUTPUT 
DEPENDS THE QUALITY OF INNUMERABLE PRODUCTIONS. GLASS IS CLEARER; PAPER IS WHITER; TEXTILE FIBRES ARE 
FINER; EVEN THE BREAD WE EAT AND THE WATER WE DRINK ARE PURER, BECAUSE OF THE WAY WE DO OUR PART. SO, 
ACCEPTING THIS RESPONSIBILITY, WE SERVE THE NEEDS OF INDUSTRY WITH FAITHFULNESS AND ZEAL, VIGILANTLY 
MAINTAINING EXACTING STANDARDS WHICH PERMIT NO COMPROMISE WITH QUALITY, — AND NEVER WILL 




























Below, 


identical atmospheric conditions at all times 





Attractive Lobby: \ portion 
of the new reception room in the 
recently completed office building in 
the Barberton plant of the Colum- 
bia Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass. It is interesting to 
note that liberal use was made of 
Pittsburgh products in the con 
struction and decorative motif. The 
walls are covered with gray car- 
rara glass, trimmed in maroon car 
rara glass. This glass is manufac 
tured by Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 
The ceiling is painted with Pitts 
burgh Plate Wallhide interior paint, 
and the glass blocks are those pro 
duced by the Pittsburgh Corning 
Co. Facing the visitor as he enters 
through the front door, is a large 
mirror on the opposite wall. Etched 
on a separate piece of glass which 
is placed against the large mirror, is 
an inscription which in tabloid form 


tells of the growth and purpose ot 


the Columbia Chemical Division. 


the constant temperature humidity 
room in the new laboratory 11 which analysis 


of paper and paper board can be carried on at 



















Research Serviee: Hercules Powder 


opens new laboratory at Ho!tyoke, Mass., to 






provide customers of the Paper Makers’ 
Chemical Division located in the New Ene 
land area with still more efficient service. 
\bove, the main “lab,” equipped with all th 


latest research and testing devices 
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STRENGTH AND PURIIT.-- 
DEPENDABLE IN SUPPLY 





DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY — 


PITTSBURGH AWD EVERYWHERE 


Plant Operation and 
Management 


A digest of new methods 
and plant equipment 


Treating Gas Poisoning Cases 


In Chemical Plants 


By F. Rutledge Davis 





HEN a man is overcome by a 

toxic gas, quick action is neces- 

sary. If there is a spark of 
life still left in the victim and if his throat 
and lungs have not been too seriously in- 
jured by the gas, he has'a good chance of 
recovery provided artificial respiration is 
given promptly. His chances of recovery 
are greatly improved by the prompt admin- 
istration of oxygen mixed with five or 
seven per cent. carbon dioxide to stimulate 
breathing. 


available. 


warm. 
The best way of supplying this oxygen- 
carbon dioxide mixture to an unconscious 





Requisites for Treating 
Gas Poisoning Cases 


. Training in the Schaefer prone pres- 
sure method of artificial respiration 
on the part of men who are always 


. Gas masks, to protect rescuers. 


- An inhalator, to supply oxygen and 
stimulate respiration. 


. Blankets and hot pads to keep victim 


5. Ammonia inhalants. 


creasing his intake of oxygen. This is a 
perfectly natural action, since breathing is 
normally controlled by carbon dioxide. 
One of the reasons why a person who has 
been gassed stops breathing is that his 
natural supply of carbon dioxide has be- 
come depleted. 


Proper Use of the Inhalator 
If the victim is still breathing fairly well 
when rescued, the inhalator is applied with- 
out any other treatment; but if 
stopped breathing, or if 


he has 
he is breathing 
weakly or only in occasional gasps, artifi- 








person is by means of the inhalator. This 
instrument was especially developed for 
treating cases of asphyxia and, while it is very simple in con- 
struction and principle, it is highly effective for this purpose. 
An inhalator consists essentially of a face piece, which covers 
the patient’s nose and mouth; a breathing bag, which is con- 
nected to the face piece by means of a flexible tube and from 
which the patient draws his oxygen supply; and one or more 
cylinders, containing compressed oxygen with from five per cent. 
to seven per cent. of carbon dioxide, which supply the oxygen 
to the breathing bag. As the gas in the cylinders is under 
pressures as high as 2,000 pounds per square inch, it is fed to 
the breathing bag through a pressure-reducing valve, which, for 
safety’s sake, should be of a type approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. A check valve in the breathing bag permits the 
patient to breathe air if 
the oxygen supply fails. 
The important feature 
of this instrument is the 
use of a small amount 
of carbon dioxide in the 
oxygen. Pure 
cannot be given 
factorily to a 


oxygen 

satis- 
patient 
who is breathing weakly 
because it tends to slow 
down the rate of respi- 
ration. Carbon dioxide, 
however, has the oppo- 
site tendency; it stimu- 
lates respiration. Hence, 
when the oxygen-carbon 
dioxide mixture reaches 
the patient’s lungs, he 
immediately begins to 
breathe more deeply and 


more quickly, thus in- treatment. 
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. . . ee a 
Inhalator, with all parts removed from case for greater convenience in giving “ 
Two face pieces permit treating two victims simultaneously, 
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cial respiration should be started at once. 
The inhalator should be applied as soon as 
it is available, but artificial respiration must be continued until 
normal breathing is definitely resumed. NEVER CONSIDER 
A GAS VICTIM DEAD EVEN IF HE IS NOT BREATH- 
ING. Many a man has been resuscitated after hours of artifi- 
cial respiration. 

The inhalator is suitable for use by laymen, since it cannot 
injure the victim—and, in fact, since physicians are rarely avail- 
able on a moment’s notice, the victim must usually be treated by 
laymen if he is to survive. 

Inhalator treatment is indicated in all cases of gas poisoning. 
In light cases of poison- 
ing by carbon monoxide 
or a petroleum deriva- 
tive, the inhalator will 
often bring about satis- 
factory 
few 


recovery in a 
whereas 
without it recovery may 


hours, 
take several days. 


Handling Gas Poison- 
ing Cases 

Since everyone in the 
chemical industry ought 
to know how to handle 
cases of gas poisoning, 
it might be well to out- 
line the procedure here. 

Always remember that 
it is folly to enter a 
gas-ladened atmosphere, 
without the proper pro- 
tection, even to rescue 
human 
chances are 


being; the 


that you 
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VOID Dil UTIO! _ 


OF CORROSIVE BATHS 
AND SOLUTIONS HEATED BY INJECTION 





OF LOW PRESSURE STEAM 








Outer, blind end tube, 
graphite. Inner tube 
and fittings, metal. 
Fittings of other form 
may be adapted to this 
principle. 











@ Graphite pipe and fittings 
have high heat conductivity, low 
coefficient of thermal expansion 


and good mechanical strength. 


PIPE AND 
FITTINGS 





They are immune to reaction 
with most of the materials en- 
countered in chemical manu- 
facturing industries at the con- 


centrations and temperatures They are sufficiently impervious 





ordinarily employed. to carry low pressure steam without 


“NATIONAL” Carbon and Graphite 
disturbing seepage. 












They resist the corrosive 


action of all acids. alkalies and  [/ @ less pervious material than graphite is 
3 required, **Karbate” No. 2, a graphite base, 
salt solutions except those of 


corrosion resistant product, can be used on 
most applications. 


, - . ‘ - © eS 
Brick, Tile and Special Struc tural Shay 
anks and 
are used for lining vats and tanks a! 
for other types of construction where 
or Y 
highly oxidizing character. 
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will only add to the number of victims. If no gas masks are 
available, ventilate the area as thoroughly as possible and go 
in with a rope tied around your waist and with someone ready 
to pull you out in case you should drop. But gas masks should 
always be available wherever there is a possibility of gas poison- 
ing accidents. Without this protection, there is bound to be a 
waste of precious time and the exposure of rescuers to danger. 

Get the victim into fresh air at once, but handle him as gently 
as possible. Avoid dragging him face-down over rough ground. 

If breathing is weak or has ceased, begin artificial respiration 
immediately. Keep the victim warm, as an unconscious man 
gets chilled quickly and pneumonia often follows even mild cases 
of gas poisoning if the victim is not properly protected. Blan- 
kets and hot pads that heat up as soon as water is poured into 
them should form part of the first-aid equipment. 

Apply the inhalator as soon as possible. 

Never give an unconscious man stimulants. The use of an 
ammonia inhalant after breathing is restored may be helpful, 
and hot coffee may be given after the patient has recovered. 

Do not let the patient make any exertion. 

A physician should be sent for at the earliest opportunity, but 
do not wait for him or interrupt the treatment outlined above 


to get him. Otherwise, the patient may be dead before the 
physician can arrive. 


Production of Pure Anthracene 


Production of highly pure anthracene, carbazole and phenan- 
threne from crude anthracene by a new method is described by 
the Russian chemists Ardachev and Poliakova in Prom. Organ, 
Khim., 4, 23, 601-605. Method consists essentially in separation 
of the anthracene in the form of its addition product with maleic 
anhydride. Process is operated in benzol solution. After treat- 
ing solution with alkali, two fractions are obtained—a benzene 
solution which contains the carbazole and phenanthrene, and an 
aqueous solution from which the addition product is precipitated. 


Determination of Hydrogen In Coal-Gas 


A simple and effective method for determination of hydrogen 
in coal-gas analysis has been evolved by H. N. Banerjea, L. A. 
Bhatt and R. B. Forster, D.Sc., F.I.C. In this method (Analyst, 
Feb., ’°39) the hydrogen in the residual gas is absorbed rapidly 
and completely by means of an absorption medium consisting 
of an aqueous suspension of dinitrosoresorcinol in the presence 
of a freshly reduced nickel catalyst supported on kieselguhr. 
The estimation is carried out at ordinary temperature in a 
Lunge-Orsat apparatus provided with a fifth absorption pipette. 
The catalyst is not poisoned by traces of carbon monoxide. 


Benzol Refined by Hydrogenation 


The ordinary method of refining benzol with concentrated 
sulfuric acid not only causes an undesirably large loss (10%), 
but removes valuable anti-knock compounds. J. H. Carlile and 
C. M. Cawley, Fuel Research Station, Greenwich, show that 
hydrogenation at 350° C. and 20 atmos. pressure in presence of 
pelleted molybdenum sulfide gives sufficient removal of sulfur 
compounds without appreciable reduction in the proportion of 
unsaturated hydrocarbons. In one example the loss was 4 per 
cent. and the octane number was reduced from 105 for the once- 
run benzol to 103 for the same material after mild hydrogena- 
tion treatment.—Chemistry and Industry, 57,347-349. 


Odor Removal From Dyes 


The nigrosines and indulines as usually made possess a dis- 
agreeable odor, caused by traces of basic components, which 
practically debars their use as foodstuffs. A method for improv- 
ing the properties of these products is given in E. P. 498,751 
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(Chemical Trade Journal, Feb. 24, ’39, p. 190). According to 
invention, the odor is permanently removed by addition of car- 
boxylic acids or derivatives or substitution products thereof. 
Suitable additives are citric acid, tartaric acid, saccharic acid, 
cinnamic acid, benzoic acids (and their substitution products, 
such as hydroxy-, amino-, sulfobenzoic acids and others), uric 
acid, urea and others. Quantity of acid to be added may vary 
between wide limits, but in most cases additions of 2—5 per cent, 
by weight (calculated on the dyestuff) are sufficient. 

Preferably process is carried out so that in case of the water- 
soluble dyestuffs the additions are added in the last phase of 
the production to the aqueous solution which is to be evaporated, 
after the sulfonation and neutralization is complete. In case of 
spirit-soluble dyestuffs, these are dissolved in a suitable solvent 
which, after making the additions and mixing well, is again 
evaporated. 

The following is one example, the parts being by weight: 

To an aqueous solution which is obtained after sulfonation 
and neutralization of 100 parts of nigrosine, spirit-soluble 
(Schultz, Farbstofftabellen, VII. Auflage, No. 985) and which 
is to be steamed down, 3.5 parts of tartaric acid are added; this 
mixture is slowly evaporated to dryness while stirring. A 
nigrosine is obtained of the same quality as the nigrosine WL 
(Schultz, Farbstofftabellen, VII. Auflage, No. 986) which is 
completely odorless in the cold, and which does not show any 
basic by-odors when boiled up with water. Instead of tartaric 
acid, citric acid, salicylic acid, p-oxybenzoic acid, aminosulfo- 
salicylic acid, uric acid, urea and others can be used. 


Flotation of Silver Ores 


The flotation process may supplant or supplement smelting 
and cyanidation as a method for the treatment of many silver 
ores, it is indicated as the result of experiments conducted by 
the Bureau of Mines. All the commercial silver minerals can 
be floated successfully under proper conditions, it is shown in a 
report just published by the Bureau. These conditions are dis- 
cussed in some detail and the adverse action of slime and certain 
reagents are pointed out. 

This report is the latest addition to the Progress Reports 
series of the Metallurgical Division of the Bureau of Mines 
and is designated as Report of Investigations 3436, “Some Fac- 
tors Affecting the Flotation of Silver Minerals,’ by E. S. 
Leaver and J. A. Woolf. Copies may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


Separation of Fluorspar, Lead and Zine 


The unusual problem of separating three valuable products, 
fluorspar, lead and zinc, from a single ore by flotation has been 
solved, and details of the process have just been published by 
the Bureau of Mines, as Report of Investigations 3437. 

High-grade fluorspar is demanded by the steel, ceramic, and 
chemical industries, while lead concentrates and zine concen- 
trates may be a profitable source of lead and zinc, if effectively 
separated from each other and from such gangue minerals as 
silica, calcite, and pyrite. 

Aim of the Bureau of Mines investigators was to produce 
lead concentrates relatively free of zinc and fluorspar, zinc con- 
centrates containing less than 1 per cent. of fluorspar and mod- 
erately free of lead, and fluorspar concentrates practically free 
of sulfides and containing at least 98 per cent. of fluorspar. 

Conditions were established under which selective flotation 
produced the desired results. Quebracho, a crude tannin extract, 
was found to be very effective in the separation of fluorspar 
from sulfides, calcite, and siliceous minerals. Results of 
laboratory and pilot-plant tests were so encouraging that a flota- 
tion plant embodying the findings is to be erected to treat the 
ores. 
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A18. Algol Yellow 4GF Paste, Circular G-171, a new vat dyestuff 
recommended for bright greenish-yellow shades on cotton; very good 
fastness to chlorine bleach solutions. General Dyestuff Corporation. 

A19. Amercoat Corrosive-Resistant Plastic Coatings, a group of 
cold-applied synthetic organic plastics resistant to various types of cor- 
rosive action. Amercoat Sales Agency, Exclusive Distributors. 

A20. Annual — Report, Barter Trading Corporation, 
issued January, 1939 

A21. The Bakelite Review, Vol. II, No. 1, April, 
illustrated with interesting and new uses for bakelite. 
ration. 

A22. The Clean-Up, April, 1939, an interesting, illustrated issue, 
featuring various applications of fungicides and insecticides, as well as 


general articles on modern home and public-building sanitation. C. B. 
Dolge Co 


Limited, 


1939; profusely 
Bakelite Corpo- 


A23. “The Durez Molder, April, 1939, featuring new uses for Durez 
plastics, notably a country home whose exterior has been constructed of 
Durez-bonded plywood. General Plastics, Inc. 

A24. 


Insulcrete, a new light-weight insulating refractory concrete, is 
described in a_ bulletin of the Quigley Company. _ ; ’ 
A25. The Merck Report, April, 1939, contains an article entitled: 


“Occupational Diseases in Chemical Processes,” wherein the _author, 
Emery R. Hayhurst, discusses the diseases prevalent in this field, 
their hazards, diagnosis, and treatment. Merck & Co 


A26. The Monsanto Magazine, April, 1939; this month, in addition 
to its regularly excellent departments, are featured a grand article by 
Charles F. Kettering, ‘‘Research and New Industries,” and : ‘ 
Marple’s announcement of the establishment of the John and Olea 
Queeny Educational Foundation. The Foundation will help to provide 
schooling for the children of Monsanto employees. Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company. 

A27. The Pioneer, February, 1939, chlorine and caustic users should 
welcome the arrival each month of this house organ for the wealth of 
ideas and timely items it contains. Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

A28. PVA Polyvinyl Alcohol, Bulletin No. A-9830, a synthetic water- 
soluble resin, described as a white or creamy-white powder, tasteless and 
odorless, forming stable water solutions. R & H Division, duPont. 

A29. Price List, as of April 15, 1939. J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 

A30. Price List, April, 1939, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. 

A31. Witcombings, February, 1939, this latest issue discusses such 
questions as ‘“‘Foam Rubber for Automobile Cushions,” ‘‘Mineral Oils 
for Inks,” and “Choosing the Right Barium Sulfate,” and a host of 
other items of like interest. _Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 

A32. Wood Preserving News, April, 1939, featuring an article on 
the preservation of wood in coal mine structures. Issued by the Ameri- 
can Wood-Preservers’ Association. 

A33. Water Corrosion Control, Bulletin No. 373, an informative 
and genuinely valuable brochure. Easy and interesting to read, it has 
obviously been prepared with care and forethought; only six pages in 
all, but belongs on the executives’ bookshelf. Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


Equipment 


E31. Air-Cooled Transformers, providing circuit insulation and cool 
operation, described in Westinghouse Catalogue Section 75-030, issued 
March 27, 1939. Equipment designed for domestic use and for light- 
duty industrial application. Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 


Co. 

E32. Better Grinding at Lower Costs, Bulletin No. 
grinding mill machinery especially suitable for cement and rock prod- 
ucts industries, and applicable to many process industries; profusely 
illustrated with pictures of complete mills of these various types and 
details of their construction. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

E33. Centrifugal Heavy Duty Process Pumps, Bulletin W-341-B4, 
covers horizontally split, two-stage model for refinery service; gives 
dimensions, specifications, and details of construction, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

E34. Centrifugal Heavy Duty Process Pumps, Bulletin W-341-B5, 
covers type LT, horizontally-split, single-stage model for refinery serv- 
ice; includes dimensions, specifications, and details of construction. Wor- 
thington Pump & Machinery Corp. 

E35. Centrifugal Pumps, Builetin W-321-B13, covers Types DY, 
DEY, DHY, DKY, DXY and DEXY, monobloc, turbine drive model; 
said to be suitable for conditions where fire and explosion risk from 
chemicals, gasoline, dust, oil or gases make other power units unsafe. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


1462-B, covers 





E43. Laboratory Mixer, designed especially for the water plant con- 
trol laboratory, speeds up the jar test materially and affords a means of 
accurate coagulant estimation; paddles are of stainless steel, and are 
driven by ladder chain and ptedaet from a_ variable-speed motor, the 
latter provided with an accurate tachometer. Phipps and Bird, Inc. 

E44. M.S.A. Gas Mask, designed especially for protection against 
hydrocyanic acid fumes. Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

E45. M.S.A. Hydrocyanic Acid Gas Detector, another contribution 
to safety in the chemical industries by Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


E46. Monel and Nickel Kettles for the paint, varnish and printing- 
ink manufacturer, Bulletin C-7, February, 1939. International Nickel 
Co,, Inc. 

E47. 


Monel and Nickel in Oil Refining, Bulletin C-2, replete with 
information on this subject, including treating, lube plants, distillation, 
and miscellaneous data one page being devoted to notes on fabrication. 


International Nickel Co 
6, No. 2, items gathered and illustrated 


E48. Nickelsworth, Vol, 
from miscellaneous sources, all featuring uses of nickel and nickel prod- 


ucts; included is a chart comparing corrosion rates of various metals 
and their alloys. International Nickel Co., Inc. 
E49. Nickel Steel a. Vol. 8, No. 2, April, 1939, illustrations 


featuring applications of nickel steels in the heavy industries and in air- 
craft construction. International Nickel Co., Inc. 

E50. Packomatic, Vol. 15, No. 1, featuring the new Packomatic 
Commander and other packaging equipment. The new “Packie” bottle 
is described, a non-returnable and discardable container designed for the 
brewing industry, weighing only 734 oz. yet containing 12 oz. of beer. 


J. L. Ferguson Co. 

E51. Products of Haynes Stellite Co., Booklet, presents physical, 
mechanical and chemical properties of this company’s principal alloy 
products, together with a brief description of aa. a fund of valuable 
information for engineers and those who design equipment parts which 
must withstand wear, abrasion, impact or chemical corrosion. Haynes 
Stellite Co. 

E52. Refrigeration Compressors, Bulletin C-1100-B2, on horizontal 
type, single-stage and two-stage belt-driven or direct- connected to synchro- 
nous motor model; sizes, dimensions, and details of construction outlined, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 

E53. Roller Bearing Universa] Joints and Flexible Drive Shafts, 
for industrial applications, Catalog Ind. 1939, valuable technical informa- 
tion, including photographs and specifications. Mechanics Universal Joint 
Division, Bore-Warner Corp. 

E54. Ro-Ball Stabilized Gyrating Screens, Folder No. 375, shows 
new applications of this equipment which manufacturer claims has met 
wide success in the chemical industry; complete descriptions and speci- 
fications given. J. H. Dav Co. 

E55. Saccharimeters, Brochure, describes instrument as a simple sac- 
charimeter of sturdy construction in which are embodied those features 
of a commercial instrument most essential to accuracy, ease and sim- 
plicity in cleaning and convenience in maninulation; in using this instru- 
ment no tables for conversion of scale readings are required. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co. 

E56. Settling Tank Sludge Collectors, Catalog No. 1742, on Straight- 
line model for efficient, continuous removal of sludge from rectangular 
tanks at sewage treatment and water purification plants; hook contains 
layout drawings, installation pictures, and capacity table. Link-Belt Co. 

‘E57. Spout-Type Magnetic Separators, Bulletin No. 97, illustrating 
enlarged models for large capacity requirements. Featured is the safety 
trap, especially important as insurance against — failure and other 
operating conditions. Stearns Magnetic Mfe. 

E58. Stabilized Gyrating Screens, Bulletin ‘No. 375, on Day Ro-Ball 
type for all industries, shows new applications of this equipment and 
includes specifications. J. H. Day Co. 

E59. Stainless Steel Milk Evaporators, 
described, with tables of capacities and sizes, 
construction of different models. Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. 

E60. Stainless Steel Pump, Bulletin No. 861, on Model 2K, which 
is made in several different corrosion-resisting alloy steels; contairs de- 
tailed information, including dimension drawings and rating charts. 
Duriron Co. 

E61. Taber Abraser. Bulletin 3901, describes Calibrated ABRASER 
Wear Testing Outfit for grading of applied surface finishes, a completely 
coordinated physical testing outfit commercially available for measuring 
the amount of wear and abuse that various types of surfaces will with- 
stand; price list included. Taber Instrument Co. 

E62. Taber V-5 Stiffness Gauge, described in Bulletin No. 3802, is 
designed for the accurate measurement of the stiffness quality of paper, 
light metallic sheet, and wire. Taber Instrument Co. 

E63. Utah Electro-Magnetic Feeders, and other equipment operating 


Bulletin 319, completely 
and blue charts showing 


Men rotating or sliding parts, Bulletin No. 1833-A. Allis-Chalmers 
g. oO. 
E64. Vari-Pitch Texrope Sheaves, Bulletin No. 1261-B, illustrating 


and describing the stationary-control type for occasional changes of 
speed and the motion-control type for frequent changes of speed. Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

E65. Waytrol Electric Vibrating Feeder and Weighing Mechanism, 
encased in an attractive streamlined metal sheath; can deliver from a 
few pounds to 100 tons hourly. Jeffrey-Traylor Division, Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Comnany. 

E66. Aluminum News-Letter, April, 


: 1939, latest issue of this always 
interesting and attractive leaflet. 


Aluminum Company of America. 














E36. Colalloy Circulars, describing the non-ferrous alloy, a_ rust- 
proof, silver-white, non-toxic, light-weight metal especially suited for 
sagen cengnes for = “5 ah ee J ee (kettles, piping, 
tank trucks and cars, tubs, etc.). Colonial oys 3 : : 
E37. Diesel Engines. Bulletin S-500-B36, on Type CC, vertical en Snen 
four-cycle, direct-injection, totally enclosed model developed for installa- New York City 
tion where continuous, heavy-duty loads are to be carried; includes 
dimensions. Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. I would like to receive the following booklets; specify by 
E38. “ES’ Compressor, Catalog 3063-A, complete information about 
Class “ES” air or gas compressor which are equipped with I-R Channel NS ac nes cask ee ec ogee Cites baat tans toed gv ne oad ee epieoch me oes 
Valves, said to be a radical advance in compressor valve design; four 
pages are devoted to illustrations of some of these machines, exempli- eer rrr rrr rrr errr rrr rrr iiirrririittirrtr it rrrtrirtirerttr terete 
fying service in different industries. Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
E Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures, Catalog, announcing new three- i ee ct a Ri aaah ad sae de poscwal Pacmscveeak es esactaneeeeniiees 
light and 48” fluorescent daylight reflector units for industrial applica- ‘ 
tion, covers entire line. Miller Co. Ni Te a seh oer pe goes case anaheim eae Ia 
E40. ‘Four Corner” Direct-Connected Synchronous-Motor-Driven 
Compressors, Bulletin No. 3426-I, featuring a “four corner” construc- Company se eeeccccccsecseeeeenseeeeeessseneeeees sees eseeeeeeeeseseneeasescsenesecesesseseseseeseeses 
tion of two low and two high pressure cylinders having a single motor 
and crankshaft; available are sizes of from 700 to 3,000 horsepower. | a TRE ene BPC nS RS OT ORT 
ae ay any Leaflet No. 2354. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. All information requested above must be given to receive 
E42, Inter-Plane Grinder Bulletin, No. 1267, issued April, 1938, by pereret 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
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Chemical Porcelain QC 6 


Claiming strength, chemical stability, non-porosity and resist- 
ance to abrasion and corrosion combined to an extent unknown 
in any other material, chemical porcelain is a distinctly new, 
outstanding development that contains tremendous possibilities 
in the chemical and allied fields. 

A range of pieces available, said by the maker to offer oppor- 
tunity for more efficient and economical handling of chemicals, 
include evaporating dishes, pitchers, jars, ball mill jars, pots, 
kettles, beakers, funnels, piping, a light-weight super-strength 
vacuum filter, and a porcelain roller for paper coating, textile 
dyeing, etc., polished to one-thousandth-inch surface accuracy. 

The manufacturer also offers complete facilities for developing 
special shapes and special bodies to meet particular requirements. 
Chemists and engineers should obtain the details of this new 
development. 


Dual Filling Machine QC 7 

A large manufacturer of filling machinery reports that 
he has solved the problem of the specialty manufacturer who 
must utilize the same filling machine for several different prod- 
ucts through the development of an automatic vacuum filling 


machine equipped with a dual set of filling mandrels and a dual 
filling system. 
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While one product is being run through one division of the 
machine, the other filling system can be set up for the next 
and no time is lost in filling operations. 


Vibrating Feeder and Weigher QC 8 


Just announced is a newly styled electric vibrating feeder and 
weighing mechanism of novel design. The device has a number 
of uses and applications in a wide variety of fields wherever 
accurate weighing of materials on a continuous basis is required. 


Drum Type Magnetic Separator QC 9 


One of the large producers of an extensive line of magnetic 
separators and magnetic friction devices has completely rede- 
signed its drum type magnetic separator. Separators of this 
type can now be applied to both wet and dry operations. The 
vibrating feeder now provided for dry operation affords a uni- 
form flow of material and accurate control of the material to 
conform to the type of separation desired. It is designed par- 
ticularly for the purpose of removing impurities from finely 
ground materials. The vibrating feeder delivers free-flowing 
material in a uniform layer into the magnetic field where the 
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impurities are eliminated. The even distribution of the material 
allows close and intensive contact with every particle as it 
passes through the magnetic field. 

In the wet operation arrangements are made for an under 
feed of the slurry, contact of the flowing material being made in 
a dense, highly concentrated magnetic field. Impurities thus 
extracted are disposed of as the cylinder rotates, conveying 
them out of and beyond the flow where they are immediately 
discharged. 

The new magnetic separator is so designed that it can be 
built with a multiple drum arrangement thus providing for the 
extraction of the most feebly magnetic particles by subsequent 
passing through various magnetic zones. The drums are built 
in various sizes depending on the capacity desired. 


Economical Air Filter QC 10 


Embodying all the well-known desirable principles of earlier 
models, a newly designed dry-type air filter for small internal 
combustion engines, compressors, pumps and all “air-breathing” 
machines, offers important economics. The new model is amply 
protected against all weather conditions by the heavily enameled 
steel housing opening at the bottom. This steel housing, of 
simple pressed metal construction, is less expensive than the 
aluminum louvred shell of the former model which it supersedes. 


Air Motored Mixers Qc 


A manufacturer of air motored agitators has just introduced 
a new mounting for the direct drive types. All the excellent 
features of the earlier models are retained, including variable 
speeds (30 to 6000 RPM), quiet operation and elimination of 
fire and explosion hazards. A laterally swinging cross arm, 
holding the air motor with direct drive shaft and propeller, is 
adjustable up and down a vertical bar and can be fixed at any 
height. The ease of lowering the agitating unit (weight 15 Ibs.) 
into the tank and raising it when the operation is complete is 
the main feature of this new mounting. 


Dry Chemical Feeder Machine QC 12 


A new model of a vibratory type dry chemical feeder machine 
has been placed on the market. This new machine is similar to 
the other models of vibratory dry chemical feeders made by 
this concern, except that it is of smaller capacity, designed pri- 
marily for use in the majority of those water works filtration 
plants and sewage disposal plants where the dosage of chemical 


is not heavy enough to warrant the expense of larger capacity 
machines. 


Redesigned Compressors QC 13 


A prominent manufacturer of synchronous-motor driven com- 
pressors has improved by a redesign the larger 4-cylinder units, 
built in sizes of from 700 to 3,000 horsepower. These larger 
compressors feature a “4-corner” construction of two low and 
two high pressure cylinders having a single motor and a single 
crankshaft. They now embody a simplified arrangement of 
cylinders and intercoolers which increases accessibility and effi- 
ciency of operation. Other improvements include the use of a 
new “Turret-type” Channel valve, which provides greater valve 
area for the larger cylinders. 
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The Nation’s Chemists Report 
Latest Developments at Baltimore 


By Walter J. Murphy 


Managing Editor, Chemical Industries 


WICE a year members of the Amer- 

ican Chemical Society meet formally 

to hear progress reports of what is 
new in pure and applied chemistry, and while 
the scientific aspects of the recent Baltimore 
meeting were somewhat overshadowed by the 
burning question of whether or not profes- 
sional chemists should be licensed, neverthe- 
less, the two thousand-odd chemists in atten- 
dance heard several distinguished contempor- 
aries discuss a wide variety of new products, 
new uses for old products, and new methods 
and processes. 

While, of course, not a complete surprise to those in attend- 
ance, the paper on the synthetic production of glycerol (glycer- 
ine) from petroleum gases attracted special attention. In view 
of the publication in this issue in the “Creating Industries Series, 
1918-1939” of the article on chemicals from petroleum, written 
by Dr. E. C. Williams, vice-president in charge of research, 
Shell Development Co., it is unnecessary to report in detail here. 
Suffice to say that the new process, representing a commercial 
scale organic synthetic method of making glycerol from propy- 
lene, an abundant 
waste product of petro- 
leum cracking, through 
reactions with chlorine, 
was declared to be one 
of the leading achieve- 
ments of the last 20 
years. Formerly glyc- 
erol was entirely sup- 
plied as a by-product 
of the soap industry 
and the present re- 
search synthesizes the 
product for the first 
time from substances 
neither animal nor veg- 
etable. 

Two intermediate 
compounds of the proc- 
ess, allyl chloride and 
allyl alcohol, both 
highly toxic, and now 
to be made for the first 
time commercially, will 
become extremely im- 
portant in the synthesis 
of other commodities, 
it was pointed out. 
Both highly reactive in 


gases 


gas. 
processes 
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At the Baltimore meeting of 
the American Chemical So- 
ciety several important new 
developments’ in syntheses 
were reported, including that 
of glycerol from petroleum 
and _ high 
from air, steam and natural 
Other new products and 
disclosed at 
meeting are briefly outlined. 





Dean S.C. Lind, University of Minnesota, and president-elect of the A.C. S., 

Dr. Charles Krauss, Brown University, and president of the Society, and 

Dr. Thomas Midgley, Jr., Ethyl Gasoline Corp., and a director of the A.C.S., 
snapped at the recent Baltimore meeting. 
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organic syntheses, they are in particular poten- 
tial raw materials for plastics and _ resins. 


Use of Deactivators 

The high knock rating of today’s gasoline 
reflects the skill of the refiner in developing 
the modern petroleum cracking processes. But 
the gasoline so manufactured is subject to 
deterioration in storage and handling particu- 
the arly by coming in contact with metals, spe- 
cially copper unless it is stabilized by anti- 
oxidants before delivery to dealers and con- 
sumers. If stabilization is not accomplished, 
car performance suffers through lowering of the anti-knock 
value of the gasoline and the building of a gummy deposit in 
the carburetor, intake manifold and on the valves of the con- 
sumer’s motor. 

A new method of keeping this “gum” out of gasoline was 
reported by du Pont chemists which is designed to improve 
the existing widely used method of preserving cracked gaso- 
line by means of antioxidants or gum inhibitors. The new 
method introduces one to 50 parts per million of organic 
compounds _ termed 
“deactivators.” 


explosives 


Aviation Fuels By 
High Pressure 
Hydrogenation 
The past few years 

have seen a rapidly in- 

creasing demand for 
supplies of aviation 
fuels of high quality. 

The available sources 

of aviation naphthas 

have, until the past few 
years, been limited to 
the light fractions from 
selected crudes. These 
naphthas possessed the 
stability, volatility and 
anti-knock properties 
requisite to aircraft 
fuels. Research pro- 
grams directed towards 
expanding the quantity 
of aviation fuels and 
improving the quality 
of existing fuels have 
led to the development 
of hydrogenated prod- 
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ucts which meet the requirements of the aviation industry. 
Naphtha produced by high pressure hydrogenation are similar 
in stability and volatility to the best straight run fuels from 
selected crudes, and have anti-knock properties superior to such 
natural naphthas, 

During the past year the hydrogenation plant of the Standard 
Oil of Louisiana has produced a very substantial quantity of 
aviation gasoline. Recycle operations at 60 per cent. fresh feed 
yield 85 per cent. of aviation gasoline of 75-77 octane number. 
The naphtha produced is of excellent color and has low sulfur 
and gum content. These hydrogenated naphthas also have 
higher clear octane ratings and better lead response than the 
best straight run naphthas. 


Adhesion of Neoprene to Metal 


Recent experimental work at the du Pont Rubber Laboratory 
has shown that neoprene can be adhered almost integrally to a 
wide variety of metals. This matter of adhesion between neo- 
prene and metal is important in a wide variety of applications. 
Among the most important applications are motor mountings 
and other types of rubber springs and linings for industrial 
chemical equipment. 

New methods for controlling the viscosity of neoprene cements 
were revealed by Starkweather and Wagner of du Pont. Neo- 
prene cements, that is solutions of du Pont’s synthetic rubber- 
like material in organic solvents, are widely used in industry. 
Heretofore it has been necessary to use solvents in relatively 
low concentrations because concentrated solutions have had a 
tendency to self-vulcanize. 

The work of Doctors Starkweather and Wagner gives promise 
of making it practical to use more concentrated solutions. This 
means a saving and a speeding up of production to manufac- 
turers who use neoprene cements in their production processes. 


High Explosives From Air 


Cheap and limitless production of high explosives from air, 
steam, and natural gas were forecast by Prof. Henry B. Hass, 
head of the department of chemistry at Purdue. Two new high 
explosives having properties comparable to nitro-glycerol, now 
used in dynamites and ‘‘double-base” military powders, result 
from a new chemical synthetic process, in which nitromethane 
and nitroethane obtained by vapor phase nitration of natural 
gas hydrocarbons are condensed with formaldehyde. The 
explosives, provisionally called “nibglycerol trinitrate’ and “nib- 
glycol dinitrate” can be used in place of either nitroglycerol or 
glycol dinitrate, another important explosive. They have the 
advantage of lowering the freezing point of dynamite. 

The process gives the high explosives industry potential free- 
dom from dependence on glycerol, the basis of many explosives, 
according to Prof. Hass. The investigations were financed by 
Hercules Powder as a Purdue Research Foundation Fellowship. 


Utilization of Lactic Acid 


Recently Smith and Claborn of the U. S. Bureau of Dairy 
Industry have perfected a method for converting dairy products 
into a rubber-like substance, technically known as polymethyl- 
acrylate. This is accomplished by fermenting the milk sugar 
in whey to lactic acid and subsequently converting this acid into 
the methylacrylate polymer, This rubber-like material is water 
white, highly elastic, very tough, and is not discolored by sun- 
light or ultra-violet rays. 

The polymers of the acrylate esters have wide utility in the 
preparation of lacquers, varnishes, impregnating compounds, and 
as supporting materials. All types of textile materials and 
paper may be coated or impregnated with these acrylate 
polymers without curing or use of special and complicated equip- 
ment. By the impregnation treatment fabrics and paper may be 
made moisture resistant and impermeable to gases. Materials 
with these characteristics are useful as crease-resistant fabrics, 
and in making ship’s sails, balloon cloth, and clothing for pro- 
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tection against poisonous gases. Treated paper and cloth also 
have good electrical characteristics and are used for electrical 
insulation, 


Superior Shellac Varnishes 


The advantages of new shellac varnishes being developed at 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute by a research program sponsored 
by the U. S. Shellac Importers Association were discussed by 
Paul F. Bruins. 

Shellac varnish when dissolved in alcohol is opaque because 
of the insoluble constituent-wax. This wax is valuable for its 
plasticizing effect, keeping the finish from cracking and becom- 
ing too brittle. It was found, however, that the presence of the 
wax decreased the water resistance of the varnish. A more 
durable and clear shellac varnish is obtained when the wax is 
removed. 


New Organic Sulfur Compounds 


It has been demonstrated in work being done at the University 
of Alabama that one of the sulfur organic substances produced 
from chlorobenzene and sulfur at 240-260° contains slightly more 
sulfur than “thiokol,”’ and is rubber-like in character. A most 
interesting and remarkable property of this new substance is 
that the rubber-like property is lost when the substance is dis- 
solved and is regained upon precipitation with an acid. This 
may mean that cloth, etc., may be impregnated with this rub- 
ber-like material. Perhaps a new synthetic rubber of com- 
mercial importance may be developed from this phase of the 
work. 


Economical Bleaching of Wood Pulps 


More economical methods of bleaching wood pulps were fore- 
cast by McCarthy of McGill. The chemical reactions of lignin, 
an impurity in cellulose pulps obtained from wood, with chlorine, 
a chemical used in bleaching, have been studied both using 
lignin in its isolated form, and lignin as present in the pulps. 

The amount of chlorine which became chemically united to 
the lignin and the amount of a second group known as a “meth- 
oxyl group” to chemists and which split off from the lignin 
as a consequence of this treatment was found to increase, as 
the acid used was increased. It was stated that results will be 
published later showing that Q. P. Peniston has found that the 
same type of chemical reaction with chlorine seemed to take 
place in both the isolated lignin and the lignin in the pulp. The 
authors offered a theory in order to account for some of the 
chemical alterations in the lignin which take place as a result 
of the chlorine treatment. The experimental results obtained 
were considered by the authors to offer promise as a basis for 
the development of more economical methods of bleaching wood 
pulps. 


C.S.C.’s Lacquer Formulation Technique 


U. S. Patent No. 2,150,096, issued last month to Commercial 
Solvents Corporation, reveals a new lacquer technique, based on 
the fact that by a novel method of lacquer formulation and appli- 
cation, it is possible to apply at elevated temperatures—150° F. to 
160° F., for example—a lacquer containing much larger propor- 
tions of solid ingredients than have ever before been used. The 
flow and other characteristics of lacquer so formulated and 
applied are equal to those of lacquers applied in the usual way. 
Blushing troubles are reduced to a minimum by new system. 

Although these high-solids lacquers require new and different 
methods of formulation, they do not require any unusual ingre- 
dients since in these new lacquers—as in the older conventional 
types—highest solids content and optimum flow (smoothness) 
are obtained with butyl acetate and Butanol, the common sol- 
vents used by the lacquer industry. 

Indications are that this new technique will have a profound 
influence on lacquer formulation and on finishing practices in 
general. 
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Heat-resisting Two Durez molding materials with as- 
Molding Materials bestos fillers are being made by General 
Plastics, Inc., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. Durez 38-443 was form- 
ulated to meet underwriter specifications calling for ability to 
withstand 200° C. continuously for 72 hours. Its heat resist- 
ance is placed at 490° F., its impact strength being given as 
0.23 fit. lb. and compressive strength 28,000 p.s.i. Specific grav- 
ity is 1.80. The second material, Durez 38-646, also asbestos- 
filled, but of lower specific gravity (1.59), has the following 
properties: Heat resistance, 500° F.; impact strength, 0.19 ft. 
Ib., compressive strength, 28,000 p.s.i.; flexural strength 9,000 
p.s.i., the latter being, the makers state, higher than for any 
of the several similarly classed Durez materials heretofore offered. 


Lead Silicate 
As a Frit 


A product of interest to the glass and ceramic 
industry, “Eagle Lead Silicate,” is described 
as a glassy-like, fritted material which is a chemically com- 
bined lead-silicate, containing approximately 85% PbO and 15% 
SiO:. Manufacturer, Eagle-Picher Sales Co., Cincinnati, O., 
states it is composed of fairly fine particles, yet is found to be 
remarkably dustless. Its melting temperature is 725-775° C. 
Rigorous tests prove it has many important features and tech- 
nical advantages in this field. 


French 


Sulfate of ortho-oxyquinoline, being sold under 
Insecticide 


the name “Cryotonol” in France, as an insecti- 
cide, is reported as being effective against spores and mycelia, 
and to be entirely without burning effect on healthy plant 
tissue. In treating vine mildew, in addition to the usual Bor- 
deaux mixture, a copper sulfite paste is used; a special brand 
of sodium sulfite being marketed for use in preparation of this 
paste. (Chemical Trade Journal, Feb. 24, ’39, p. 192.) 


“Butacite” A plastic for use in safety glass for motor 
Safety Plastic vehicles, which greatly reduces hazardous in- 
juries resulting from broken windshields, will be displayed by 
Du Pont at the New York World’s Fair. Its outstanding char- 
acteristic is that it is so flexible it stretches under destructive 
impact. Plastic, called “Butacite”’ vinyl acetal resin, is derived 
from coal, air and water. When the glass is broken the frag- 
ments adhere to the plastic instead of flying. 


Petroleum 
Solvent 


A new development in naphthas—a straight run 
petroleum naphtha in the fire hazard classifica- 
tion of mineral spirits and in the volatility classification of 
VM&P—is announced by General Naphtha Co., Hartville, O. 
Also possesses somewhat improved solvency over normal min- 
eral spirits manufactured from mid-continent crude. 


Zine Fluo-arsenate Development of new arsenical insecticides 
An Insecticide has been investigated for several years by 
Boliden Mining Co. (Sweden), and has resulted in discovery of 
a new group of products, called fluo-arsenates, which contain 
fluorine, pentavalent arsenic, and one of several of the metals, 
zinc, copper, aluminum, and magnesium. These products, their 
production and use have been patented by company (E. P. 
499,529, mentioned in Chemical Trade Journal, Mar. 3, ’39, 
p. 218). New fluo-arsenates can be made with a very low con- 
tent of water-soluble arsenic and are by reason of their in- 
solubility and stability harmless to plants. As they also possess 
very suitable physical properties, and have a good action against 
biting insects, they are equal and in many cases superior to 
lead arsenate. 


Hydrogenated 
Products 

by Barrett Co., 
98/100% purity, 


Addition of a group of hydrogenated products 
to their line of coal-tar materials is announced 
40 Rector St., New York City. All are of 
and have wide industrial application. Cyclo- 
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hexane and methylcyclohexane are cyclic hydrocarbons for use 
in the fine chemical industry for recrystallization and extrac- 
tion purposes. They are useful as solvents for fats, oils, waxes 
and crude _ rubber. 

Cyclohexanol and methylcyclohexanol are cyclic alcohols. 
Because of their purity and wide application as solvents, stabil- 
izers and homogenizers they find use in synthesis and in the 
chemical field, the soap, textile, synthetic resin, lacquer, paint 
and varnish, polish, printing ink, leather and rubber industries. 

Cyclohexanone and methylcyclohexanone are cyclic ketones. 
Due to their purity, solvent and blending properties, they are 
particularly effective in chemical synthesis, and in the cellulose 
and synthetic resin, lacquer, rubber, textile, printing ink and 
plastic industries. 


Maleinate In the Chemiker-Zeitung, February 25, Dr. E. 
Resins Fonrobert describes a non-phenolic oil-soluble syn- 
thetic resin which has been produced in Germany for the last 
two years. Known as Maleinate resins, these products are 
glycerides of the addition product of abietic acid (derived from 
rosin) and maleic acid. The addition product contains three 
carboxyl groups, which, when pure, have a melting point of 
227°-228° C. The method of manufacture is secret. The author 
states, however, that in preparation of the additive product, 
equimolecular quantities of the abietic acid and maleic acid (or 
anhydride) are not used, but the former is employed in excess 
in order to obtain a material which, when subsequently ester- 
ified, is of a satisfactory low melting point. When the maleic 
acid content is increased the hardness increases rapidly. This 
new resin is said to possess advantage over the modified pheno- 
lic resins because of their exceptional colorless nature and their 
applicability to white and water-white varnishes. Resins are 
stable to light but are not so resistant as are the phenolic resins 
to water and weather. 


Permanent An important addition to the Rohm & Haas 
Resin Finishesline of solvent free resin dispersions, for pro- 
duction of permanent finishes on textiles, paper, and other water 
absorbent materials, is ““Rhoplex W-66,” described as a water 
dispersion of a new, clear, colorless resin which contains 
no organic solvents or plasticizers. The clear resin de- 
posited from this aqueous dispersion is unusually tough and 
flexible. 

Product may be used in acid, neutral or alkaline solution 
and due to its unusual stability and versatility it is adaptable 
to a wide range of finishing processes. The dispersion deposits 
a continuous, thermoplastic film whether air dried or force 
dried. This resin film requires no curing or baking, and 
is usually resistant to acid or alkali. It increases the 
strength of textile fibers and fabrics and acts as an ex- 
tremely effective agent to bind and set soft twisted yarns 
and fibers. A marked increase in fullness and body is 
imparted to textiles by very low concentrations of the disper- 
sion. The brilliance and depth of modern dyestuffs are not 
only maintained but actually enhanced by the crystal-clear resin 
film, which will not cloud the most delicate tints. The resin 
has proved equally adaptable for the successful finishing of 
woolens or cottons, spun rayons or linens, and is easily applied 
on standard mill equipment. 


“Santophen 20” “Santophen 20,” technically described 
Wood Preservative as pentachlorophenol, for preservation 
of wood, has been announced by Ira Hatfield, plant pathologist 
in Monsanto’s research laboratories. Inventor declared it has 
been found in tests so far completed that “Santophen 20,” its 
derivative “Santobrite” (sodium pentachlorophenate), and its 
formulation ‘Permatol A” (pentachlorophenol in an organic 
solvent), all will protect wood against degrading agents, 
such as decay and termites. Free from objectionable color and 
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odor, new preservative can be applied to wood without mate- 
rially altering the wood’s characteristic “feel” or appearance 
and without affecting subsequent finishing of the wood with 
paint or other surfacing, it is declared. 


Amber Amber Mines, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. City, 
Varnish in response to requests to make available the excel- 
lent electrical properties of amber in a thin, easily applied form, 
have developed amber varnish. In this new form the unequaled 
surface resistance of amber, especially under humid atmospheric 
conditions, suggests many new uses. 

Especially suitable for high frequency insulation, vacuum 
impregnation of coils, condensers, transformers and cables with 
amber is now possible, with many important results yet to be 
evaluated. 

Excellent protection from corrosion is offered by this varnish 
because of its hardness, elasticity, and mechanical and chemical 
resistance. Amber coating will stand variations from —50° to 
+-130° C. without injury, and a spray of 3 per cent. salt solution 
does not attack it. The varnish adheres especially firmly to 
light metal. Light metal varnish coated sheets can be rolled 


down to half the original thickness without developing cracks 
in the coating. 


Titanium Krebs Pigment & Color Corp., Wilmington, Del., 
Pigment has announced a new titanium pigment, “Ti-Pure” 
Y-CR, which combines non-yellowing properties with reduced 
chalking and improved tint retention. It is claimed the com- 
bination of advantages of the new pigment has not been obtain- 
able before in one material and does combine the characteristics 
of “Ti-Pure’ CR and “Ti-Pure’ Y in one pigment. Stands 
higher baking temperatures without yellowing and shows marked 
resistance to lithographic breakdown. Reduces chalking, 


improves gloss retention and color stability especially on exterior 
finishes. 


Textile Soromine BS is a new textile softener of General 
Softener Dyestuff, producing very good smoothing and filling 
effects. Aside from this, when applied in small quantities with 
a little acetic acid, it also improves the fastness to water and 


to a certain degree, the fastness to perspiration of direct dyeings. 


Month’s 
New Dyes 


Du Pont’s new dye developments include a new 
spirit soluble color, “Luxol’” Fast Blue MBS, for 
making transparent lacquers and spirit printing ink colors. In 
alcohol solutions it may be used for coloring leather, paper, 
celluloid and wood. “Ponsol’”’ Olive GGL Paste is a new vat 
dye for khaki and olive shades of uniform cloths and other 
types of service fabrics subject to severe wear. 

Among the recent General Dyestuff dyes are:—Fastusol Green 
L6BL producing fine bluish greens of good fastness, discharges 
clear with an alkaline paste and is well suited for dyeing mixed 
fabrics of cotton and rayon or wool and spun rayon. Diazo 
Bordeaux BA upon diaztization and developing with Developer 
AMS produces on cotton or rayon, bluish shades of red with 
good fastness to washing. These shades are distinguished by 
their very easy dischargeability to a clear white with Ron- 
galite C. 


Delayed Aero Ac 50 is a delayed action activator developed 
Activator by American Cyanamid for use with mercaptoben- 
ziothiazole or its derivatives. Laboratory tests led Cyanamid to 
make the following claims for Aero Ac 50: It fluxes into rub- 
ber easily, thereby giving good dispersion and insuring a uniform 
cure, resulting in good resistance to flex-cracking ; as an activa- 
tor for the thiazole type of accelerators in the production of 
compounds with high modulus and tensile, it shows the desired 
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delayed action necessary for good processing; as an activator 
for mercaptobenzothiazole in tire treads, it offers the possibility 
of improving or maintaining quality at lower costs. 


Rayon 


3orne Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 
Conditioner 


City reports the introduction of the ‘Tintinoil” 
process for rayon, It consists of a mechanical spraying unit for 
tinting and conditioning viscose, acetate and other man-made 


fibres and an especially prepared “conditioning” agent. 


Rayon 


“Tintanox”-A RX, made by National Lead, is a 
Delustrant 


special grade of titanium dioxide developed to 
improve the light stability of dyed acetate yarn. The pigment 
has all of the general characteristics of regular titanium dioxide, 
such as chemical inertness, high refractive index (2.55), with 
a pH of 7.0 to 7.5. The treatment of this pigment is such that 
the color is only slightly affected. By the use of “Titanox”-A 
RX the fading of dyes is reduced to a remarkable degree, or 
eliminated altogether. 


Slip-Proof Providence Drysalters Division, Hercules Pow- 
Finish der, Providence, R. I., is offering a new thermo- 
plastic resin, “Resitex” designed for a slip-proof finish on rayon 
fabrics. It can be easily modified to produce any desired hand 
in the goods; can be used with regular equipment as no curing 
under high heat is necessary. It is compatible with gums, 
starches, softeners and finishing oils, and is resistant to dry 
cleaning fluids and standard laundry practice for rayon fabrics. 


Food Dewey & Almy Chemical, Cambridge, Mass., has 
Wrap entered the food wrapping field. The Cryo-Vac method 
permits wrapping of chickens, sides of beef, and other meat- 
stuffs in rubber, and offers advantages to meat packers said to 
never have been possible heretofore. Definition of Cryo-Vac 
can be construed to mean “Cold and empty,” an apt definition as 
the method of handling will indicate. Cryo-Vac wraps are made 
of specially compounded latex, are odorless, impart no taste, 
and are moisture and vapor proof. 


“Ethofoil”’ Ethofoil, a new film for electrical insula- 
Insulation Film tion, is announced by Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. Product is Dow ethyl cellulose cast into 
brilliantly clear transparent film. It is a thermoplastic sheet 
whose physical, chemical, and dielectric properties combine to 
make it an unusually interesting material for electrical insula- 
tion. Ethofoil No. 10, the regular type, consists of unmodified 
ethyl cellulose and is not moisture-proofed. Ethofoil No. 63 
is a more thermoplastic film material, consisting of ethyl cellu- 
lose and a permanent plasticizer. It is less permeable to mois- 
ture than the No. 10, and is particularly suited to lamination 
to paper and cloth by heat and pressure. 


Plating Rack 


Wrap Rax is a new synthetic thermoplastic 
Coating 


resin in tape form which is characterized by 
its ability to resist chemically all of the cleaning, pickling, and 
plating solutions commonly used in electro-plating. Manufac- 
turer, Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, N. J., 
claims it is ideally suited for use as a coating for electro-plating 
racks. Coating will also withstand the abrasion, and the 
mechanical and thermal shocks encountered in ordinary use 
without cracking or breaking, and its excellent dielectric prop- 
erties provide good insulation. The basic material is made by 
the Halowax Division of the Bakelite Corp. 


“Suedelak” “Suedelak,” a lacquer finish resembling 
Lacquer Finish suede, especially recommended for display 
work where no light reflection is desired, is announced by 
Western States Lacquer Co., 4001 E. 52 St., Maywood, Calif. 
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FRUM EAST TO WEST 


GOLDEN , 











® Widely used in laundries, for textile 
finishing, metal cleaning, electroplating, 
etc., and for use in cleaning compounds. 


® Possessing widely varying characteris- 
tics, they are useful for corrugated boxes, 
soaps, textiles, water treatment, furnace, 
cements, etc. 


® A white free-flowing product in the form 
of tiny flakes that are quickly soluble in hot 
or cold water. Produces solutions with 
very high pH values but which are safely 
buffered by the silica content. 


-ORTHOSILICATE 





DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


Standard Silicate Division 
General Offices - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Plants at Cincinnati - Jersey City + Lockport, N. Y. + Marseilles, Iii. 
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and new compounds 
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HEMICAL manufacturers in the past few years have 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars for research to 
develop new detergents to eliminate for the housewife 
much of the after dinner drudgery of dishwashing. The same 
products, in perhaps somewhat differerit formulation, are avail- 
able for application in mechanical dishwashing machines in 
restaurants, hotels, 





institutions and dairies, but since a large 
part of the dishwashing compounds are not sold by industrial 
chemical manufacturers directly to consumers, but are formu- 
lated by a large number of chemical specialty firms, it behooves 
the latter to keep fully abreast of the innovations in detergency. 
And this is, of course, just as necessary whether the specialty 
maker merchandises a small package dishwashing compound to 
the household trade exclusively, or sells in bulk to some of the 
153,468 eating places and 45,347 hotels in the United States, or 
does a combination of both. 

The fundamental thought that the chemical specialty manu- 
facturers must have continually in the back of their minds is 
that while the perfectly ideal detergent has yet to have been 
discovered, that at an accelerated pace new ones are becoming 
available, each with different physical and chemical properties, 
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ThesFormulation of 
Dishwashing Compounds 


By Benjamin Levitt 


The rapid introduction of new detergents is revolutioniz- 
ing the old stand-by formulas for dishwashing compounds, 


household cleansers and soap powders 


each with certain advantages and disadvantages. 
has yet been offered, probably none ever will. 

It does not seem so many years back that trisodium phosphate 
burst upon the detergent industry as the final word and changed 
the whole outlook in the cleanser field. Yet since that time a 
relatively large number of new silicates and new phosphates 
have been made available—metasilicate, orthosilicate, sodium 
hexametaphosphate, sodium tetrapyrophosphate, potassium tetra- 
pyrophosphate, to mention several but not all of the newer ones. 
It is just a few weeks past that still another was announced— 
sodium tetraphosphate, with interesting properties for dishwash- 
ing products. And, of course, those in the detergent field are 
wondering just what ultimate place the synthetic wetting agents, 
the higher fatty alcohols, and the sulfonates will assume in 
detergent formulation. 

The requirements of a dishwashing detergent are that it 
should have good wetting power, be a good emulsifier, have 
deflocculating power to break up lumps of food held together 
by means of fat, and should contain sufficient alkali to at least 
partly saponify the fats present. All the above properties should 
be present, and at the same time, the compound should be 
harmless to the hands, especially in the household cleansers. 


No panacea 











While most of the kitchen dishwashing formerly was done 
with a cake of soap in a dishpanful of warm water, there was 
nevertheless a good deal of soap powder used for the same 
purpose. The U. S. Standard soap powder is a prototype of 
those compounds, which may be represented by the following 
analysis: Moisture, 45%; anhydrous soap, 15%; soda ash, 40%. 
This is the type of compound which produced “dishpan hands.” 
It still has considerable sale, because it is relatively inexpensive, 
and is a high-powered detergent, where heavy grease and soil 
are to be removed, but it is no longer used to any extent for 
washing dishes in the home. 

A modern soap powder would analyze as follows: Moisture, 
10%; soda ash, 10%; sodium silicate, 10%; and soap, 70%. 
Such a powder, while conforming to the general specifications 
set forth above, lacks a very desirable quality, which has of 
late been included in the newest type of compound. It is a 
chemical which either dissolves calcium and magnesia entirely, 
or at least forms a suspension, so as to prevent the formation 
of the usual limesoap curds in hard water. 

The newer type of soap powder tests as follows: Moisture, 
12%; soda ash, 10%; sodium silicate, 10%; sodium tetrapyro- 
phosphate, 10%; anhydrous soap, 58%. 

The old type of soap powder had fair emulsifying properties, 
but owing to its meagre soap content, the suds went “flat” soon 
after several dishes had been washed with it, so that it no longer 
produced the wetting out effect. The water was changed and 
more powder had to be used. 

The modern powders, rich in soap and containing sodium 
silicate with other alkalies, preserve the desirable properties 
indicated above, over a longer period. They consequently pro- 
duce more work. 

With the recent introduction of tetrasodium pyrophosphate, 
“suds booster” into household powders, we have a new era in 
dishwashing. This alkali is considerably milder than the older 
types (pH 10.2 for a 1% solution at 25°C.). Besides, it has 
the very remarkable property of forming a complex sodium 
calcium pyrophosphate, which is soluble in excess of sodium 
pyrophosphate. This quality is just as desirable in dishwashing 
as it is in laundering, if not more so. By preventing the forma- 
tion of sticky calcium soaps, the dish drains clear, lustrous 
and in a more sanitary condition. 

One authority recommends for household dishwashing the 
following composition: 60% trisodium phosphate; 5% sulfonated 
alcohol; 35% tetrasodium pyrophosphate. 


Mechanical Dishwashing 


In mechanical dishwashing machines, where water at about 
160° F. is used, a strong compound must be employed, which 
will wash almost instantaneously. For this purpose one of the 
compounds employing sodium metaphosphate probably holds first 
place. However, owing to its relatively higher cost, a number 
of proprietary compounds have been offered, which have a very 
extensive sale and do a good job too. 

Research has shown that dishes are washed more nearly free 
of bacteria by the compound which completely prevents the 
formation of lime soaps. Sodium metaphosphate has been found 
to prevent the formation of lime and magnesia soaps and there- 
fore the proponents of its use claim that it makes a most effi- 
cient dishwasher. They claim that dishes are more nearly 
sterile when washed with this compound or with proprietary 
preparations containing a percentage of metaphosphate. 

Likewise sodium metasilicate has been found a very efficient 
material because it supplies sufficient initial alkalinity and 
replenishes the solution with alkali after the cleansing action 
has proceeded for a considerable time. 

The compound which embodies both of the above alkalies 
shows the following analysis: Trisodium phosphate, 15%; 
sodium metasilicate, 40%; sodium metaphosphate, 40%; and 
caustic soda, 5%. This was found to be the best formulation for 
mechanical dishwashing machines, as proven by the percentage 
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of light transmitted before and after cleaning glass plates. 
determinations were made photometrically. 

As an alternative to the latter compound, the author recom- 
mends <he substitution of tetrasodium pyrophosphate for the 
meta compound, which would result in a considerably cheaper 
mixture. 

In many institutions, both crockery and aluminum dishes are 
washed together. A well known proprietary compound offered 
for this purpose has the following composition: 


The 
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A detergent in block form is preferred by some hotel proprie- 


tors. Upon analysis, the following constituents were found: 
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U. S. Patent 2,037,566 covers a compound to be used for 
cleaning aluminum, tin and zinc. It specifies a mixture as 
follows: Trisodium phosphate, 63%; sodium borate, 10%; 
sodium silicate, 25%; magnesium sulfate, 2%. Tinware 
cleanser, British Patent 451,028, consists of 91% sal soda and 
9% sodium sulfite. 

The dairy industry is a large consumer of various alkalies, 
among which may be found trisodium phosphate, soda ash, 
sodium metasilicate and caustic soda. Caustic soda is used to 
the extent of a 1% solution in bottle washing. Usually one of 
the other materials is used along with caustic soda to facilitate 
emulsification. A solution of sodium metasilicate, one pound 
in 12 gallons of boiling water, is suggested for bottle cleaning, 
as well as for the removal of grease and oil from metal parts. 
This solution will not destroy the luster of aluminum, or 
roughen its surface, 

One of the most difficult tasks in dairy utensil cleaning is 
the removal of “milk-stone.” This is probably a compound of 
calcium and casein, well dehydrated. Hemi-sodium phosphate 
is said to remove this readily. Sometimes phosphoric acid is 
used for this purpose. 

Detergency of Alkaline Salt Solutions—F. D. Snell, I. & E. Chem., Jan., 
1932. 

Detergency of Alkaline Salt Solutions—F. D, Snell, I. & E. Chem., Sept., 
1932. 


Effect of Alkaline Detergents on Metals—C. L. Baker, I. & E. Chem., 
Nov., 1935. 


Sanitary Value of Metaphosphate in Dishwashing, Hall & Schwartz, 
I. & E, Chem., Jan., 1938. 





Manufacture Cold-Process Soaps 


Production of cold-process soaps by finely emulsifying the 
fatty material, adding a peroxide as accelerator, and, with or 
without adding water, treating with concentrated lye, is the 
basis of E. P. 494,276 (Chemical Trade Journal, Feb. 10, ’39, 
p. 147). For example, 22—25 kg. molten tallow or mixed tal- 
low and copra is emulsified in the emulsifier described in E. P. 
18,246/37, 40 gm. sodium peroxide is mixed in little by little, 
200 gm. water is added and mixture allowed to stand for 15 
min.; a solution of 3.16 kg. caustic soda in 2.96 litres of water 
is then emulsified in for 30 min., and the soap emptied into flat 
vats. The lye may be at 40° C. when added, whereby the soap 
sets as a porous voluminous easily powdered mass, 
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White Shoe Cleaners 


By Dr. Charles F. Mason 


ITH the approach of the summer season, it is likely 

that specialty producers are seriously considering 

what improvements should be made in their pres- 

ent product to meet competition and others are attempting to 

decide, whether or not such a highly seasonal item in a temperate 

climate is a good business risk. Although no statistics are 

available all signs point to a constantly increasing demand, 
which is in proportion to the increasing use of white shoes. 

Although methods of distribution for a product are sometimes 

misleading criteria for the total consumption, they are the next 

best, when more accurate figures are lacking. 

first introduced to the trade 

repair establishments. 


This item was 
through shoe stores and then shoe 
For a number of years it remained there 
but to-day it is upon the shelves of grocery stores, hardware, 
drug and cut-rate sundry stores, indicating that it is now a 
household necessity side by side with soaps, disinfectants, scour- 
ing materials and other household specialties of less importance, 

The necessity for using cleaners and coatings upon white 
shoes is obvious and the most sensible operation is to wash in 
soapy water, allow to dry and then apply a white finish. But in 
this day of speed the consuming public will purchase first any 
item, which reduces the expenditure of energy: hence the 
cleaning and coating is done in one operation necessitating a 
product containing an excess of water and detergents with pig- 
ments. 

The surfaces to which it is applied differ widely in physical 
properties and one product must clean, coat and subsequently 
not rub off from the types of material listed below with descrip- 
tive suffixes of the texture. 

1. Buck, smooth; 2. Suede, rough; 3. Linen, smooth and open texture; 
4. Canvas, smooth and rough; 5. Kid, very smooth; 6, Calf skin, smooth 
and rough; and 7. Pig skin, rough. 

All distributors complain that no item upon the market cleans 
and coats satisfactorily all of these different types of shoes and 
to a degree such complaints are justified. 
not take into consideration, 


They, however, do 
that the public is paying approxi- 
mately $3.00 per gallon for goods, which cost about $0.15 per 
gallon in materials only and such objections may continue until 
middlemen are willing to take a smaller profit by giving to the 
public a product closer to the white enamel type, which is a 
pigment dispersed in a volatile solvent with resins as binders. 


Photograph courtesy of Hazel-Atlas Glass. 
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Such products have been formulated upon principles closely 
allied to water paints, with the difference that the binder is low 
in concentration and the vehicle “water” is very high in this 
respect and carries dissolved detergents for cleaning. 
can be divided into four Sticks; 2. Suspensions 
(limpid) ; 3. Suspensions (viscous or creamy); 4. Pastes. 


They 
classes :—l. 


The stick form to-day is almost extinct due to difficulty of 
application, expense of production and lack of cleaning qualities ; 
hence only one formula is submitted. 


aed WM act cos oo oe we ee coses £8 Ot 
MUI 10 Wes Gries ka aac ares a sa wiate dices err 
OO as Us ect y-o 6 ke whole eek Siaa bale wa 25 parts 


The water is warmed to about 176° and the 
powdered glue is stirred in until dissolved. The whiting is then 
added slowly with constant stirring after the source of heat has 
been removed and to each 100 pounds of mixture 8 ounces of 
sodium salicylate are added to prevent decay of the glue during 
subsequent storage. 


Fahrenheit 


When the paste is smooth and uniform it 
is placed in warm molds and after cooling the sticks are removed 
and packed. 

In view of recent developments upon emulsified waxes, soaps, 
and binders, it seems probable that coatings in stick form could 
be formulated to give results as satisfactory as those now 
obtained with pastes, creams and limpid suspensions. The diffi- 
culties to be overcome are: Greater mechanical strength in the 
stick, the incorporation of binders and hygroscopic 
materials to retard evaporation of water during storage, 


soaps, 
and, 
lastly, the prejudice of the public toward products in stick form. 
The advantages, however, to be gained are lower costs in pack- 
ing containers, a less expensive item to the consumer and perhaps 
a faster turnover. 


Suspensions (Non-viscous) 


1. Zinc oxide 


Batic 1200 parts 
Lithopone Malan oe oe eece haa 2300 parts 
Alcohol (denatured) 2100 parts 


Sete CWRNG). 6 oid cect wen 88 parts 
Borax 12 parts 
Water 


4300 parts 


The pigments are weighed out and immersed in the alcohol 
with stirring until a slurry is formed and all particles are wet 
and dispersed. The borax is dissolved in a portion of the total 
water equal to ten times the weight of the shellac and the solu- 
tion is heated to the boiling point while the shellac is added 
slowly with constant stirring. When the solution is uniform it 
is allowed to cool and then the balance of the water and the 
pigment slurry is added. The whole mixture should be ground 
thoroughly either in a pebble or rod mill, a colloid mill if one 
is available, or in the absence of both, a small geared pump 
operating at about 400 revolutions per minute will suffice. Many 
well formulated products have not been accepted by the public 
for repeat orders due to neglect of this operation, because it 
improves the uniformity, smoothness spreading power and white- 
ness upon the shoes. 


2. Zine oxide . eer aia at arate forsee ian 
Ci CHOUGEEEED oo 6 oie ccceeesaes 2 
NEE os 6 cnn du cineceiweceenadwevoreaca barbooe 
WHOGEES <Se cxcasGdeacek Sas dildaace taacene Kandeess 84 


The glue should be dissolved in the water, while it is hot, and 
after cooling, the pigments are stirred in with the precautions 
about grinding and allowing to stand for evolution of gas 
bubbles mentioned in preceding paragraphs. To one hundred 
pounds, eight ounces of preservative are added, and a trace of 
blue dye is added to offset any semblance of yellow, which may 
be in the pigment. 
sodium salicylate. 


The preservative can be either phenol or 
The blue dye is based upon optical principles, 
which cannot be dwelt upon here but it is analogous to adding 
bluing (indigo) to the laundry water, when washing white 
clothes. The water may be blue but the goods come out whiter. 
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Suspensions (Viscous and creamy) 


he Ne oes oh ok eee ATR Ee ERAN 7000 
SINE MOIR 555, ate ws CS Rw MILE ROAR eee 63 
ES | Re ee ere POR Dee ea er ey 12 


Reet OREN) oon. o Nios code daw see ko aie .. 100 


RIO oe teas ae aa aes cee snes 75 
EN surge tue saeat te Cae ten tiee 50 
ONE Pt ene oe erm emer ry sor ee 700 
NEN ic ahs esa i Rinins. Mins > 0s Awe ia als areca To Oe 1500 
SOC IAGOIRE | ooo s sok s akaie wswaen soe semecess 500 


The caustic soda is dissolved in the water and the solution is 
heated to about 150° Fahrenheit, when the wax and stearic acid 
can be added and stirred until all particles have been emulsified. 
The glue and Karaya gum can then be added and stirred in while 
the solution is kept warm. Upon cooling a slightly viscous 
solution results into which the Kieselguhr and lithopone are 
added with the alcohol, which can act as an odorant and will 
speed the drying. Any of the previously mentioned preservatives 
with the trace of blue dye are added during grinding. 

The caustic soda forms soaps with the stearic acid, which 
tends to have a thickening effect and with the wax, which after 
application upon the shoes will impart a shine over the white 
pigments in case it is brushed. The glue acts as a binder and 
is present in such an amount, that the slightest trace of tackiness 
is observable when it is rubbed between the fingers. The Karaya 
gum is a thickener and its slight acid content offsets the alkaline 
effect of the soaps present, resulting in the finished product 
reacting slightly acid to litmus. 

Kieselguhr, being one of the earths, aids in the dispersion of 
the pigment in that it prevents packing at the base after long 
standing and aids in redispersion upon the slightest disturbance. 
This has the added advantage of not possessing a highly caustic 
action, which is corrosive to the fingers of the person applying 
the coating. 


Bee 3g o's oc a lee eal aie ew ease ake eet 3 parts 
NE So Av mee ae obese eanie Sas are eamn ene 80 parts 
WM RIONG. Scie tng Sabo ae eles ase ein cert 15 parts 
PRU a 5s sien cee VRE Oe eae ee eae 2 parts 


The water is heated almost to boiling and the gum is added 
slowly with constant stirring using the precautions to see that 
all lumps are broken up before adding more. Upon cooling the 
pigments are added and ground in with the usual precautions of 
smoothness and addition of a blue dye and preservatives. This 
formula is simpler than others mentioned and is used in some 
factories, where the goods have only been soiled by handling, 
but it would hardly suffice for sale to the general public, because 
better ones are available, 


Pastes 
See «ot codcu oKab eee eee ee 44 parts 
BRMACROD ro eek in uate bree as s beaks Lae see et 6 parts 
BN. sign b Oak awh acs ax oeewh cea sete 1 part 
NS Ry ae Oe RP ny eee re cee 47 parts 
PUROREEIIR APNE 2 ans da sas pa oucks se moteate 2 parts 


Borax is added to warm water and the wax is added and 
stirred until it is melted and dispersed, whereupon the dextrine 
can be added. It is allowed to cool and any water lost by 
evaporation must be replaced before adding the pigments because 
it will alter the consistency, a fact which is easily observed by 
the buying public. After grinding and adding a blue dye and 
preservatives it is pressed into tubes. 


RRA UN whee Mea CR ke Sree ane saahab ase ene 140 
BOR. EE eT ET Oe 200 
RR MORNE is ved oe van obenusonaune ee csasee ee 60 
SS iors oe i ees Ak ea ee ale es Ren Ae cannabis 8 
SRD Os Sr inc eee essa Oe wie omen 28 
I isin iis 's ctw 'es meee bees sees ewaiet as a 
SeeUUR Te ONTO 5 Sidi bu conv. suns sane boeaeuw ens 20 
PE ED Cc ata sshsSeactes eau ceans sone 140 
BNE Siva COREG Sues aD sees Sie eens cuows 400 
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The method of mixing is the same as in formula one of the 
paste type with the exception, that it must be allowed to cool 
before adding the alcohol and preservative, or, otherwise, the 
alcohol will be lost by evaporation. 


Miscellaneous types (Not yet seen in the trade) 


SS ene CIN goss isi Dos nae eee ee Canes 296 
POON 225 Gla st See eens ele nce ee nos we Ree 700 
ERE NEIG OIE oo os. cao hke Ces seo Comme 4 


It is claimed that after milling for thirty minutes this formula 
will stay suspended and as the alcohol acts as a cleaner and the 
ligno-tannic acid acts as a binder and thickener, the coating 
will not rub off and will renovate. It is now being sold abroad 
to those who are willing to pay a premium over regular prices. 


TM ONO nS hin cisi ceca See bre ong eee 5 
BOOS iio eis Nak ose es eR a eee we sien 15 
RMN TP INDIR 5/0 os Sis drs Spd so bore a Se ee ee 4 
WON DCUMC MIITIMG: oooh 005.0445 wie 5s 6-ou as eens sae 10 
Dimnttia CP RECOLOR) oo. Cask ea is ASS Ae wk le cieeean eee 13 
Ne i a NERO: rs ath a ore wraibva te kak Oe Wea ee ere OR REE 2 
RR oscaed hoe Cee AE ee Le, SES Cae ota 51 


Dammar rosin (white grade) is dissolved in the naphtha and 
is filtered to remove foreign matter invariably present in 
materials picked from trees. In the meantime, tri-ethanolamine- 
stearate is dissolved in warm water. After cooling, the rosin 
solution is stirred in with vigorous agitation because an emul- 
sion is being made and additions must be slow. When the 
emulsion is smooth the carbon tetrachloride ‘is stirred in followed 
by the pigments. 

Even though such a formula looks ideal in that three cleaners 
are present and that after evaporation of the solvents a film of 
rosin and soap will remain to bind the pigments, formulas of this 
type have not met with much success so far, largely because 
results obtained are not in proportion to the added costs of 
materials. 


Choice of Pigments 


In conclusion it is well to comment upon the choice of pig- 
ments from a scientific point of view White pigments are 
to-day classified according to their coefficient of opacity and some 
are listed below with the coefficient multiplied by one thousand 
to avoid the use of decimals less than unity. 


Coefficient of Cost 
Pigment Opacity x1000 per 100 Ibs. 

Baeiity Suirate 2 okc isi ows ose 11.4 $ 1.48 
RPMI sc, Ae repre nce Wa 5. 9 ais wh eco 3.0 
PUNNEE © pas oS se a aeaieae Melee eats 9.0 
RTE ROUEN 1 oh oe bein ons Side ee 19.0 
Lead Sulfate (basic) ............ 81.0 
PRAM 0.225 /ah 5 a's Srcter ares ar pee ae AL 13.6 0.60 
PRCBOOO: (pic kids dea oases emcees 57.8 4.10 
WHERE ISON! inwcuckeens Mane we sue 79.4 6.25 
ARG GEIGO ., fo 00ck xe ews weelons 46.2 6.25 
‘Titanium GiOxIde 5...56666 66085 92.4 14.50 


For practical considerations one can see that titanium dioxide 
is double the whiteness of lithopone and more than double in 
price; hence the choice of lithopone over its competitor and its 
use in low concentrations. Likewise, lithopone is more than 
four times whiter than whiting and even though the difference 
in cost is in the ratio of one to ten, the whiteness offsets the 
price. 

Speaking of binders, the formulator has a wide choice of 
materials, which can be classed under water soluble gums, 
treated starches and dextrines, water soluble resins, and water 
soluble glues. 

Although differences in thickening power, adhesiveness and 
transparency of the solution, in which each is dissolved, are 
present these are of minor importance for shoe whiteners and 
the price is the controlling factor in this class of merchandise. 
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Argalium 


411, YIP 
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arguspan 


413, 8% 












eds 084 4, <~  KLE-NOX 
4: RNY 4s¥. 160 
366,990 
| PLATE-TAK 103,193 FLASH-SAND 
SOUTHPORT 407. 337 LINEN WHITE ‘ we, 991 
366 S70 WH, 167 
TRUSCOR 
S 0 LV EN 0 IL Cereal binder 
OF aC 
372, 136 
icastatic ef. 73 413,990 
702,702 
DURE-0-WAX “e 
Yo6, 029 " 
a . x 3 
ie * Va al \ ‘ he 
MICRO-SPRAY Re ia 
et FS F4 ns 
: ALIN AQUA- PERM ba Rp 
412,077 413,770 Gry 
=n Seed ° 
\ 7 2000s HD abe, 
WS PREPARITE 
yot, 637 4(o , 733 413,782 WI, 18? GS-02 
413,870. International Radio Corp.; Ann 
Trade Mark Descriptions t Arbor, Mich. ; Dec. 15, °38; , Photographie 
$66,491. Frederick P. Smithmeyer (Tub 409,421, Dixie Pine Products Co., Hatties- chemicals; use since Nov. 20, ’: 
Scrub Products Co.), Topeka, Kans.; June burg, Miss.; Aug. 10, '38; steam-distilled 414,160. _Plee-Zing, Inc., Chicago, Hl. ; 
12, '37; cleaning compound for tubs, lava- wood turpentine; use since Apr., ’28. Dec. 23, '38; washing and cleaning prepara- 
tories, etc. 10,608. Patent Fuels & Oolor OCorp., tion having antiseptic and bleaching proper- 
366,510. Southport Paint Oo. Inc. Sa- Cincinnati, O.; Sept. 15, '38; chemical addi- ties; use since Sept., °37. ; 
vannah, Ga.; Jan. 24, ‘39; ready-mixed tion agents for fuels and lubricating oils for 414,239. > inshed-Mason A o., Detroit, 
paints, paint enamels, primers, undercoaters, internal combustion engines; use since Feb., Mich. ; Dec. 27, '38; undercoating or surface 


washable paints, semi-paste paints, varnishes, 
stains, paint and varnish removers, prepared 
shellacs and paint driers; use since Sept., 


*S72, 136. Lubri-Zol Corp., Cleveland and 
Wickliffe, 0O.; Nov. 30, ’35; lubricating oils; 
use since Nov. 21, °35. 

$98,041. Benj. Gittleman (Lincoln Lace 
& Braid Co. and Thompson Chemical Co.), 
Oranston, R. I.; Oct. 2, '37; self-shine liquid 
floor wax, furniture polish, linoleum wax 
dressing, wax paste; use since Jan. 1, '29. 

402,898. Continental Oil Oo.; Ponca City, 
Okla.; Feb. 10, '38; lubricating grease; use 
since Apr. 1, '32. 

402,902. Continental Oil Oo., 
Okla.; Feb. 10, '38; 
Feb. 1, '35. 

406,027. 
Minn.; 
87. 


; Ponca City, 
lubricating oil; use since 


R. A. Myers & Co., St. Paul, 
May 5, '38; floor wax; use since Oct., 


406,584. General Chemical Co., New York 
City; May 21, °’38; sulfur and sulfur-con- 
taining products for control of pests on vege- 
tation; use since Apr. 25, '38. 

406,638. General Chemical Co., New York 
Oity; May 23, ’38; cleaning preparations for 
household and industrial purposes; use since 
Jan., '30. 

408,067. Mahala Bros., Gary, Ind.; June 
80, '38; cleaning compound in paste and/or 
crystal form; use since Feb. 1, '38. 

407,339. Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, IIl.; 
June 10, ’38; for double-faced permanently 
tacky adhesive-type tape for use in mounting 
printing cuts on wood or metal bases; use 
since Nov. 29, '37 

408,280. Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; July 7, ’38; cereal binder 
composed wholly of grain and sold as a core 
binder; use since June 11, '38. 

408,899. Ruberoidwerke Aktien Gesell- 
schaft, Hamburg, Germany; July 25, ’38; 
glass fibres, threads, fabrics, etc.; use since 
Mar. 4, ’38. 
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410,733. John S. Gunterman, 
Ariz.; Sept. 19, '38; acid-resisting solution 
for etching processes; use since Nov. 1, ’28. 

,488. Paul Briske (Briske and Prohl), 


Phoenix, 


Berlin, Germany; Oct. 11, °’38; aluminum 
alloys containing magnesium, and castings, 
forgings, rolled sheets, and extruded or 


pressed rods and bars of said alloys; use 
since '35. 

411,967. Max L. Ponder, Aberdeen, N. C.; 
Oct. 22, 38; washing fluid having bleaching, 
disinfecting, and antiseptic properties; use 
since Aug. 18, ’38. 

412,076. James Johnson Earshen, 
N. Y.; Oct. 28, ’38; for bleaching prepara- 
tion having incidental cleaning properties; 
use since Aug. 1, ’38. 

412,077. James Johnson Earshen, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Oct. 28, '38; anti-freeze preparation; 
use since Aug. 1, '38. 

412,982. Penick & Ford, Ltd., New York 
City; Nov. 19, '38; adhesive gums; use since 


Buffalo, 


0. 
Wm. R. Rogers, Everett, Mass.; 
Lo i 25, '38; sodium acetate; use since June, 


e718, 357. Herbert D. Mathews 


(Chick 
Labs.), Bryan, O.; Dec. 1, '38; 


cleanser hav- 


ing water softening properties; use since 
Nov. 9, '38. 
413,490. Staten Island Home Utilities, 


Inc., Port Richmond and Staten Island, N. Y. 
Dec. 5, '38; gasoline; use since Jan. 15, 37. 
413,569. Skelgas Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Dec. 7, '38; liquefied petroleum gas, com- 
pressed and compressed natural gas, liquefied 


propane, liquefied butane and ethane; use 
since May lI, ’38. 
413,770. Aqua-Sec Corp., New York City; 


Dec. 13, ’38; chemical preparations for finish- 
ing, sizing, and otherwise processing textiles 
and textile fabrics; use since June, ’38. 
413,788. Interchemical Corp., New York 
City; Dec. 13, '38; compound for drying 
printing ink; use since Nov. 14, '38. 


Chemical Industries 


primer; use since Dec. 9, '38. 
414,293. General Chemical Co., 
City; Dec. 29, ’38; 
since '13. 
414,294, General Chemical Co., 
City; Dec. 29, '38; 
since Apr., ’33. 


New York 
reagent chemicals: use 


New York 
reagent chemicals; use 


414,356. Linco Products Corp., Chicago, 
Ill.; Dee. 30, ’38; household cleanser; use 
since Oct. 27, ’38. 

414,512. Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
O.; Jan. 4, '39; composition for preparing 
glossy, enameled or varnished surfaces for 
refinishing, which causes new finish to bind 
tightly; use since Dec. 8, ’38. 


+ Trade-marks reproduced and described cover 
those appearing in the U. S. Patent Gazettes, 
March 14 to April 11, inclusive. See 


also next 
page. 
In Larger Quarters 
Magic Manufacturing Co., Charleston, 


W. Va. maker of Magic washing solu- 
tion, is in larger quarters at Central 
ave., near Florida ave. 


BIMS Golf May 11 

The BIMS, that unique “Dutch Treat” 
group of buyers, importers, manufacturers, 
and salesmen, will be the golf “ground- 
hog” this year. They announce at this 
early date that the first golf tournament 
will be held May 11 at Canoe Brook 
Country Club. 
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LONG-LLFE 
4(4¥ §&77 
4/5, 357 


TENELE 
Clown} ise “THE TEN ELEMENT™ 


YIS_ 9 PS 
414 PFT 


INJECTOROL 
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am  SEALOX gx 


he Y(5, 3949 


= i eae he 





ge8°Go 

SU-DOX 
VIS SCZ 

PLASTICSEAL 


Y/ 5, 17S 


G/S, OIF 

















Y/S ICT 


ALPEROX 
YS 705 

aeMPStn, 
YS 1d 


CACTUS BRAND 


Y/ ey ap 


ETHOMULSION 





REDYCOTE wet 
03 ~ 
am BLOTTERMATIC W599 CLEAVOL 
414,742 wrers Y/b, 067 
TREY-Zone OPTOSEAL yynomine ROKON 
; £, $40 3 : 
44 F7/ WIS) 987 113, YS HUET WE, AID 
(Trade Mark Descriptions Continued) Ink Co.), New York City; Jan. 18, °89> coating and asbestos plastic cement; use since 
414,748. Mer-Q-Ree. Inc.. Bethesda, Md.: writing fluids; use since Jan. 4, '39. Feb. 1, ‘34. f 
Jan. 12, °39: nylons seg Mogae + = gay 3 415,237. Estate of Geo. I. Treyz, Cooks 415, 980. Chemical Co., Midland, 
paints: use since Dec. 30, ’38. Falls, N. Y.; Jan. 25, °39; anti-freeze meth- pan ea Feb. ; fluids es ethyl 
414,854. Agricult ral Insecticide anol; use since Dec. 23, 38. cellulose for _ and inishing textile 
Belle Glade Fla; Jan. 16 at eee 415,270. Milton T. Supan (Supan’s Ink _ fabrics; use since Dec. 13, 38. 
use since Mar. 17, '36. ‘ 5 sia Co.), Red Bluff, Calif.; Jan. 26, '39; writing 416,069. Products, Inc., Boston, 
414,757. Standard Varnish Works, Staten ink; use Jan. 12, "39. Mass, ; Feb. lubricating oil; Feb. 1, 
Island, N. Y.; Jan. 12, ’39: paints, sealers, 415,332. Ferro-Alloys, Ine., Pittsburgh, 39. - _ y 
undercoaters, enamels, and similar products; Pa-; Jan. "39; compositions containing 14 461272. qv anderbilt Co., New York 
use since Nov. 1. ’36. ; barium compounds ‘for use in refining ferro- City; Feb. mercaptobenzothiazole 
414,857, George S, Brown, Jr. (Coastal alloys and alloy steels; use since Nov., ’38. used to prevent deterioration of _— con- 
Chemical Co.), Savannah, Ga.; Jan. 16, °39: 415,193. Southport Paint Oo., Ine., Se- SNEEDS SRe Se Se. 2S, 
chemical laundry bleach for cotton and linen — Ga.; ig "39; caulking com- 
fabrics, having antiseptic and deodorizing pound, use since ). ’ 
properties, and useful as general household 415,194. Southport Paint Co., Inc., Sa- ‘ 
disinfectant. vannah, Jan, 24, °39;_ roofing-coat 38 Pyrethrum Imports 
414,870. Economics Lab., Inc., St. Paul, material of pure vegetable gum base, 
Minn.; — ao, nations oe — engl a oils and asbestos While still at very high levels, our 
compounds for household and industrial uses pais fe seaet ornate as : 
wee since Gent. 1, 38. 438,940. > ichal W, Lawrence, Sr, (Opto- imports of crude pyrethrum decreased 
414,871. Ec ies Lab., Inc., St. _ Seal Co.), Danville, Ky.; Jan. 28, (39; ad- 
Minn.; Jan. 6. "85; sianaaine a me hesive cements; use since Dec. 30, °38. sharply last year to 14,537,000 Ibs. from 
compounds for household and industrial pur- 415,348. Phila. Quartz Co., Phila., Pa.; the record amount of 20,000,000 Ibs. im- 
poses; use since Sept. 1, ’38. Jan. 28, '39: adhesive comprised in whole or 


414,897. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, im Part of silicate of soda; use since Dec. ported in ’37, according to the Chemical 


A cae . Tage 27, '38. cee E 
af aaa 39; house paint; use since “415 539. Bennett oe Cambridge, Mass. : Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
414,903. Standard Oil Development Co. Feb. Bee gate van contains compos’: tic Commerce. Because of higher unit 
Linden, N. J.; Jan. 16, '89; rubber substi- tion adapted for polishing and cleaning floors, : 20: 
tute; use since Dec. 7, ’38. various finished surfaces. | particularly auto- prices the value of the ’38 imports showed 
414,924. Seale By-P d ts C 2 T a mobile bodies; use since ‘ ay 9, ® . - . . ’ 
Bluefield, West Va: aay 17. °39: te ‘ 415,562. Sudox Chemical Co., Louisville, an increase of 10% pened 37. 
a. hoger pigment), acid-resisting paint, a Pg bog od cleaning compound; Of the amount imported last year, 
and paint thinner; use since Dec. 19, '38. Ne Dee ated Ne : 
Tpael jake bea oe Bek, ‘ 415,618. Sinclair Mtg. Co., Toledo, 0; Japan supplied 10,895,000 Ibs. valued at 
Blueticid, West. Va.: dan. 17, °89: gasket (S22. 8) es eaenns, (Cee or eee i 
paste used as lubricant: use pi Ee Dec. 19. infecting preparations; use since Sept., 1911. $1,781,000 compared with 17,850,000 Ibs. 
"38. 415,677. James Walker (Walker Mfg.  vyalued at $1,995,000 in ’37. During these 
414,997. Hunter-Northeott Chemical Labs., Co.), Los Angeles, Calif.; Feb. 6, 39; sodium e ° f ° 
Los Angeles and Hollywood, Calif.; Jan. 19, hypochlorite bleach; use since Dec. 5, '38. same periods, imports from Kenya in- 


39; solvents for opening, cleansing, and de- 415,791. 


odorizing drain pipes; use since Dec. 31, °30. City, N. 


415,054. Earle M. North (North Distribut- ing, wetting or dispersing agent for textile 
ing Co.), Houston, Texas; Jan. 20, °'39; and other 


cleaning compound for woodwork, floors, floor May, ’38. 

mats and rugs, upholstering, etc.; use since 415,869. 

Jan. 5, ’°39. Canada; 
415,085. McMillan & Harrison Fertilizer 415,905. 


Co., Mobile, Ala.; Jan. 21, ’39; fertilizer; Feb, 10, 


use since June, '37. Dec. 20, 


415,168. Lubri-Zol Oorp., Wickliffe, O.; 415,910. 
Jan. 24, ’39; lubricating oils and greases, Washington, 
lubricating oil compounds, and motor-lubri- and _ insulating cement; use since Jan. 11, 
cating oils; use since Apr. 6, '38 415,921. 


414,942. Lester H. ‘Appel o. Blotterless Worth, 


536 


industrial processing; use since 


National Engineering Products, 


Southwestern Petroleum Co., Fort s 
Feb. 10, °39; asbestos roof slavia, 214,400 Ibs. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey 9 
. Feb. 8, 39: detergent, emulsify. creased from 1,423,000 Ibs. valued at 


$139,000 to 2,864,000 Ibs. valued at $614,- 
000, and Brazil’s 


Adhesive Lime, Ltd., Montreal 


Feb. 10.°39: lime: use since 31,’ ~-« from only 661 Ibs. in ’37 to 497,000 Ibs. 
Lucidol Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; valued at $67,000 in ’38. Other countries 
3. sharing in our imports of pyrethrum last 
Di feb. 16. Se es |e included Italy with 28,500 Ibs. ; the 
United Kingdom, 33,600 Ibs.; and Yugo- 


organic peroxides; use since 
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contribution increased 
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. INTERMEDIATES 


of Monsanto Quality 





The quality of 
Monsanto Intermediates 
has been proved through many 
years of satisfactory performance. 
The dyestuff and dry color industry 
looks to Monsanto with confidence to 
supply its requirements. Samples 
and prices on request. MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
Division offices: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Charlotte, Birmingham, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Mont- 
real, London. 


Benzene Sulfonic Acids 
Benzoic Acid, Technical 
Benzotrichloride 

Benzyl Chloride 
Chlorsulfonic Acid 
Cyclohexylamine 
Dichloraniline 
Dichlorphenol 
Dinitraniline 
Dinitrochlorbenzene 

H Acid 

Metachloraniline 
Metanitrochlorbenzene 
Monochlorbenzene 
Monsanto Salt 
Nitrodichlorbenzene 
Ortho Amino Diphenyl 
Orthoanisidine 
Orthochloraniline 
Orthochlorphenol 
Orthonitraniline 
Orthonitrochlorbenzene 
Orthophenetidin 

Para Amino Diphenyl 
Parachloraniline 
Parachlorphenol 
Paranisidine 
Paranitrochlorbenzene 
Paranitrophenol 
Paraphenetidin 
Paratoluenesulfonamid 
Paratoluenesulfonchloride 
Paratoluenesulfonic Acid 
Phenol 

Phosphorus Oxychloride 
Phosphorus Trichloride 
Phthalic Anhydride 
Salicylic Acid, Technical 
Sodium Acetate 


Sulfuryl Chloride 











MONSANTO CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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yore 


PRIOR CHEMICAL 
120 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 


CORPORATION 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Selling «Agents for 


STANDARD CHROMATE DIVISION 
Diamond Alkali Company, Painesville, Ohio 






































Super-Safety Glass: \\V. Chattin Wetherill (center), vice-president of 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, wields a hammer to demonstrate super shatter 
resistance of new high-test safety plate glass at Philadelphia conclave Lett to 
right: H. S. Wherrett, president of Pittsburgh Plate Glass; Dr. Henry Butler 
\llen, director of Franklin Institute; Stewart McDonald, Federal Housing Admin 
istrator and principal speaker; John D. Biggers, president of Libbey-Owens-Ford ; 
A. E. Pitcher of Du Pont; Dr. Wetherill; Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, director of 
Mellon Institute; John ¢ Brooks, vice-president of Monsanto Chemical: Dr ®, 
George O, Curme, vice-president of Carbide and Carbon, and Paul G. Hoffman, 

president, Automotive Safety Foundation 





‘et 














\bove, the stretchabihity ot the new plastr filler 


acetal resin,” which imparts the “yielding breal { 

new high-test safety plate glass introduced at an assembl 
ind dinner in Franklin Institute. is demonstrated here b 
omely Miss Wynette Price The new vlass wa terme 
1939’s outstanding contribution to traffic satet Phree 


chemical and two glass companies were honored by the 
Institute for their six vears of researcl 
$6,000,000, spent in developing the new product 


The 
LA LIE 
a 





Research Facilities: Chemical 
Engineering Laboratory, Case School of 
\pphed Science, Cleveland, completed at 
cost of more than $300,000, which was 
dedicated April 15, at exercises at which 
Dr. Wilham Reed Veazey, director of re 
search, Dow Chemical, and former profes 
sor of chemical engineering at ( ase, Was 
the speaker. New building is first unit of 
group to house Dept. of Chemical Enei 


heering 
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Flaw Detector: Latest weapon in the in- 
evitably victorious campaign against flaws in in- 
dustrial products, a 220-ky portable X-ray flaw 
detector, recently placed in service in examinine 
structural welds. and heavy castings. 


New in the Chemieal 


EKquipment Field 


Sodium Bombs: \V. A. 
Ruggles of the G. E. Re- 
search Laboratory is shown 
with the glass system which 
produces miniature sodium 
‘bombs” for sodium vapor 
lamps. Mr. Ruggles indi- 
cates with his pencil one 
of the dozen glass bulbs 
which form the cases of th 
“bombs.” 


Tank Lining: Looking into a = chemical 
tank lined with pure nickel sheets of uniform 
thickness. Constructed with Smithlining, the 
sheets are automatically spot-welded at close 
intervals, becoming an integral part of the vessel 
and providing a homogeneous surface resistant 
to contamination even with very thin linings. 
Five of these tanks, 18% feet long, were recently 


» 7] eheats ¢ Rocker > . » ee) r_-nitrate hath : ao ta é ° 
Corrosion Resistant: Rocker type Inconel silver-nitrate bath built by A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee. 


under construction at The Fuhro Co., N. Y. City. This bath is con 
structed of 20 gauge (.037 of an inch) polished Inconel sheet. 
Welded construction is used throughout. 












Rotary Dryer: One of the largest ever produced, 84 inches in diameter and 55 feet long, one of seven built by the Standard 


Los Angeles, for West End Chemical, Westend, Calif. Dryer shown is to be used for the drving of bicarbonate of soda 
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Somewhere in this list of Sharples Synthetic 


“ Organic Compounds may be the very chemical 
e that will complete the “combination”. 

If your present process is too costly .. . if it 
can't become a commercial success without 
some added impetus .. . why not put it up to 
Sharples? For 12 years we have been supplying 
industry and research with the RIGHT “combi- 


nations” for intricate process and production 





problems. Let's get together on yours NOW! 


THE SHARPLES SOLVENTS CORP. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SHARPLEs 


7 


MARK 


— i as 


| SOLVENTS 
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*Pentasol (Pure Amy! Aicohs!) 


*Pent-Acetate (100% Amyl) 
Normal Butyl Carbinol 
Isobutyl Carbinol 
Sec-Butyl Carbinol 
Methyl Propyl Carbinol 
Diethyl Carbinol 
Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol 
Tertiary Amyl Alcohol 


*Pentaphen 
(p-Tertiary Amy] Phenol) 


Diamyl Phenol 
Ortho Amy] Phenol 
Monoamylamine 
Diamylamine 
Triamylamine 
n-Monobutylamine 
n-Dibutylamine 
n-Tributylamine 
Monoamyl] Naphthalene 
Diamyl Naphthalene 
Polyamyl Naphthalenes 
Mixed Amyl Naphthalenes 
Normal Amyl Chloride 
Normal Butyl Chloride 
Mixed Amyl Chlorides 
Dichloropentanes 
Amy] Mercaptan 
Diamyl Sulphide 
*Pentalarm 
Amylenes 
Diamylene 
Amy] Benzenes 
Diamyl Ether 
SEMI-COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 
LABORATORY PRODUCTS 
*Trade Mark Registered 
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DuPont’s World’s Fair 


EKxhibit Dedicated 









~ 
ot. 


=. 






Du Pont officials pictured beside 
i viscose rayon weaving machine 
with a jacquard attachment in 
the Du Pont building at the 
New York World’s Fair on 
\pril 24. Left to right: Irene: 
Iu Pont, vice-chairman, board 
of directors; Henry B. Du Pont, 
assistant to the president and a 
lirector; R. R. M. Carpenter, 
director: William Du Pont, di 
rector, and Lammot Du Pont, 
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New Produets — 


New Packages 


TAs m 











PREPARED 
IC:A-DOO 
: PAINT CLEANER 
SS Wigs tefl ZA 


all 








The well-known paint cleaner Dic-A-Doo, 
manufactured by Patent Cereal Co., now comes 


. ‘ repare for reac for 4 antaneous 
Departing from past custom, the Vita m a prepared torm, ready for instantaneou 
use and in a new, attractive, and specially 


lex Process Co., Philadelphia. are now : 
pac king ‘““Mel-O-Wax” Black and handy container 
Brown colored Leather Reconditioner, 
in handy, convenient sized metal con 
OR CLEANING ? tainers Cans wu designed and 
isnt? manutactured by Continental Can 
Na R 
‘AMELED-LACQUERED-VAP’ 
ur 
YOODWORK- FURNIT “Trisco” Cleaner is a general all 
ELAIN — . LINOLEU 7 around efficient cleanser produced by 
” TILE Prisco Products of Philadelphia and 
the container is an excellent example 


e* 
a 
einen ° 
4 simplicity of design and attractive 
ness 


‘ 
' 
3 
' 
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TEMS 


For Tonnage Chemicals to Specification 


If you need tonnage chemicals to special specification, look to Baker. We are par- 

























ticularly well equipped to manufacture chemicals which are used as raw materials in 
production, to the exacting specification required by the buyer. We have done this 
very thing for many industrial buyers with the result that their costs have been 


lowered and the quality of the finished product improved. 


It is not unusual for a manufacturer to submit his entire problem to us. In cases of 


this kind we willingly contribute the combined knowledge of our Technical, 





Executive, and Manufacturing Staffs to the end that the customer’s special require- 


ments may be met. 


Many of these special formula chemicals are manufactured under code number. In 
such cases, the names of these chemicals never appear on our records. We do this as 


a protection to our customer. 


If you have special chemical requirements on standard or special specifications, we 
invite you to discuss in confidence your needs with a Baker representative. Or, if you 
prefer, arrangements may be made for a conference with a Baker executive either at 


your plant or at our offices at Phillipsburg. 
You can rely on).T. Baker Chemical Co. for industrial chemicals of a definite specification. 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO., Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
420 Lexington Avenue 220 South 16th Street £35 North Michigan Avenue 





Baker's INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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News Review of the Month 
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ALLEGES NITRATE MONOPOLY 


Federal Trade Commission Charges Barrett and Chilean 
Nitrate Sales With Restraint of Trade—Both Companies 
Issue Statements Denying Allegations Made by the F.T.C.— 


Chilean Nitrate Sales and The Barrett 
Company, both of N. Y. City, are charged 
with restraint of trade in violation of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and price 
discrimination in violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, in a complaint issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

These companies together are alleged 
to monopolize the supply and distribution 
of raw or basic nitrate of soda sold in the 
U. S. Chilean Nitrate imports its prod- 
uct from Chile while Barrett’s product is 
manufactured at Hopewell, Va., by a cor- 
poration of which it is a subsidiary or 
affiliate. 

Complaint charges them with entering 
into agreements the effect of which is to 
monopolize the sale and distribution of 
their products by establishing, fixing and 
maintaining the prices at and the con- 
ditions under which both bulk and bagged 
nitrate of soda shall be sold to distributors 
and fertilizer manufacturers and resold to 
dealers and consumers. 

Their practices are alleged to have the 
further effects of restraining and 
and of 
purchasers of advantages in price, service 
and other considerations which they would 
normally possess. 


sup- 


pressing competition depriving 


Other effects of the respondents’ plans 
and practices are alleged to be: (1) Sup- 
pression and elimination of and discrimi- 
nation against small dealers and preven- 
tion of the establishment of new distribu- 
tors of the bagged product; (2) arbitrary 
determination of the margin of 
profit for distributors and dealers resell- 
ing bagged nitrate of soda; (3) 
mentation of the nitrate of soda trade and 


gre SS 
regi- 


industry and suppression and elimination 
of all price competition, and (4) injury 
not 
conform to the respondents’ program or 


methods. 


to distributors and dealers who do 


The complaint alleges that among the 
results accomplished by the respondents 
and maintaining 


distribution as 


were fixing points of 


bases for determining 


freight rates to be charged as part of the 
delivered prices of bagged nitrate of soda; 
maintenance of minimum 
freight charges to be included in the prices 
for 


maximum and 


delivery at 
requiring 


specific destinations ; 


distributors and dealers to 


charge consumers (chiefly farmers) stated 
amounts for 


hauling nitrate of 


soda from their nearest railroad stations 


bagged 
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trade 
territories in which the respondents push 


to their farms, and allocation of 
the sale of bagged nitrate of soda and in 
which respective purchasers are permitted 
to resell it. 

In order to make their systems, policies 
and methods effective and to enforce com- 
pliance and observance, the respondents 
are alleged to have co-operated in issuing 


bulletins, price lists and other printed 


matter, entering into written contracts 
and agreements with their distributors, 
issuing identical price lists practically 


simultaneously and offering identical re- 
bates on such prices, exchanging informa- 
tion relative to their respective businesses 
and activities, and supervising and in- 
and 
distributors engaged in resetling bagged 


vestigating practices policies of 
nitrate of soda to dealers and consumers 
and the prices at which such product was 


to be resold. 
Charges Price Fixing 


It is 
entered 


the 
and 


that 


contracts 


alleged 
into 


respondents 
agreements 
with numerous distributors in which they 
prescribed specified, standard and artificial 
prices at which, and terms and conditions 
under which, those distributors were re- 


quired to resell bagged nitrate of soda to 
dealers and consumers, and imposed on 
these distributors the responsibility of 


resold 


the product to resell it to consumers at 


compelling dealers to whom they 


specified prices. To premote this plan, 
it is charged, the respondents investigated 
alleged violaticns of contracts and agree- 
ments and, by threats and coercive means, 
compelled recalcitrant as well as all other 
distributors and dealers to comply with 
and adhere to the terms of the contracts, 
agreements and po‘icies, all in violation of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

the 


Patman Act, the complaint alleges that 


Charging violation § of Robinson- 
both respondents discriminated in price 


between different purchasers of bagged 
nitrate of soda of like grade and quality 
the 


rebates on prices to respective purchasers 


by making following allowances or 


buying annually from all producers the 


quantities of commodities indicated 


To purchasers of more than 1,000 tons of 
bagged nitrate f soda and less tha 5 
tons, annually, a rebate £ 25 ! 

lo purchasers oO! trom 200 tons t 6.000 
tons, a rebate of 50c at 

To purchasers ot frot 6,000 0 t 
75¢c a ton 

To purchasers buying more than 12,500 


Complaint alleges that the effect of the 


respondents’ discriminations in price has 


been and may be substantially to lessen 


competition and tend to create a monopoly, 


and to injure, destroy and prevent com- 





S. H. Colton, personnel manager, Monsanto's Plastic 
Springfield, Mass., plant the Massachusetts Safety 
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Division, accepts 
Council Award for 1928 


for the 








petition between and among the respon- 
dents’ customers receiving the benefit of 
the discrimination and those who do not 
receive such benefit. 


Companies Deny Truth of Charges 


The 
charges made by the Commission. 
company 


3arrett Company has denied the 
The 
states that prior to the war 
nitrate of 
soda used throughout the world for ex- 


Chile was the sole source of 


plosives and for fertilizer. According to 
the Report of the War Industries Board, 
during the war the price of nitrate ad- 
The 
average price paid by the U. S. Govern- 
ment that 


vanced to as high as $150 per ton. 


during amounted to 


$82.50 per ton. 


period 


“In 1928 the Hopewell, Va. plant com- 
menced the production and The Barrett 
Company began the marketing of Ameri- 
can nitrate of soda made from synthetic 
nitrogen obtained from the air. This was 
the first commercial production of nitrate 
of soda produced synthetically. As a re- 
sult, this country for the first time became 
this 
important material so vital to agriculture 


independent of foreign sources for 
and national defense.” 

“In the last 10 years, competition in 
nitrates in this country, the largest mar- 
ket in the world and which is without 
tariff protection of any kind, has been 
When _ the 


Hopewell plant commenced, the market 


intense. construction of the 
price of nitrate of soda was $50 per ton 
in bulk at ports. The present price is $27 
per ton.” 
“No Agreement With Barrett” 

Chilean Nitrate Sales also has issued a 
release denying the charges made by the 
that 


have any agreement whatsoever with The 


Commission. It states it does not 
Barrett Company and that the two com- 


panies do not “co-operate in issuing 
bulletins, price lists, and other printed 
matter.’ According to the release, the 
prices, as established separately by the 
two companies, have tended to be the 
same over a period of years for the simple 
reason that each company must meet any 
price changes made by the other or else 


go out of business. 


M.C.A. Picks June 
The 67th Annual Meeting of the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association will 
be held at Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa., 
June 1 and 2. Among the speakers will 
be Henry Clifton, Jr., who will speak on 
“Employer-Employee Relations’; and 
Charles F. Kettering. The» Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will act as host to the M.C.A, at 
the union dinner to be held Thursday 
evening, June 1 at which the guest and 
speaker will be Dr. Robert C, Clothier, 
president, Rutgers University. 
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Turner-Pfister Formed 

The Turner-Pfister Chemical Corpora- 
tion has been formed through the con- 
solidation of the manufacturing facilities 
of the Turner Chemical Corp. and the 
Pfister Chemical Works, Inc., both of 
Ridgefield, N. J. Officers of the new 
company are :—President, Walter D. Mer- 
rill; vice-president and general produc- 
tion manager, Dr. Alfred Pfister; treas- 
urer, Lawrence Roberts; and secretary, 
Philip J. LoBue. 

Production activities of the new corpo- 
ration will be centered at the 25-acre 
plant of the Pfister organization which 
has been leased by the new organization 
for a long period of years. Turner-Pfis- 
ter will manufacture textile specialties 
and also certain water-proofing compounds 
for the textile, paper and building trades, 








COMING EVENTS 





American Institute of Chemists, 17th Annual 
Meeting, Science Exhibits, The World’s Fair, 
New York, N. Y., May 13. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
Akron, Ohio, May 15, 16, 17. 

American Petroleum Institute, Mid-Year 
Meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La., 
May 15-19. 


National Farm Chemurgic Council, Mid- 
American Chemurgic Conference of represen- 
tatives of Agriculture, Industry, and Science; 


Columbus, Ohio, May 19 and 20. 

American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Kansas City, Mo., May 22-26. 

American Gas Association, Joint Production 
and Chemical Conference of the Technical Sec- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y., Hotel Sagamore, May 
22-24. 

American Society Refrigerating Engineers, 
26th Spring Meeting, Hotel Hershey, Hershey, 
Pa., May 22-23. 

National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
San Francisco, Hotels Fairmont and Mark Hop- 
kins, May 22-25. 

Flavoring Extract Mfrs. Ass’n of U. S., 
30th Annual Convention, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, June 5, 6, 7. 

National Association of Insecticide & Dis- 


infectant Manufacturers, Summer Meeting, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, June 5-6. 
National Fertilizer Association, Annual 
Meeting, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 


Springs, W. Va., June 5-7. 

American Water Works Association, 
Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Hotels Ambassador and Chelsea, June 11-15. 

American Pulp & Paper Mill Superintend- 
ents Association, Washington, D. C., Ward- 
man Park Hotel, June 13-15. 

American Electro Platers Society, Asbury 
Park, N. J., June 19-22. 

A. C. S., Symposium of Division of Physical 
and Inorganic Symposium 
with University Madison, Wis., 
June 20-22. 

American Society for Testing Materials, 
42nd Annual Meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, June 26-30. 

16th Colloid Symposium, Division of Col- 


59th 


Chemistry—Joint 
Wisconsin, 


loid Chemistry, Stanford University, Calif., 
July 6-8. 

American Pharmaceutical Ass’n, 87th 
Annual Convention, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 


Ga., August 20-26. 

American Mining Congress, Sixth Annual 
Metal Mining Convention & Exposition, Western 
Division, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 28-31. 

<< Rem . 98th Meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Sept. 11-15. 

National Safety Congress & Exposition, 
Atlantic City, N. J., October 16-20. 

American Public Health Association, Wil- 


liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 17-20. 
National Pest Control Ass’n, 7th Annual 
Convention, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 


City, Oct. 23-24-25. 

National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Asso- 
ciation, Annual Convention, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, November 1-3. 

A. C. S., Eighth National Organic Chemistry 
Symposium, Division Organic Chemistry, St. 
Louis, Mo., Dec. 28-30. 


Local: 
Pittsburgh Section, A. C. S., May 18. 
N. Y. Section, C. S., Outing, to be an- 
neunced, June 10. 
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which were formerly made by the Pfis- 
ter Chemical Works, as well as “Toxol,” 
a widely used moth-proofing product, and 
other items formerly manufactured by the 
Turner company. 





WALTER D. MERRILL 


Expands company’s activities through 
consolidation, 


In addition to distributing the manu- 
factured products of the new organization, 
Joseph Turner & Co., of which Mr. Mer- 
rill is head, will continue to act as manu- 
facturers’ agent for a complete line of 
industrial chemicals. The business of 
Joseph Turner & Co., founded in 1861 by 
John Lawrence Riker, maintains sales 
offices in Chicago, Providence and N. Y. 
City, and carries warehouse stocks of in- 
dustrial chemicals at important cities 
throughout the U. S. Company also ex- 
pects to open additional sales 
offices during ’39. 


branch 


Salesmen Hear Frankel 
The Salesmen’s 
of the American Chemical 
headed by Joseph M. Wafer, assistant 
sales manager, Industrial Chemical Sales 
Division of West Virginia Pu'p & Paper, 


Chemical Association 


Industry, 














DR. EDWARD M. FRANKEL 
Tells salesmen how paper industry uses 
chemicals. 
alert to the problems confronting its mem- 
bership, is arranging for a series of speak- 
ers to address its luncheon gatherings on 
the subject “Chemicals and the Purposes 
for Which They are Used in Key Indus- 
tries.’ First in the series was an address 
by Dr. Edward M. Frankel, consultant 
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for the West Virginia Pulp & Paper C). 
on May 10 at the Chemists’ Club, N. Y. 
City. Dr. Frankel spoke on “Chemicals 
and Their Uses in the Paper and Pulp 
Industry.”* Other equally well-known and 
authoritative speakers will at future meet- 
ings discuss the use of chemicals in such 
-representative consuming fields as rubber, 
textile, leather, coatings, etc. 

Pick Golf Dates 

Golf dates of The Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of the American Chemical Industry 
have been announced by “Bart”? Sheehan, 
Du Pont, chairman of the entertainment 
committee. First will be held at the Ridge- 
wood Country Club, Ridgewood, N. J., 
June 15; second at Plandome Golf Course, 
Plandome, L. I., on July 11; third at 
Bonnie Briar Country Club, Larchmont, 
N. Y., on Aug. 15; and fourth and 
final tournament at the Pomonok Coun- 
try Club, Flushing, N. Y., the date to be 
announced later. 

As in the past, members whose dues are 
paid prior to the date of the first tourna- 
ment and who play in the first tourna- 
ment will receive a free ride as to golf 
charges at the August party. 


Obituaries 
Carl Pickhardt 


Carl Pickhardt, 87, prominent in the 
dvestuff and chemical industry for over 
50 years, passed away April 16 after a 
brief illness in his N. Y. City home. 








A native of Berghausen, Germany, Mr. 
Pickhardt came to the U. S. in 1867. 
With his brother, the late Wilhelm Pick- 
hardt, and the late Adolf Kuttroff, Mr. 
Pickhardt was a partner in the firm of 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co. They brought 
to this country the German coal-tar dyes, 
instituting here their manufacture and de- 
velopment. In 1926, he retired from busi- 
ness when his firm became the General 
Dyestuff Corp. 

On Feb. 5 last, he and Mrs. Pickhardt 
observed their 59th wedding anniversary. 
Mrs. Pickhardt is the former Paula von 
Scheven of Huelsenbusch, the Rhineland, 
Germany. Mr. Pickhardt is also survived 


* Dr. Frankel’s 


paper will 
June issue. 


appear in the 
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by three sons—William P. Pickhardt, Dr. 
Otto C. Pickhardt, and Commander Adolf 
von S. Pickhardt, U. S. N.—and by Mrs. 
William R. Nicholson and 4 granddaugh- 
ters. 


Adele Morgan Corbet 
Adele Morgan Corbet, associate 
tor of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, died sud- 
denly on April 13. She was stricken 
with a cerebral hemorrhage at her home 
at 431 E. 238th Street, N. Y. City, and 
died within a few hours, without gaining 


edi- 

















Miss Corbet first joined 
staff of CHEMICAL 
TRIES in 1931 as secretary to the editor 
and publisher. 

In 1934 she 
editor and in 1936 was promoted to the 


consciousness. 


the editorial INpUs- 


was made an assistant 
position of associate editor, which position 
she held at the time of her death. 

She chemical in- 
dustry circles for her charm, outstanding 
ability and willingness to help others in 
their problems. 
lawn 


was well-known in 


Interment was in Wood 
Sunday, April 16. 
She is survived by one cousin, George 
Sherwin, associated with the Basford Ad- 
vertising Agency. 


Cemetery on 


Dr. Jacob G. Lipman 

Dr. Jacob G. Lipman, 64, dean of New 
Jersey State Agricultural College, died 
April 19 at New Brunswick, N. J. Dr. 
Lipman, internationally known in agricul- 
tural circles, organized the department of 
soil chemistry and bacteriology at the 
Agricultural College, the first of its kind 
in this country. In ’34, he was recipient 
of Columbia University’s Chandler Medal, 
in recognition of his 
agricultural chemistry. 


Other Deaths of the Month 

A. Roy Tillinghast, 56, retired chemist, 
died April 29 at Danielson, Conn. Mr. 
Tillinghast, at one time an executive of 
Semet-Solvay, was a_ widely 


technol gy of 


contributions to 


known 
authority on explosives 
and gases. 

Thomas K. Stewart, 61, treasurer of 
Garrigues, Stewart, and Davies, N. Y. 
City chemical brokers, died April 6 at 
his East Orange, N. J., home. 

Amos L. Beaty, 69, president of Amos 
L. Beaty Oil Co., N. Y. City, died April 
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He was 
a past president of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute. 

Chester T. Ayres, 65, Union Carbide & 
Carbon, died Apr. 6 at Montclair, N. J. 
Mr. Ayres was affiliated with U. C. & C. 
since his graduation from Lehigh. 


29 at his Sutton Place home. 


Personnel 


Fargo Succeeds Jeffcott 
F. Miller affliated 
Calco Chemical, since its founding 24 years 


Fargo, Jr., with 
ago and its executive vice-president the 
last several years, on May 2 became presi- 
dent of the company, succeeding Robert 
C. Jeffcott, who retired April 30. 

Mr. Jeffcott founded the company in 
the spring of 1915 to supply the coun- 
try with much needed dyes and dye in- 
termediates cut off at the outbreak of the 
World War, prior to which large sup- 
plies had been imported from Germany. 
The plant then consisted of three build- 
ings on about 10 acres of land and the 
products manufactured consisted mainly 
of a few azo dyes and methylene blue. 
From that beginning, the Calco company, 
Jeffcott’s 
until his 


under presidency which con- 


tinued recent retirement, grew 
steadily until more than 700 products are 
110-acre 
100 buildings in 
which 2,600 persons are employed. 

A resident of Somerville, N. J., for 3¢ 
years, Mr. Jeffcott previously was presi- 
dent of the Cott-a-Lap Co. in 
ville, manufacturers of floor covering and 


now manufactured on a tract 


embracing more than 


w 


Somer 
now a subsidiary of Paraffines, Inc. In 
1929 Calco became a subsidiary of the 
American Cyanamid, with Mr. Jeffcott 
continuing to serve as president of that 
organization from 1920 through 1922. 
Mr. Fargo, Calco’s new president, is a 
resident of Plainfield, N. J., 
active in 


where he is 


community affairs, being a 


ie Plainfield Country Ctul 


Plainfield Trust. He 


has 3 


member of t 
and a director of 


is married and children, two 
daughters and one son. 


of Yale. 


following his father’s footsteps at Yale, 


He is a graduate 
His son, Foster M. Fargo, is 


where he is a sophomore in the Sheffield 
Scientific School. 


Geiger Now a Director 
Martin G. Geiger has been elected a 
Westvaco Chlorine; Mr. 
Geiger, with the company since ’2], is 
resident manager of the So. 
(W. Va.) plant. 


director of 


Charleston 


Cowen With Roxalin 
Robert Cowen, formerly technical di- 
rector and production manager, Conklin 
Manufacturing Co., has been appointed 
and plant 
Flexible 


vice-president manager for 


Roxalin Elizabeth, 


N. J. 


Lacquer, 








Heavy 


Chemicals 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Apr. 29 Mar. 31 
Antimony needle, drs. $0.14 $0.13 
Sodium pyrophosphate, 
l. c. l. bags 5.60 5.35 
bbls. 5.80 ¥ # 
Stannous chloride, anhyd. 4514 4414 
Tin crystals .38 3614 
Tin Straits .483%4 4660 
Tin tetrachloride .24% .233%4 
DECLINED 
Chlorine, cyl., N. Y., c. 1. $0.05% $0.0514 
ae ae & 07% 0714 
Copper, metal .10% 11% 
Copper sulfate 4.25 4.50 
monohydrated 8.65 9.00 











Dill Appoints Smith 

Leigh A. Smith has 
Western Washington representative by 
Marshall Dill Co., Chicago. Mr. Smith, 
Seattle, will 


both that area and British Columbia, suc- 


been appointed 


whose offices are in serve 


ceeding the Cunningham Co. 


*“Drierite’ 5 Years Old 


Hammond Drierite Co., manufacturer 
of “Drierite’ desiccant, Yellow Springs, 


Ohio, is observing its 5th anniversary. 


New Ammonia Unit 
Plans have been completed by Hercules 
Powder for the erection of a synthetic 
ammonia unit at its industrial explosives 
plant at Hercules, Calif. 
This operation will take care of the 
plant’s requirements of ammonia, the raw 
material used in the production of nitric 
acid and ammonium nitrate for the manu- 
facture of dynamite. Expected to be in 
service by Jan. 1, ’40, the new plant will 

provide employment for 32 men. 


Isco Expands Offices 
Innis, Speiden & Co., has taken addi- 
tional Bldg., 117 


Company has 


space in the Roebling 
ae 


been located at this address for the past 


Liberty  st., City. 


10 years. 


Story of Radium 
The story of radium is told in the May 
published by Prior 
N. Y. City. Attention is 


given to the history of its discovery by 


issue of Priorities, 


Chemical Corp., 
the indomitable Marie Curie and to the 
fact that the most economical production 
at present involves carrying from the sub- 
arctic vast quantities of the semi-crude 
ore by airplane, boat, portage and _ rail, 
nearly 3,000 miles to the refinery, where 
many tons of both ore and chemicals are 
required to produce only a fraction of an 
ounce of radium. Note is taken of some 
of the industrial uses of this potent ele- 
ment and its employment in inspection 
tests in government purchases. 
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Slight Seasonal Decline In Chemical Volume 
First Quarter Shipments 15% Ahead of °38—Tin Salts 


Advanced—Copper Sulfate Lowered—Fear of Coal Short- 
age Retards Manufacturing Operations—Alkalies Firm— 


Demand for industrial chemicals ta- 
pered off somewhat in April from the 
peak March, the 


leveling off process becoming more pro- 


seasonal reached in 
nounced in the latter part of the month. 
The month’s volume compared very fav- 
orably with the tonnages of the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, but it must 
be borne in mind that industrial activity 
was at an extremely low ebb in the late 
spring of ’38. For the first quarter chem- 
ical producers report business ahead by 
15% to 20% 


last year. 


> 


over the first 3 months of 


Tin Price Soars 


Price changes centered main!y around 
the metal salts. The continued unsettle- 


ment abroad was responsible for tin 
straits advancing to the highest level since 
late °37. 


atives went into higher price ground, in- 


As a result, all of the tin deriv- 


cluding anhydrous stannous chloride, tin 


crystals, tin tetrachloride, and sodium 


stannate. In most quarters bullish opin- 
ions were expressed on the immediate out- 
look for the tin market. Statistically the 
metal is in a favorable position. 

Copper stocks, on the other hand, have 
been accumulating in the face of diminish- 
ing demand and pronounced price weak- 
ness developed last month. The price 
dropped to 10c and then recovered to a 
10'%c level. Copper sulfate, carefully at- 
tuned in price to the shifts in the metal, 
was reduced and at the month-end was 
quoted at $4.25 per 100 lbs. in carlots as 
against $4.50 on March 31. Monohy- 
drated copper sulfate was also lowered. 
No changes were announced in the other 
important copper salts. Demand for cop- 
per sulfate has been highly satisfactory 
to the producers and the price reduction 
is due solely to the revision downward in 
the red metal. 

Since the severe decline in quotations in 
tankcar prices of chlorine several weeks 
ago, some revision in the cylinder schedule 
has been expected. Keen competition in 
the New York area brought about a 4c 
decline and cylinders in carlots in that 
quoted at 5%4c and Leu. 


quantities at 7'4c. 


area are now 
The cylinder price 
schedule unchanged outside of the 


New 


appears to have been stabilized at the $1.75 


was 
York area and the tankcar price 
level. Some signs of seasonal expansion 
in the demand was in evidence. 

The slightly higher price level for anti- 
mony which went into effect at the end 
ot May was reflected in a le advance in 
needle. Antimony salt 


antimony was 
available at 2534c, according to reports, a 


decline of !'4c. Some producers of anhy- 
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have 
revised their l.c.l. works prices and bags 
are being quoted at $5.60 and barrels at 
$5.80, a rise of 25c per 100 Ibs. In the 
Metropolitan N. Y. delivered 
carlot price was increased 5c and the l.c.l. 
quotations were advanced 30c. 


drous sodium tetrapyrophosphate 


area the 


Manufac- 
turers of the item report an excellent call 
for this comparatively new detergent. 

The cold wet spring has had a deterrent 
effect on the movement of seasonal prod- 
ucts. Momentarily shipments of calcium 
chloride are below normal, but producers 
are anticipating good business in May and 
June. The alkali volume in April, while 
somewhat March’s 
satisfactory, and a similar situation pre- 
vailed in bichromates. 

Importers of chemicals from Germany 


below figures, was 


received large shipments last month 1n 


anticipation of the 25% 
on dutiable items. Ocean freight rates 


increase in rates 


and war insurance rates are soaring. 
Unquestionably the acute political situ- 
ation abroad is having an adverse effect 
on business in this country and the failure 
of Congress to speedily enact relief !egis- 
lation on the more onerous laws that have 
proven to be burdensome and unfair to 
business is another important contributing 
factor. Still another is the threat oi a 
soft coal shortage. The volume of chem- 


ical shipments in the past month was 


generally better than is commonly sup- 
posed. 

A high rate of consumption of plating 
chemicals is expected to continue. Some 
decline is expected in the next 30 days in 
the consumption of chemicals in the tex- 
Bar- 
ring some unforeseen circumstances, con- 
sumption over the summer period is ex- 
pected to be at least up to normal for 
that period. 


tile, leather, paper, and glass fields. 


There is in most quarters 
definite belief that no European War will 
break out this year, yet the uncertainty is 
causing buyers to employ hand-to-mouth 
buying tactics. 


Queeny Foundation Formed 

Establishment of the John and Olga 
Queeny Educational Foundation to pro- 
vide schooling in the sciences for younger 
employes and children of employes of 
would not 


otherwise be able to obtain such education, 


Monsanto Chemical Co. who 
has been announced by Edgar Monsanto 
Queeny and Olguita Queeny Berington as 
a memorial to their father and mother. 
John Francis Queeny tounded Monsanto 
in 1901 and gave it the maiden name of 
Mrs. Queeny. Edgar Queeny has been 
chief executive of the firm 1928. 
His sister is Mrs. T. P. 


since 


Jerington. 
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War Threat Curtails Purchasing Abroad 


Buyers Adhere to Hand-to-Mouth Buying Pending Develop- 
ments—Varnish Gums Steadier—Naval Stores Prices Drop 
Still Lower—Shellac Quiet—Japan Wax Advances Slightly— 


Political conditions abroad with the at- 
tendant reactions of higher freight rates, 
almost prohibitive risk insurance 
rates, etc., have given the markets for 
natural raw materials a highly unsettled 
appearance, yet actual price revisions in 


War 


view of existing circumstances were few. 
Purchasing is still largely for relatively 
small quantities and generally for imme- 
diate delivery as a replacement for exist- 
ing inventories. 

Some curtailment is looked for in ac- 
tivity in the textile and leather fields over 
the next 30 days and this fact has un- 
doubtedly contributed to the decline in 
call for natural dyestuffs, 

A steadier 
natural 


tanstuffs, ete. 
was in evidence in 
The current un- 
certainties and higher freight rates, plus 


tone 


varnish gums. 


a slightly better demand have caused fac- 
tors in the primary markets to raise prices 
in a few 


instances and to look askance 


on any further concessions. 
Shellae Easier in London 


Shellac markets in this country marked 


time during most of the past month. 


Despite an easier tone in the London mar- 
ket, prices remained unchanged here. 
Suppliers report that shipments against 
existing contracts were in fair volume but 
very little 


market. 


new business came into the 


Turpentine, Rosin Slumps 


Naval stores prices slumped badly last 
month in contrast with the 
which throughout most of 
March. The foreign situation plus a de- 
cline in demand from domestic consumers 


firmer tone 
prevailed 


were bearish factors that even light offer- 
ings could not overcome. A comparison 
ot end-of-the-month quotations at Savan- 


nah is given below :— 





Net Gain 

or loss 

B $0.25 
D — 0.20 
E wae (h 20 
F 0.27 
G ~ 0.80 
H — (0.70 
I] 0.72 
K — O78 
M oe 75 
N ™ 0.65 
WG - 0.40 
WW 6.40 10 ~ 70 
X 6.40 7.10 0.70 
Turpentine P 24%e 29c 434¢ 


Good Carnauba Demand 


Movement last month of the various 
waxes into consuming channels was about 
on a par with March and, in the case of 
Carnauba, a much better demand was re- 
ported. Some price shading by importers 
was reported, but the market in Brazil 
The 
larger volume of business transacted by 
importers in the last 


showed definite signs of stiffening. 
30 days has, it is 
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said, removed most of the surplus stocks 
and firmer prices are looked for in the 
trade. Japan wax was advanced slightly 
when it became apparent that local stocks 
were diminishing. 


Forms Export Association 

The Wood Naval Stores 
Export Corporation has filed papers with 
the Federal Trade Commission, under the 
‘xport trade act (Webb-Pomerene law), 
for exporting turpentine and rosin pro- 
duced by wood distillation. 


International 


Association 
will maintain an office in Gulfport, Miss. 
Officers of the export corporation are: 
President, Charles Green; vice-president, 
W. H. Hatten; secretary-treasurer, F. W 
Kressman. The following companies art 

the members of the corporation: 


Alabama Naval Stores Co., Mobile; 
Chemical Products Co., Laurel, Miss 
Continental Turpentine & Rosin Corp., 


Laurel, Miss.; Crosby Naval Stores, Inc., 
Picayune, Miss.; Dixie Pine Products Co., 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; Mackie Pine Prod 
ucts Co., Covington, La.; Phoenix Naval 
Stores Co., Gulfport, Miss.; and Southern 
Naval Stores Co., Columbia, Miss. 


Proposes Terminal Market 

The London Shellac Association 1s con 
sidering a proposal to establish a terminal 
market in shellac, as already exists for 
cocoa, pepper, and sugar, under the au- 
spices of the Produce Clearing House. 


News of the Companies 

For the convenience of its many friends 
who may be attending the N. Y. World's 
Fair this summer, the American Maize- 
Products Co. World’s 
Fair Service Bureau in its main office at 
100 E. 42 st., N. Y. City. 

Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
plans expansion and is enlarging capitali- 


has established a 


zation to 40,000 shares no par common, 
reserving 160,000 rights to purchase same. 

The Naval Stores Division, 
Newport Industries, Inc., is now repre- 
sented in Wisconsin by Leland Chemical 
Co., Milwaukee. 


General 


The Brown Co., Berlin (N. H.) pulp 


and paper manufacturers, has been granted 
a 9 million dollar loan by the RFC. 


Personals 


Dr. James G. Vail, chemical director 
and a_ vice-president of Philadelphia 
Quartz, is in Europe assisting in relief 
work in Germany in connection with the 
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Natural Raw 


Materials 





important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 


Apr. 29 Mar. 31 
Albumen blood, light, 
imp. 


Beeswax, African, crude 1914 19 
Brazilian 2214 21 
Corn sugar 3.04 2.99 
Dextrin, corn 3.45 3.40 
British Gum 3.70 3.65 
Gum, copal pale rasak 
chips 057% 0534 
Starch, pearl 2.39 2.50 
powdered 2.65 2.60 
Sumac, grd. 67.00 65.50 
leaf 70.00 68.00 
Wax Carnauba, No. 2 
N.C. 3434 34 
Wax Japan oka 10! 
DECLINED 
Albumen, egg, cryst $0.62 $0.65 
powdered 70 73 
Gum, copal, Pontianak, 
split 12 125% 
Mangrove bark 24.75 25.00 
Myrobalans, R2 16.75 47.29 
Wax Candelilla 15% 15 
Wax Carnauba, No. 3 
chalky 27% 28 
No. 3, N.C; 2834 30 
Yellow, No. 1 3634 37 
No. 2 3534 36 











efforts of the American Friends 
Commission. 


The N. Y. Chemists’ 


Club will honor 


at a testimonial dinner May 17, H. B 
Bishop, president of Sterling Products 
Co., Easton, Pa. Mr. Bishop, Nichols 


medalist in ‘08, is noted for contributions 
to the chemical and laundry industries 
By be 


gineer and expert in the 


Luaces, consulting chemical e1 
field of adsorp 
tion, delivered the lecture on that subject 
in connection engineering 
course U18 at Columbia, on May 6 

Dr. Frank K. 
North 


search on 


with chemical 
Cameron, University of 
noted for his re 
May ( 
The Charles Herty Award given by the 


Carolina, and 
cellulose, received on 
students and staff of the chemistry depart- 
ment of the Georgia State College for 
Women. 

S. Maus 


vice-president 


Purple, consulting engineer, 


and general manager of 


Los 
Angeles, and a well-known archaeologist, 


Technical Protective Coatings, Inc., 
is now in the East on a combined pleas 
ure and business trip visiting a number of 
national 


museums and holding numerous 


conferences with chemists and research 
engineers on the subject of corrosion 

John J. Watson, late president, Interna- 
tional Agricultural Corp., left an estate of 
$250,000 to his wife. 

E. H. Crabbs, Philip Carey Co., Cin 
cinnati, has been elected president of Ex 
ecutives League of America 
David, New England man 
Works, 


through 


Sydney R. 


ager, Sandoz Chemical recently 
enjoyed a 


month’s trip 


Italy, 
France and Switzerland 
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Mercurials Soar On Higher Metal Prices 


Quicksilver Supplies Short—Citric Acid Reduced le—Tar- 
tars Firm—Menthol Declines Further In Light Trading— 
Lemon Oil Advanced Sharply—Aromatic Chemicals Firm— 


Quicksilver and the mercurials supplied 
the outstanding news ‘n the markets for 
fine chemicals, pharmaceuticals and aro- 
matic chemicals in the past 30 days. The 
sharp rise in metallic mercury over the 
last few months was carried still further 
and by the third week of the month quo- 
tations in the East reached $95-$97 per 
flask with very little foreign or domestic 
material available for spot purchase. It 
was reported on the Pacific Coast that as 
high as $100 per flask was being asked, 
but this lacked definite confirmation. The 
final triumph of Franco has placed the 
complete control of practically all foreign- 
produced material in the hands of the 
Italians and the opinion is freely ex- 
pressed that the current price movement 
has not yet spent itself and that the prog- 
nostications of a few months past of $100 
per flask are likely to materialize in the 
very near future. 

In view of the sharp rise in the metal 
there was no surprise when the hard 
mercurials were advanced in price and 
were followed shortly by increases in the 
soft mercurials. 


Citric Now 20c¢ 


Another lc decline was announced for 
citric on April 11. Producers have con- 
sistently been passing on to consumers 
savings effected in manufacturing costs, 
and on the new basis crystal or granular 
material is quoted at 20c in barrel pack- 
ing in carlots. In 10,000 lb. lots, one 
shipment, the price is 20%c, and in 
smaller quantities the new figure is 2lc. 
Prices for material in the powdered form 
are '4c higher than those quoted for crys- 
tals and granular and kegs carry ‘4c pre- 
mium over barrel prices. The slow ar- 
rival of warmer weather has held back 
shipments to a slight degree. 

The firm position of the tartars con- 
tinues to feature the fine chemical mar- 
kets and while shipments of tartaric acid 
were somewhat below normal because of 
weather conditions this condition was re- 
garded as strictly temporary. 

Lack of sustained 
responsible for 


demand held 
further shading in the 
menthol market and material was said to 
be available at $2.95 and in certain quar- 


was 


ters a rather bearish viewpoint was ex- 
pressed on the immediate market outlook 


for the item. The recent weakness in 
camphor did not go any further and 
prices steadied somewhat at the levels 


reached late in March. 
satisfactory to importers. 


Demand was un- 

On the upward 
side, a sharp rise of 7c was noted in No. 1 
Agar and the product at the month-end 
was quoted at $1 per Ib. 
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Volume of business in fine chemicals 
in the past 30 days was well below the 
totals for March. Demand for seasonal 
winter items declined quite sharply and 
the weather over most of the month was 
such in most sections of the country as 
to retard the sale of such products as 
citric acid, the tartars, etc. 

A sensational rise in the price of Italian 
lemon oil featured the markets for essen- 
tial oils. A sympathetic rise in Californian 
lemon oil was noted. Purchasing of aro- 
matic chemicals was in fairly good volume 
and prices generally were steady and 
unchanged. 


No Longer Io-Dow 
Io-Dow Chemical, Long Branch (Calif.), 
will be renamed after the parent company, 
Dow Chemical, Midland, Mich., as soon 
as the former title becomes extinct, on its 
dissolution as a California corporation. 


Better Outlook in °39? 

The year 1939 should show business 
improvement unless there is further ham- 
pering of industry through legislation and 
taxes, Charles Belknap, executive vice- 
president, Monsanto Chemical, states in 
the annual review of Monsanto operations 
released to Monsanto employes. 


MONSANTO’S CHARLES BELKNAP 


“Factors that could have been avoided and 
can be corrected.” 


“There is no denying the fact that we 
have been in a depression,” Mr. Belknap 
states. “But it has been a depression 
caused largely by factors that could have 
been avoided and that can be corrected. 
When they are corrected—which is our 
big hope for the future—we all should feel 
the benefits.” 
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Chemicals 





Important Price Changes 
Apr. 29 Mar. 31 
ADVANCED 
Agar, No. 1 $1.00 $0.93 
Blue mass 1.10 1.07 
Calomel 1.52 1.44 
Corrosive sublimate, 
powd. 1.17 1.11 
crystals 1.32 1.26 
Mercurial ointment, 30% .85 .82 
ONE oss 1.23 1.18 
Mercury bisulfate 1.90 1.83 
Mercury iodide, red, N.F. 3.70 3.65 
yellow . 3.80 3.65 
Mercury, metal 95.00 88.00 
Mercury with chalk 1.29 1.24 
Mercury oxide, yellow, 

U.S.P. 2.03 1.93 
Red precipitate 1.81 i ea 
White precipitate 1.76 1.66 

DECLINED 
Acid citric $0.20 $0.21 
Ephedrine, alkaloid 1.75 2.10 
Ephedrine, hydrochloride 1.25 1.40 
Ephedrine, sulfate 1.25 1.40 
Menthol 2.95 2.9714 











Sign New Labor Pact 

Increases in wages and rates of pay 
were received by many employes in the 
production and maintenance department of 
Merck & Company, Inc., Rahway, N. J., 
under a reclassification of plant work 
provided in a new agreement signed by 
representatives of the company and the 
Employes’ Association of Merck & Com- 
pany, a company union. Employes in 
600, 
nearly half of the total personnel, accord- 


these departments number about 
ing to announcement. 
New effective May l, 


announced as also providing additional ad- 


agreement, was 
vantages for older emp!oyes through a 
liberalized sick benefit plan. Another fea- 
ture was the adoption of a new vacation 
plan. Many provisions of a former agree- 


ment are continued by the new contract, 


which covers wages, rates of pay, hours 


and working conditions 
for the ensuing year. 
George W. Merck, president, and J. A. 


Garvan, 


of employment 


assistant secretary, signed the 
agreement for the company, while signa- 
tories representing the employes’ or- 
ganization were George Keller, president ; 
Charles H. Smith, secretary, and Harry 


Lanouette, representative chairman. 


Fritzsche’s New Branches 
Fritzsche Bros., essential oils and aro- 
matic chemicals, has opened branches in 


Cincinnati and Cleveland. 


Extensive plans including many capable 
and interesting speakers and a number of 
fine papers pertaining to the cereal indus- 
try have been formulated by the program 
committee for the annual convention of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists to be held in the Hotel Presi- 
dent, Kansas City, Mo., May 22-26. 
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N. A. I. D.M. Expects Record Attendance 


Insecticide and Disinfectant Makers to Hold Semi-Annual 


Convention at N. Y. on June 5-6—New Specifications For 
Soaps Proposed—News of the Specialty Makers— 


Labeling and legislation will be the two 
principal themes around which the pro- 
gram of the 26th annual mid-year meet- 
ing of the National 
Insecticide & Disinfectant 
will be 


Association of 
Manufacturers 
centered. The largest attendance 
in the history of the organization is ex- 


pected at the Hotel Biltmore on June 5 





J. L. BRENN 


Prexy’”’ is recovering after 


and 6 An address on “Labeling Prob- 
lems of the Industry” by Dr. H. C. Fuller, 
technical consultant of the Association 
will be followed by a question and answer 
label label 


requirements Food, 


and Cosmetic Act which goes into 


clinic on revision, and new 


1 


under the Federal 


Drug 
effect June 25, and their relation to label- 
ing of insecticides and disinfectants under 
the Insecticide Act of 1910. New 


disinfectants, 


state 
and 
allied products, and pending legislation 
will be discussed by C. L. Fardwell of 
McCormick & Co., Baltimore, 
of the Association legislative committee. 
J. O. Peckham of the A. C. Nielson Co., 
N. Y. City, will speak on “Continuous 
Marketing 


laws on insecticides, 


chairman 


Research.” There will be 


several papers by well-known authorities 
on technical subjects, including insecticide 
testing, floor finishes, and industrial dis- 


infectants, insecticide marketing, ete. 


General committee is headed 
by W. J. Zick of Stanco, Inc., N. Y. City; 
John Powell of John Powell & Co., N. Y. 


City, is 


nvention 


in charge of arrangements and 
finances. Program is in charge of 
Weirich of the C. B. Dolge 
Co., Westport, Conn. Banquet entertain- 
ment committee is 
Cava 

Magnus of 


Clarence L. 


made up of L. J. La- 
Joseph B. 


Mabee & 


Continental Can, 
Magnus, 


Reynard, 


Inc., and Charles Opitz of John Opitz, 
Inc. Activities in 
World’s 


there for 


connection with the 


Fair, including transportation 


members and guests, are in 
American 


Sonneborn. 


Louis Trevisan of 
Can and W. J. Bjork of L. 


charge of 


Consider Soap Specifications 

New specifications covering chip soap, 
bar laundry soap, powdered laundry soap, 
white floating toilet milled 
toilet soap have been proposed by the 
Technical 


scap, and 


Committee on Detergents of 
the Federal Specifications Executive Com- 
mittee, National Standards. 


These new specifications which are merely 


Bureau of 


under consideration at this time, are being 
submitted to manufacturers for their 
ments and suggestions 


com- 


Sales Climb 
Solventol 


Inc., Detroit 


Solventol 


Sales of Chemical Products, 


manufacturer of industrial, 
commercial and household c'eaning com- 
pounds, during the first quarter of 


40% 


corresponding period of 


this 


year showed a increase over the 
volume for the 
1938, according to a report issued re- 
cently by the company. 

To provide working capital for expand- 
ing production, the capital structure of 
Solventol Chemical Products has been in- 
from 100.000 


to 500,000 shares. 


creased shares of common 


Wolf Promotes Deuble 
Walter D. Deuble is now assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, Jacques Wolf & Co., 
with headquarters at Passaic, N. J. Mr. 
Deuble was for many years New England 
representative; C. I. 
Eureka 


Lakey, formerly of 
Dyeing & Bleaching, is now 
representing Wolf in Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. 


Marzahl Dies April 28 
William H. Marzahl, 60, who founded 
and headed the manufacturing 
business bearing his name, died April 28 
in Jersey City, N. J., of a heart ailment 
after an illness of 5 weeks. 


chemical 


Born in Germany, he this 


age of 


15. After a brief period of private educa- 


came to 


country with his parents at the 


tion he obtained a position with Singer 


Sewing Machine in Elizabeth, N. J.; 


News of the 


Specialties 





Chemical Industries 





later sold grocery specialties for a short 
time and then established his own chemical 
manufacturing business in N. Y. City. 
He shortly moved his plant to Kearny, 
N. J., where William H. Marzahl & Son 
are still operating. The concern produces 
a liquid laundry bleach. 

Mr. Marzahl was prominently active in 
New Jersey politics for 35 years and for 
the last two years served as chairman of 
the Hudson County Com- 
mittee. He also had been a member of 
the Hudson County Tax Board since 1928 
and held positions. He 
leaves his wife, 3 daughters and one son. 


Republican 


various other 


Adds Lacquer Research 

National Adhesives has announced the 
addition of a lacquer research laboratory 
and technical service department to its 
Lacquer Division in Dunellen, N. J. The 
technical staff of this division also is being 
increased to facilitate research and devel- 
New laboratory will be located 
in an extension now being erected. 


opment. 


Fuld’s New Catalog 
Md., 


line of 


Fuld 


turers of a 


Bros., Baltimore, manufac- 


complete sanitary 
chemicals and specializing particularly in 


serving the needs of those desiring prod- 


ucts of this nature under private label, 
have just issued a new price list. New 
catalog contains a number of new prod- 


ucts not heretofore made by Fuld. 


Enlarges Cedartown Plant 
National Oil 
N. J., has erected at Cedartown, Ga., a 


Products Co., Harrison, 


plant for the production of a new vitamin 
B product. Company also manufactures 
at Cedartown a complete line of its prod- 


ucts for Southern distribution. 


N.P.C.A. Picks Date 

The National Pest Control Association 
announces that the 7th annual convention 
will be held in N. Y. City at the Penn- 
sylvania on Oct. 23-24. Members planning 
to attend are being urged to make reser- 
vations well in advance because of the 
possible crowded hotel conditions in at- 


tending the N. Y. World’s Fair. 


Amends Lye Specifications 

Caustic soda lve specifications applying 
on government purchases, have been 
amended, effective July 1. Copies of the 
amended specifications, P-S-631, may be 
purchased at 5c each from the Govern- 


ment Printing Office in Washington. 


New Maryland Law 
Sale of and 
fungicides in Maryland will be regulated 
by a new law, effective Jan. 1, 1940, An- 


nual will be $5 per 


agricultural jnsecticides 


registration fee 
article, or a maximum of $75 per regis- 
trant. 
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First Vitamin B, 
Synthesis Aided by 
Alcohol Products 


Will Make “Acrodynia” Factor 
Available for Clinical Use 


RAHWAY, N. J.—In becoming the first 
company to synthesize crystalline vitamin Bg, 
Merck & Co., Inc., manufacturing chemists, 
has added still another chapter to the impor- 
tant part alcohol and alcohol derived chemi- 
cals have played in vitamin progress, U.S.I. 
learned recently. 

As a result, experimental quantities of this 
vitamin, known to prevent or cure an acrody- 
nia-like dermatitis in the extremities of young 
rats as well as a form of severe microcytic 
hypochromic anemia in puppies, will be avail- 
able for the first time to permit qualified 
clinicians to study its effects on humans, Dr. 
C. R. Addinall told Sot- 
VENT NEws in a recent 
— ‘ CH,OH 

The synthesis, accom- 
plished by Drs. S. A. iets 
Harris and K. Folkers 
in the Merck Research 
Laboratories, starts from 
chloracetic acid and ace- 
tone. By suitable con- 
densations and modifi- 
cations of the resulting 
compounds, 2- methyl -3-hydroxy-4, 5-di-(hy- 
droxy-methyl) -pyridine, which is vitamin 
Be, is obtained. In working up the intermedi- 
ates at various points, alcohol, absolute alco- 
hol, ethyl acetate and acetone play important 
parts. 

Previously the structure of the vitamin had 
been elucidated by Merck as well as by con- 
tinental investigators. Also known as “ader- 


(Continued on next page) 


Vitamin B; 


Heat Indicating Paints 
Aid Study of Plane Fuel 


OPAU, Germany—New temperature indi- 
cating paints, more sensitive than any here- 
tofore developed for commercial use, are be- 
ing applied here successfully to research 
studies on the efficiency of aircraft engine 
fuels, according to a recent report. 

The new paints, it is said, show clearly 
temperature changes in engines and machine 
bearings with an accuracy of plus or minus 
5°C. and include some which can_ be used 
for temperatures up to 450°C. ‘Painfsswhich 
change color at three different temperatures 
are among those which were developed after 
a study of over 300 heat-sensitive compounds, 
the report states. 

A rapid-drying, thermostable vehicle con- 
sisting of synthetic resin dissolved in alcohol 
is said to be used in the paints. 


Fire Extinguisher 
LONDON—Cellulose acetate dissolved in 


volatile, non-combustible liquids as follows: 


COMOS ACRIGIG oii ck ca ence ues 15% 
Tetrachtorettiyiene  ..6..8. cosas 15% 
Carbon -tetrochioride. .... 0.8 6.6885 29% 
Dichlordibromethane .............. 30% 
RIINNT Ski coeruserdieid.die's ba< ean 11% 


was patented as a fire extinguisher liquid here. 








U.S.I.’s NEW 1-GAL. 
UTILITY CAN 


To be used for ship- 
ments of all U.S.1. prod- 
ucts including Solox, 
U.S.l. proprietary  soi- 
vent, this attractively 
lithographed container 
with a ‘U-Press- It’ 
type of closure is par- 


ticularly adaptable to 
display purposes. 








Water-Proofs Paper With 
Mixture of Two Acetates 
LONDON, England — Water-proof paper 


produced by adding an acetone solution of 
cellulose acetate and polyvinyl acetate to 
paper base is described in a patent here. The 
paper may be gelatine-sized before, during 
or after the treatment and requires no other 
special processing, the inventor declares. 

For example, paper tub-sized with gelatine 
and treated with acetone solution containing 
1% cellulose acetate, 1% polyvinyl acetate, 
0.5% dibutyl phthalate and 0.5% Japan wax 
passes directly from rollers in a heated dry- 
ing chamber to a wind-up reel. 

The patent also cites an example in which 
an emulsion of polyvinyl resin solution in an 
aqueous solution of gelatine is mixed directly 
with the beaten paper pulp. 


Acetone and Dibutyl Phthalate are U.S.!. Products 





Stable Lac Dispersions 


Colloidal dispersions of shellac in water 
with good stability even under dilute con- 
ditions, may be prepared by the following 
procedure, according to the Indian Lac 
Research Institute: 

(1) Dissolve 100 grams of shellac in 200 

cc. of methyl acetone. 

(2) Add, with vigorous shaking, 10 to 
15 cc. of triethanolamine, and let 
stand for 24 hours. 

(3) Add, with stirring, water to any re- 








quired dilution (up to 3 or 4 liters). 








sive Manila resins and 





ROAD MARKING PAINTS must dry quickly after application to form films which can withstand the 
constant wear of poet tery ig Those developed by the American Gum Importer’s Assn. with inexpen- 
.S.1.’s Solox have already found wide use on highways throughout the country. 


Low-Cost Traffic 
Paints Made With 


Solox and Resins 


Durable, Quick-Dry Marking 
Developed by Gum Importers 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Quick-drying traffic 


paints have been developed here in the labora- 
tories of the American Gum Importers Asso- 
ciation using inexpensive manila resins and 
U.S.I.’s proprietary solvent, Solox, Dr. C. L. 
Mantell, director of research for the organi- 
zation disclosed to SoLventT News. 

The paints dry in fifteen or twenty minutes 
and have already proved satisfactory under 
severe service conditions on highways through- 
out the country, it was learned. 

Asked to comment on the development, Dr. 
Mantell replied that requirements for this 
type of paint are particularly rigid. He 
pointed out that they are expected to dry 
rapidly, form hard surface films which resist 
abrasion by wheels of vehicles and not “‘pick- 
up” in traffic. At the same time, he added, 
they must be able to withstand a wide range 
of climatic conditions and be adaptable to 
various types of road surfaces. 

Dr. Mantell gave the following as a typical 
formulation for the new traffic paints: 


% on basis of 
finished paint 





LMI, 4 5. 3.0 4 3. cld’e'sia'd hoe ou 58-55 
Road ave Wiki pala wxie'mabiewars 42-45 
Venere matter 2... cence. 35-38 
Non-volatile matter ....... 65-62 
GUM VEHICLE Parts by weight 
oy i, ae 35-37 
a ere 65-63 

100 
SOLVENT MIXTURE Parts by volume 
ok 6 eee ae 15 
Worms DUTY! GICONO! «0.6 cic teccoes 17 
IIIS, cr 8 aca, 4n cidaaruiei sian ant ©. kale ae 34 
IPE WA ha @ db da windiest Wadi ewe ak oe 34 
100 


Add 5 gals. of amyl acetate to 500 gals. of 
product and remove yellow tint with prus- 
sian blue in oil. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Makes No-Offset Spray 
With Cellulose Acetate 
In Low Boil Solvents 
STAMFORD, Conn.—Cellulose acetate dis- 


solved in solvent mixtures containing 10 to 
30% of low boiling solvents is suitable for 
preventing offset in printing, according to a 
patent just issued here. 

In these proportions, enough of the solvent 
mixture evaporates when the composition is 
sprayed on freshly printed sheets to convert 
the spray mist into tiny globules which retain 
sufficient solvent to adhere to each sheet, the 
inventor asserts. 

Further evaporation of the solvent takes 
place almost simultaneously, yet at a slow 
enough rate, the patent papers state, to over- 
come any blushing which would make the 
solidified globules cloudy and thus alter the 
appearance of the printed matter. 

The patentee gives the following formula: 


Parts by weight 
Cellulose acetate 


OPUSNTRN MIUGITINID 6a vic inincdcccvsers 5 
Specially Denatured Alcohol 
ln i el errr ro re Be 


Ethyl Lactate 


To vary the binding characteristics of his 
compositions, plasticizers such as diethyl and 
dibutyl phthalate may also be added. 


$.D. Alcohol and Ethyl Lactate are U.S.1. Products 


Vitamin Bc. Synthesized 
From Alcohol Products 


(Continued from previous page) 


min,” it occurs as part of the B complex in 
yeast, rice polishings, liver, etc. Because it is 
extremely difficult to isolate in the pure state 
from these sources, only insignificant amounts, 
have hitherto been available. Vitamin Bg is 
present in the B complex as part of the ther- 
mostable component. It occurs together with 
riboflavin and nicotinic acid in the so-called 
adsorbed portion of this component. 

The vitamin was isolated as its hydrochlo- 
ride, which is a white, crystalline, thermo- 
stable powder, soluble in water, inert to atmo- 
spheric oxidation and not readily attacked by 
acids or alkalies. Pharmacological tests have 
shown the synthetic product to be identical 
with that obtained from natural sources. It 
not only produces a cure of acrodynia-like 
dermatitis in rats, but, like all vitamins, stimu- 
lates growth. 


Acetone, Ethyl Acetate and Absolute Alcohol are 
U.S.1. Products 





U.S.1.’s Sampling System 
Is Check on Shipments 











The new label, “APPROVED, Serial No. 

weey? pate CONTROL LABORA- 
TORY, Baltimore,” which now appears on 
all drums of U.S.I. chemical products is visi- 
ble evidence of the extra protection each U.S.I. 
customer gets. 

No shipments are made without this label, 
and in order for a label to be issued, a sample 
of the product must have passed a laboratory 
analysis showing that it meets specifications 
for that chemical. With the issuance of each 
approval serial number, a corresponding sam- 
ple is placed on file in U.S-1.’s laboratory for 
possible future reference, Samples are nor- 
mally retained for a period of six months. 


Low-Cost Traffic Paints 
Made With Solox, Resins 


(Continued from previous page) 

The pigment specified in the above formu- 
lation consists of 24-25% titanium oxide and 
76-75% barium sulphate. In other formulas, 
other white pigments such as lithopone, sili- 
ceous materials, combination titanium-barium 
pigments can be employed, Dr. Mantell said. 

The paints may also be thinned and sprayed 
as interior rapid-drying coatings it was pointed 
out. They may be formulated to dry to a gloss 
or semi-gloss in from 15-30 minutes and then 
be subjected to service. 

Dr. Mantell described the method of manu- 
facture as simple. The Manila resin is cold 
cut in the solvent or only a portion of the 
total solvent. (For example, all the Manila 
resins are completely soluble in Solox.) The 
pigments are added to the resin solution and 
the mixture ground in a ball mill to satisfac- 
tory consistency, after which the remainder 
of the solvent may be added. 

In another method of procedure given by 
the American Gum Importers Association, the 
Manila is cut in the solvent with the acetone 
omitted, the pigments added, the mix ground 
in a ball mill, and the acetone used as a 
thinner. 


SOLOX, Butyl Alcohol, Amy! Acetate and Acetone 
are U.S.1. Products 


eeeeees 








Baltimore Office in Plant 


U.S.I.’s Baltimore office is now located at 
the Company’s manufacturing plant in the 
Fairfield section of Baltimore. The new 
mail address is Box 326, Baltimore, Md., 
and the telephone number is Curtis 0863. 


























TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 





Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.1. 


An odorless, stainless, enduring wood preserva- 
tive resists leaching and gives positive protection 
against rot-fungus, termites and other insects at 
low cost, an announcement states. Containing 
compounds of low volatility the material is 
claimed to be self-impregnating when applied by 
brush, dip or spray and permits painting of the 
wood soon after. (No. 209) 
US" 
A new cl for copper, brass, bronze and other 
metals instantly removes tarnish, stains and ox- 
ide films, yet contains no abrasives, acid or caus- 
tic and requires no rubbing, the manufacturer 
states. It is said to clean by chemical action when 
applied with a brush and then is immediately 
wiped off with a wet rag and dried. (No. 210) 
US 4 
A new cellophane adhesive for attaching paper 
labels to moisture-proof cellophane by machine 
or hand, is colorless, has a fast initial tack and 
no residual odor, the manufacturer reports. Par- 
ticular application to food packaging is claimed. 
US| (No. 211) 
Paint films of precise thickness from .0005 to 
.015 in. are easily produced with a new film 
applicator, a recent report states. The device 
consists of two telescoping steel tubes and may 
be used with any liquid or plastic finish, it is said. 
its) (No. 212) 
Commercial sodium metasilicate now available 
in powder form, is particularly adaptable to the 
manufacture of alkaline cleaning compounds, 
the maker claims. A .06% solution in water yields 
a pH of 11.5, according to the manufacturer. 
Sf (No. 213) 
To prevent contamination of latex, caustic 
liquor for rayon, and costly dyes during shipment, 
a new paint contains a special rubber isomer in- 
stead of the usual oil or resin. The paint is applied 
to the interior surface of tank cars,storage tanks, 
drums, pipe lines, etc., an announcement explains. 
No. 214) 
Ss 4 


A new cold-process cleaning solution is said to 
combine solvent degreasing with soap washing to 
remove arg and completely mineral oil, paint, 
grease, dirt, etc., from metal parts. The product 
emulsifies readily in water the maker states. 
(No. 216) 
GS 


A protective film of metallic lead is formed by 
spraying or brushing a new paint over metal, 
wood or concrete. It may be applied to galvan- 
ized surfaces without pretreatment and is ex- 
tremely resistant to acids, alkalies and oils, the 
notice continues. (No. 217) 





Sharp, positive prints from tracings can be made 
easily, quickly and at low cost with a new porta- 
ble printer, according to an announcement. Blue 
line on white background prints up to 12 x 18 in. 
are possible with a unit weighing only 33 Ib., it 
is claimed. (No. 218) 

S | 


A new tracing medium is similar in appearance 
to the well-known blue tracing cloth but “takes” 
pencil work, according to the manufacturer. 
Glass-like transparency and velvety surface are 
combined to withstand hard usage, it is stated. 

(No. 219) 
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Perchlorethylene, Trichlorethylene Reduced 


R. & H. Division of Du Pont Announces Substantial Redue- 
tions in Two Important Chlorinated Solvents—Keen Compe- 
tition Continues In Aleohol—Petroleum Solvents Firm— 


Shipment of solvents in the last 30 


days was in fairly satisfactory volume 
and when compared with a year ago the 
total is impressive. Manufacturers of 
coatings for the automotive field are hold- 
ing production schedules at March levels 
and likelihood that this 


program will continue at least through the 


there is strong 


current month. Activity in the rubber 
centers has also held up rather well in 
the face of the seasonal let-down in many 
other fields. 

A firmer market for most of the im- 
portant solvents was noted in contrast to 


\lcohol is still 


keenly competitive and in the closing days 


the situation in March. 
ot the month a 1%c decline was reported 
Ney. 


Metropolitan area, bringing the new quo- 


in solvent alcohol in drums in the 


tations to 25c in carlots, 26c for 20-drum 
lots and 28c for one to 19 drums. 

The glycerine market was without any 
outstanding feature. Buying is moderate 


in character firmer which 


March 


and the tone 
evidence in 


into April. 


was in was carried 


The price structure for the petroleum 


solvents held at firm and _ unchanged 


levels. Good demand was in evidence for 
cleaner’s naphtha, lacquer diluent, v.m.&p. 
naphthas and rubber solvent. 

Perchlorethylene and trichlorethylene in 
the past month were reduced 9/10c per 
lb. for larger quantities and corresponding 
reductions were also made for smaller 
quantities. 

Southern Atlantic states were classified 
in a new zone, and quotations on the 
Pacific Coast were on an f.o.b. stock point 
basis. Quotations east of the Mississippi 


River, excluding Southern states, on 
verchlorethylene are:—Drums, car lot, 
e ’ 


works, freight allowed, 8c per Ib.; 


drums, same basis, 8'4c per lb., and less 


5 
than 5 drums, 834c per Ib. Prices in the 
South and Mountain 
uniformly “%c per Ib. 


Rocky states are 
Another 
zone on trichlorethylene was added for 


the Southern Atlantic states, which here 


higher. 


tofore had been included in the territory 
East of the New 
schedule is as follows:—Drums, car lot, 


Mississippi River. 


works, freight 5 


allowed, 8c per Ib.; 
drums, same basis, 8™%ec per lb., and less 
than 5 drums, 834c per Ib. Above prices 
apply in territory East of the Mississippi 
River, but Atlantic 
Quotations in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Southern territory are uniformly 
1c per lb. higher. 


excluding Southern 


states. 


Prices on the Pacific 
Coast are on an f.o.b. stock point basis. 
March production of ethyl 


came to 17,422,863 proof gals., as com- 


alcohol 


May; “39° ZcEEV,..5 


pared with 18,329,001 in March of ’38 
The output of C. D. was 504,866 wine 
130,745 in the like 
month of ’38. Removal totals of C. D. were 
480,383 gals.. 


in March ’38. 


gals., as against but 


as compared with 121,534 
Stocks on hand at the end 
of the month totaled 456,115 gals., a 16% 
drop from those reported for the corre- 
sponding month of the 
549,028. 


previous year, 


lor the period of July *38-March 739, 
inclusive, the production of C. D. was re- 
ported to have been 15,382,050 gallons; 
for the corresponding 9-month period be- 
ginning July °37, production was reported 
as 21,904,406 gallons. 
Gain in S. D. Formulas 

March 


was given as 7,110,717 gals., a 


output of specially denatured 


substan- 


tial gain over the figure given for the 


like ’38 month, 6,076,205. For the 9-month 


period beginning July 7°38, output was 


60,985,751 gals., slightly in excess of that 
given for the like period 12 montis earlier. 
Drop in Methanol Output 

Methanol production continues to fall 
totaled 2,267,339 gals. 


of synthetic and 336,157 of crude, as com- 


February output 
pared with 2,290,609 gals. of synthetic and 
404,970 of crude in the like month of °38 
February “39 production of synthetic was 
195,545 , and that of 


less than that in the previous month. 


gals. 15,057 


crude, 


Gain In Plasties 


Cellulose plastic products continue to 


gain. February production of nitro-cel 
lulose sheets was 712,212 lbs., as com- 
pared with 641,575 for the previous 


month, and was tar above that reported 
for February °38, 444,871 Ibs. 
tion of 267,790 Ibs., 

month _ before, 3 
and far ahead of the figure 185,607 Ibs 


Produc- 


rods, was 2 


than for the 


> 


(0). 


for February °38. Production of tubes, 


9,293 Ibs., also showed substantial gain 


over that for the previous month, 48,284 
and for 


February °38, 44,372 Ibs. Out 
put of cellulose acetate plastic (sheets, 
rods, and tubes) for February, 988,719 
lbs., compared favorably with that for 


the previous month, 896,122, and 


nearly triple the figure reported for Feb 
ruary ‘38, 


Was 
337,938 lbs. Production of 
cellulose acetate molding composition for 
February 871,632 Ibs., an 
figure for the 
and 


was advance 
over the 
725,438, 


that f 


previous month 


compares favorably witl 
for the 


506,001 Ibs. 


corresponding month of *38 
Outlook in plastics remains 
further 


favorable for increases in the 


production and shipment of cellulose plas 


Chemical Industries 


Solvents and 


Plasticizers 





Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Apr. 29 Mar. 31 
None 
DECLINED 
Perchlorethylene $0.08 $0.089 
Trichlorethylene .08 .089 











tic products, due to continued expansion 


in the demand from the automotive and 


sate ty elass fields. 


Monsanto Takes Resinox 
Acquisition of Resinox Corporation 
third largest manufacturer ot phenol 
plastics molding compounds, was 
nounced May 3 by Monsanto 
Resinox, with general offices in the 
Whitehall Bldg., N. Y. City, and manu- 


facturing plant and research 
it Kdgewater, N. J., 


by Commercial 


laboratories 
was owned jointly 
Solvents and Corn Prod 
ucts Refining. Financial details of thx 
transaction were not divulged All Resi 
nox personnel is being retained. 
Monsanto's 


acquisition of Resinox is 


its second major move in the plastics in 
\pril lL, *38, 
\Mass., 


became the Plastics 


> 


dustry in 13 
Fiberk id, 


maker of 


months On 
Springfield, 


plasti Ss, 


proneer 


Division of Monsant 


\cquisition ot Re sInox by 


Monsanto is 


l 


a logical move, according to John ( 
Brooks, of Springfield, Mass., vice presi 
dent in charge of Monsanto's plastics 
enterprises, because Resinox is a large 
maker of broadly used, low cost phenoli 


formaldehyde molding compounds which 


will augment Monsanto's line of higher 


priced cellulose acetate, cellulose nitrate, 
polyvinyl acetal, cast phenolic, polystyrene, 
and other plastics materials. In addition, 


Resinox is a lare=concumer of phenol of 


which Monsanto is one of the nation’s 
principal manufacturers 
Resinox was organized in ’30 by Com 


mercial Solvents and Corn Products Re 


fining to continue research in plastics the 


two companies had been conducting 
79 


SINCE 0 


Its sales activities 


were carried on 
through Commercial Solvents until early 
in 37 when a separate selling staff was set 
ip under Charles Lichtenberg, formerly of 
Commercial 


Solvents, who was appointed 


vice president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Lichtenberg continues in charge of Resi- 
nox sales activities under Monsanto 
Whershnip 
10 Million For Plant 
Union Carbide and Carbon plans t 


spend this year 10 million dollars on plant 


~e> 
9 Pe 
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: y” SYNTHETIC PHENOL typifies the contri- 


butions of Dow’s research activities to 


industry at large. 


The process for producing Phenol synthetically 
on the world’s largest commercial scale to new 
standards of purity was an original Dow re- 
search development. Phenol made by Dow is 
water white, with a congealing point above 
10° C. 


‘Today countless unrelated industries rely on 
7 ° ° e J 
Dow for this important product and its many 


valuable derivatives. 


800 
e 





For each, Dow produces Phenol of the highest 
quality in quantities more than sufficient to 


meet the heaviest demands. 
Send your inquiry in today. Samples and 


technical information furnished upon request. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICH, 

Branch Sales Offices: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City; Second and 

Madison Streets, St. Louis; Field Building, Chicago; 9 Main Street, 
San Francisco; 4151 Bandini Blvd., Los Angeles. 


Visit exhibits of The Dow Chemical Company and its Great Western 
Electro-Chemical Company Division, at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, 


CHEMICAL PROD 


MARK 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Coking Operations Likely To Be Restricted 


Prolonged Strike of Coal Miners Would Create Shortage of 
Certain Coal-Tar Chemicals—Imported Cresylic Lowered— 


Seasonal Decline In Dye Sales—lIntermediates 


Pricewise the markets for coal-tar 
chemicals in the past 30 days presented a 
picture of extreme firmness. Aside from 
weakess in imported cresylic, quotations 
held firmly at unchanged levels. 

A lessening in the demand was in evi- 
dence for most members of this group 
with the exception of phenol and the coal- 
tar solvents, and to a lesser extent for 
creosote. The price stability was due 
largely to apprehension over the threat 
of a strike in the soft coal mining regions 
which would, of course, force coking op- 
erations to much lower levels and reduce 
the amount of coal-tar crudes available. 
Already because of this situation and also 
pecause the volume of new _ business 
booked by the steel companies has de- 
clined, the rate of steel activity has shown 
a loss of some 10% in the last 30 days. 

While the possibility of a miners’ strike 
is not viewed lightly, the situation as yet 
has not reached a highly serious stage. 
Stocks at coking plants are still large and 
there is a definite feeling that some com- 
promise will shortly be reached. 

The relatively high rate of production 
in the automotive centers has been respon- 
sible for satisfactory shipments of coal- 
tar solvents to the coatings industry. It 
is expected that this demand will continue 
just as heavy through the next 60 days 
or more and that shipments to the rubber 
industry will also hold up satisfactorily 
for a like period at least. 

Phenol consumption reflects the greatly 
improved status of the plastic and syn- 
thetic resin producers. 
fined naphthalene into 
channels reached a seasonal peak early in 
April, yet the current volume is heavy 
and the price structure is holding up well. 
Currently there is little buying interest in 
Many are holding off 
awaiting clarification of the position of 


Shipments of re- 
merchandising 


crude. buyers 
exporters abroad, particularly those in the 
Reich. Producers of disinfectants have 
been taking satisfactory 
cresylic and tar acid oils. 


quantities of 


Steady Movement of Intermediates 


Movement of intermediates has been 
fairly steady, but some tapering off was 
in evidence late in the month. Demand 
for iall colors has not yet made an ap- 
pearance, while the call for spring and 
summer dyes has dwindled quite naturally. 
With the strong possibility that a seasonal 
lull will take place over the next 60 days 
in textile and leather activity, it is ex- 
pected that dye sales will drop from the 
peak attained in March. The price struc- 
ture continues to be firm. 

March light oil output was reported 
at 13,884,616 gals., as compared with 
12,428,447 gals. in the preceding month 
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Quiet— 


and with but 10,853,711 gals. in March of 
last year. For the first 3 months produc- 
tion reached 39,899,937 gals., as against 
only 32,194,405 gals. in the like period a 
year ago. Tar recovery in March 
amounted to 42,090,777 gals., as compared 
with 37,676,447 gals. in the preceding 
month and with 32,902,684 gals. in March 
of ’38. Output in the first quarter was 
reported at 120,955,404 gals., quite a gain 
over the 97,596,325 gals. produced in the 
first quarter a year ago. 

March Coking Statistics 


Coke production in March rose 11% 
over last month to 3,507,237 tons, a 26% 
jump from the like ’38 figure, 2,772,371 
tons. Benzol volume was 8,063,000 gals., 
comparing well with February’s 7,141,000 
and about 33% over the like ’38 month. 
All other by-products showed more than 
proportionate gains over the short Febru- 
ary month, and well 
March ’38 figures. 


were above the 


New Phenol Unit 
Announcement has been made by The 
Barrett Company, a subsidiary of Allied 
Chemical & Dye, that it will immediately 
construct a new unit at its 
Pa., plant for production of 
phenol. 


Frankford, 
synthetic 


Barrett has been a supplier of phenol 
to the industry for over 60 
years and to the plastics industry since 
the establishment of the 
country. 


chemical 


latter in this 

New plant will provide facilities to sup- 
ply the increasing requirements of the 
rapidly expanding domestic plastics in- 
dustry. This industry has shown a re- 
markable growth in a relatively short 
time due primarily to its successful de- 
velopment of new and improved products 
and the aggressive promotion of such 
products in new fields of use. 

The construction of this plant repre- 
sents a further step by Barrett in the di- 
rection of adequately serving this im- 
portant industry as raw material suppli- 
ers. In 1937 Barrett constructed a plant 
for the production of phthalic anhydride, 
which is also an important raw material 


of the plastics industry. 


Germany’s Dye Exports Drop 

A sharp recession in Germany’s export 
trade in dyestuffs during ’38 is shown in 
a report from Consul Sydney B. Redecker, 
Frankfort-on-Main. Aggregate shipments 
to foreign markets during the past calen- 
dar year amounted to 27,505 metric tons, 
valued at 109,116,000 marks ($43,865,000), 
a decrease of 11,000 tons and 37,000,000 


Chemical Industries 


Coal-tar 


Chemicals 





Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Apr. 29 Mar. 31 


Naphthalene, crude, imp. $1.65 $1.60 
DECLINED 
Acid cresylic, imp. $0.51 $0.55 











marks ($14,875,000) compared with 1937. 
The 1938 exports, it is pointed out, were 
the lowest recorded in a number of years. 

Almost all outstanding foreign markets 
decreased their purchases of German dye- 
stuffs in ’38. In the great majority of 
cases the decreases were substantial. The 
heaviest losses, however, occurred in the 
Far Eastern markets and these collectively 
accounted to a considerable degree for 
the total decrease of the German trade. 

European markets in general recorded 
markedly lessened purchases of aniline 
and sulfur dyes, this applying especially 
to Great Britain, Italy, Netherlands, and 
Scandinavia. In contrast, the trade with 
the U. S. in these two items was relatively 
well maintained, amounting to 4,606,000 
marks ($1,851,000) 4,724,000 


against 
marks ($1,900,000) in ’37 


Although a renewed upward trend in 
Germany’s dyestuff export trade was 
evident in the first two months of ’39, the 
improvement was limited in comparison 
with the heavy losses of last year. 


Industrial Waste Plan 

Calco Chemical has received approval 
of plans for treating its industrial waste, 
from the N. J. State Dept. of Health 
The waste liquors (averaging 10 million 
gals. daily) are to be received in a 
reservoir for treatment, prior to their dis 
charge into the Raritan. 


New Addresses 


First Machinery Corp., 419 Lafayette 
st., N. Y. City dealer in rebuilt equipment 
and machinery, is moving on May 15 to 
greatly enlarged quarters at 9th st. 
East River. 
1927 by F. R. Firstenberg and its steady 
growth has forced the 


, and 
Company was formed in 
new move. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper announces 
the relocation of Industrial Chemical 
Sales Division’s Chicago office from 205 
W. Wacker drive to 35 E. Wacker drive. 

Hercules Powder’s N. Y. City office 
has been moved to 500 Fifth ave 

Consumers Import Co., N. Y. City, has 
moved to 342 


Broad st. 


Madison ave. from 115 


Impervious Varnish Co. has closed its 


Pittsburgh office, which is now located 


at its Rochester (Pa.) plant. 
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ODOR: COLOR: TASTE 


The Use of Nuchar Activated Carbon for 
CRYSTALLIZATION 


The idea of taste, odor and color removal has been so closely 
associated with the thought of activated carbon, that its other val- 
uable and useful properties are sometimes overlooked. In this 
respect the chemical industry serves as a good illustration of how 
some of these unique properties can be utilized. 


By the use of activated carbon many colored and colorless for- 
eign bodies can be removed from liquors to be crystallized. Crys- 
tals usually enclose more or less of the mother liquor. It naturally 
follows that where the mother liquor is purified, the crystals are 
also purer and the need of repeated recrystallization is greatly min- 
imized. It is not so generally known, however, that the use of 
activated carbon will often greatly increase crystallization recovery. 
Crystals grow on a clean crystal surface, a fact familiar to most 
chemists. In cases where the mother liquor contains foreign 
bodies that are adsorbed, these frequently form a film around the 
crystal surface and prevent or retard crystal growth. When these 
adsorbed bodies are removed by filtering through activated carbon 
the crystallization will proceed to completion much more rapidly. 
A rather striking demonstration of this principle can be shown 
by a simple experiment. A very heavily super-saturated solution 
of potassium sulphate can be prepared in the presence of certain 
dyestuffs and will remain in that condition indefinitely. If, how- 
ever, the dyestuff is removed by activated carbon, crystallization 
will take place immediately. 


Where recrystallization has been employed, the use of activated 
carbon makes it possible to reduce the number of stages, and occa- 
sionally to only one crystallization. We invite you to try Nuchar 
Activated Carbon in your crystallization problems; generous 
samples will be sent you on, request. 


Later advertisements will explain other baste principles 
relating to purification with Activated Carbon. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES 


DIVISION WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue - - Fie New York 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
35 &. Wacker Drive 1322 Widener Bidg. 417 Schofield Bidg. 
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Heavy Buying In Chinawood Reported 


Animal Fats and Oils Decline In Light Trading—Crude Fish 
Oils Go Higher, But Refined Grades Are Unchanged In 
Price—“Soapers” Out of Market—Edible Oils Firm— 


Little or no definite increase in the pur- 
chasing of fats and oils was discernible 
in the last 30 days. The international 
situation has become more acute and buy- 
ers, while watching developments very 
closely, have shown little inclination to 
depart from the policy of hand-to-mouth 
purchasing for immediate only. 

Added strength supplied to the 
price structure by the fact that in most 
items offerings were light. 
declines 


needs 
was 


Advances and 
were about equally divided. 
Chinawood worked up into higher ground, 
the net gain for the month being about 
Ic per lb. Offerings at the primary for- 
eign ports were light and importers 
country are 


material for 


in this 
somewhat hesitant to offer 

specified delivery dates. 
There seems to be little or no assurance 
that oil can be moved in the interior of 
China with any degree of regularity. In 
sympathy with the advance in Chinawood, 
higher quotations were announced for 
oiticica. 

Most of the declines in the past month 
centered in the animal fats and oils. Sup- 
plies momentarily are heavier than current 
consumption and stocks have been accum- 
ulating. Both crude menhaden and crude 
advanced, but no 
made in the refined fish oils. 
watching 


sardine change was 
Buyers were 
developments closely, fearing 
that an upward swing might occur shortly. 

Considerable expansion in shipments of 
linseed against existing contracts was re- 
ported, but new business was light in 
volume and the item slumped one point 
from the March close. A steady tone 
was in evidence throughout the period 
under review in the markets for both 
crude and edible grades of coconut. Light 
offerings prevented any price weakness 
from developing. 

In general, paint oils moved into con- 
suming channels in larger quantities than 
fats and oils for soap-making and other 
purposes. edible grades 
showed up better than that for oils for 
industrial consumption. 


Business in 


Flaxseed, Linseed Statistics 


The Bureau of the Census reports that 
according to preliminary figures, there 
were 20 mills which crushed flaxseed dur- 
ing the quarter ending March 31, report- 
ing a crush of 199,130 tons of flaxseed 
and a production of 139,209,234 Ibs. of 
linseed oil. These figures compare with 
180,918 tons of seed crushed and 125,587, 
390 Ibs. of oil produced for the corre- 
sponding quarter in 1938; 228,904 tons of 
seed and 156,877,263 lbs. of oil in ’37; 
198,642 tons of seed and 132,136,919 Ibs. 
of oil in 36; and 161,116 tons of seed and 


111,822,663 Ibs. of oil in ’35 
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Stocks of flaxseed at the mills on March 
31, amounted to 70,601 
with 59,971 tons for the same date in 
1938, with 85,340 tons in 1937, with 68,149 
tons in 1936, and with 58,629 tons in 1935, 
Stocks of linseed oil reported by the 
crushers were 125,254,402 Ibs. on March 
31, 1939, compared with 184,165,644 Ibs. 
for the same date in 1938, with 93,395,673 
Ibs. in 1937, with 149,030,984 Ibs. in 1936, 
and with 87,514,223 Ibs. in 1935. 


tons compared 


Heavy Chinawood Consumption 


Surprisingly heavy consumption of 
Chinawood during the first quarter of the 
year was indicated in the report on pro- 
duction, consumption and stocks of fats 
and oils issued recently by the Bureau of 
the Census. Consumption in the quarter 


was 25% higher than for the same 3 


months in °38, while sales of paints and 
11% 


larger, indicating that paint manufacturers 


oils in the first quarter were only 


have built up heavy inventories of finished 
products. 


F.T.C. Cites Darling 
Darling & Co., 
by the Federal 
alleged unfair methods of competition in 


Chicago, has been cited 
Trade Commission for 
the buying of raw materials, such as: 
sheep fat, bones and suet, and calf skins. 
It is alleged that, among other things, the 
company for the purpose of eliminating 
competition (1) pays higher prices than 
trade 


conditions justify in 


where it encounters competition in the 


territories 








PURDUE’S HENRY B. HASS 
Announces new explosives from air, steam and 
naiural gas. 
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Fats 
and Oils 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Apr. 29. Mar. 31 
Oil Chinawood, drs. $0.1634 $0.153%%4 
tanks .1640 .1530 
Oil menhaden, crude, 
tks. aa .30 
Oil neatsfoot, extra 09% .09 
No. 1 .087% 083% 
Oil oiticica 10% 09% 
Oil olive, foots .07 0678 
Oil sardine, crude, tks. 34 .32 
DECLINED 
Oil castor, sulfonated, 
50% $0.06 $0.06%% 
Oil lard, extra .09 .09'4 
Winter strained 09'%4 09! 
prime burning .0934 10 
prime inedible 091% 0934 
Oil linseed, boiled, tks. .086 .087 
raw, tks. .082 .083 
Oil oleo, No. 1 .08 .08'4 
No. 2 07%4 .08! 
Oil olive, denat. 84 85 
Oil palm. Niger, softs 0280 0290 
Oil perilla, drs. .09 .091 











materials, (2) 


purchase of the quotes 
high prices for such materials with no 
intention of buying at such high prices, 
(3) entices, by the payment of higher 
wages, competitors’ truck drivers covering 
routes of sources of supply to leave the 
employ of the competitor and work for 
Darling, and (4) holds out certain of its 
subsidiary 


corporations as being inde 


pendents, 


New Process for Soybean 


The 5th annual National Farm Che 
murgic Conference, held Mar. 29-Apr. 1 
at Jackson, Miss., heard Henry Reich 


Reichhold 


a new chemical prov 


hold, president of Chemicals 
of Detroit, describe 
ess for treating soybean oil that, he said, 
might be expected to increase substan- 
tially the future consumption of soybean 


oil. 


To Continue Tax Fight 
T. J. Kidd, president, National Cotton 
seed Products Association, announced on 
April 5 that domestic oil producers will 
continue excise on 


oils. The 


their fight for a 5¢ 


imported fats and vegetable 
tax now is 3c. 
Proposals for the increased tax were 
tabled by the Senate Finance Committee 
after Senator Pat Harrison (Dem., Miss.) 
announced President Roosevelt had writ- 
ten him announcing that he would veto the 
tax if it passed Congress. Mr. Roosevelt 
said the tariff would violate the principle 


of reciprocal trade agreements. 


Gift to Northwestern 
Walter P. Murphy, chairman of the 
Standard Railway Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, has provided $6,735,000, through the 
Walter P. 


institute of technology at Northwestern. 


Murphy 


Foundation, for an 








| 
| 
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Important Price Changes 





ADVANCED 
Apr. 29 Mar. 31 
Bone meal, imp. .............. $24.00 $23.50 
steamed, imp. ........ sooo «64.90 22.50 
UTRREIS osc scocaicsccescscssacucce EOD 25.00 
raw, domestic ................ 29.00 26.00 
Tankage, ungrd. jee. ae 3.40 
SERIE, scoccscissesivatesesxecsss 3.25 3.20 
DECLINED 
Blood, dried, N. Y. ........ $2.75 $3.00 
high-grade, Chgo. ........ 3.00 3.25 
Castor pomace, imp. ...... 19.00 20.00 
Hoofmeal, bulk, Chgo. .. 2.65 2.75 
Nitrogenous material, 
Midwest . 1.90 2.00 
Tankage fert. grd., Chgo. 3.25 $.35 











Superphosphate Totals 

February superphosphate production 
showed an increase of 414% over the like 
38 month, but was slightly under Janu- 
ary’s figure; for February the figures 
were 263,518 tons, as compared with the 
same month of ’38’s 251,999, and with 
the previous month’s 266,477. 

Southern producers reported favorable 
increases; 156,118 tons, against February 
°38’s 126,375 and the previous month’s 
145,674. For the corresponding months, 
Northern producers gave 107,400 tons, as 
against 125,624 and 120,803. This year’s 
January-February combined totals showed 
a 12% rise over the corresponding ’38 
period. Total stocks, according to the 
N. F. A., were 4% below the February 
38 period; southern stocks showed a 
greater reduction than those of the North. 


N. African Rock Exports 

Exports of phosphate rock from Al- 
geria, Tunisia and Morocco declined to 
3,611,610 metric tons in ’38 from 4,036,- 
895 in ’37, according to reports reaching 
the Commerce Dept.’s Chemical Division. 
The bulk of exports during both years 
were consigned to nearby European coun- 
tries, chiefly France, Italy, Germany and 
the United Kingdom. 


A 4-Star Film 
American Agricultural Chemical’s $0- 
minute sound film, “The Soil,” with 
Lowell Thomas as commentator, is being 
distributed throughout the country. 


Sulfate Output Rises 
Sulfate of ammonia production was up 
2%, 46,669 tons against February’s 41,- 
780, and about 28% over the 36,583 tons 
of March ’38. 


In New Form 
E. Sonnenschein & Co., 276 5th ave, 
N. Y. City, is now offering a domestic 
paraphenylenediamine in crystal form, 
somewhat comparable to rice in the phys- 
ical size of the particles. 
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Cold Weather Slows Down Fertilizer Sales 


Little Demand for Raw Fertilizer Materials—Dried Blood 
Prices Lowered—March Tag Sales Slightly Below Corre- 
sponding Month a Year Ago—Sulfate and Nitrate Quiet— 


Poor weather, particularly in the South, 
slowed down somewhat last month activ- 
ity in both raw fertilizer materials and 
the movement of mixed fertilizer into 
consuming channels. Mixers, at the mo- 
ment, are showing but very little interest 
in further buying of raw materials and 
are devoting most of their energies to 
marketing their products. However, it is 
expected that, if a break in the weather 
takes place early in May, they will have 
by May 15 moved out, at least in the 
extreme South, sufficient tonnage of 
finished product to warrant their re- 
entering the market for supplies. The 
outlook for intensified fertilizing of cotton 
acreage is better, yet there is little reason 
to suspect that earlier estimates of a 
7,000,000 ton fertilizer year are too low. 

Stocks of dried blood have been accu- 
mulating and substantial concessions were 
being made by suppliers in an effort to 
move supplies into consuming channels. 
Most of the natural ammoniates in fact, 
with the possible exception of tankage, 
were easier in price in the face of light 
demand. Fish scrap at Baltimore was 
offered at prices below the nominal mar- 
ket in March. Japanese fish meal went 
up $1 a ton and later in the month lost 
this gain. 


Bone Materials Firmer 


Bone materials supplied most of the 
bullish news. Demand was consistently 
good throughout the period under review 
and stocks were none too plentiful. The 
peak period for phosphate rock sales has 
passed and the market generally has as- 
sumed a quiet tone. A fair amount of 
business was transacted in potash for this 
period of the year and suppliers are hope- 
ful that a last minute spurt in mixed fer- 
tilizer sales will force mixers to increase 
their year’s purchases. The price struc- 
ture is firm and unchanged. 

The markets for nitrate of soda, sulfate, 
cyanamid, and other nitrogen materials 
are decidedly routine in nature. Buying 
of materials for top-dressing purposes has 
yet to make any appreciable appearance. 
Some concern is felt for stocks of sulfate 
should coking operations be curtailed be- 
cause of a prolonged strike in the bitumi- 
nous field, but at least for the moment 
this is thought to be a rather remote pos- 
sibility. 

The rather late fertilizer season has 
brought about some weakening of the 
price structure for mixed goods, particu- 
larly in the Southeastern and Middle 
Atlantic States. However, so far, this 
movement has been rather localized and 
there is little reason to suspect that any 
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further demoralization of prices will 
occur. 

With 11 of 17 states reporting increases, 
March tag sales amounted to 1,581,205 
tons, slightly under the ’38 figure for that 
month, 1,587,602. First quarter sales, 
amounting to 2,717,251 tons, were about 
3% below the like ’38 period’s 2,799,330. 

In the South, 6 states reported gains of 
from %4% to 58%; all midwestern states 
reported increases, however. 

Southern fertilizer sales for March 
were 1,478,041 tons and, for the first 
quarter, 2,545,842 tons; representing an 
approximately 4% drop for the month, as 
compared with the like ’38 figure, 1,515,- 
334 tons, and representing an approxi- 
mately 4% drop for the quarter, as com- 
pared with the like ’38 period’s 2,646,693. 
Midwest sales for March were 103,064 
tons and, for the first quarter, 171,409 
tons, representing a 43% gain for the 
month as compared with the correspond- 
ing figure for 1938, 72,268, and a 12% 
gain for the quarter, as compared with 
the like ’38 tonnage for the previous year, 
152,637. 


Sulfuric Production Expands 


February production of sulfuric acid by 
fertilizer manufacturers was 169,769 tons 
according to the Bureau of the Census. 
January’s figure was 181,386 tons, and 
that for February ’38 was 159,659. The 
January-February combined production 
for this year was 351,155 tons, little 
different from 1938’s corresponding 343,- 
453 and 1937’s 355,471 tons. 


Exports, Imports Decline 


February exports of fertilizers and 
fertilizer materials amounted to 85,095 
long tons, valued at $973,455, as compared 
with 109,336 long tons, valued at $1,087,- 
441, in the like month of ’38. While the 
decrease from the previous month's fig- 
ures is slight, a substantial loss of 22% 
in tonnage, and of 10% in value, was re- 
corded from the data of the like month 
in 38. Exports of nitrogenous materials 
increased substantially, whereas all other 
materials tended to drop off in excessive 
proportion; potassic fertilizer materials 
dropped nearly 30% from February ’38’s 
figures. 

February imports amounted to 106,760 
long tons, valued at $2,417,187, as com- 
pared with 142,416 long tons, valued at 
$3,206,061, in the like month of ’38. There 
was a decline of about 25% in tonnage 
and value, as compared with the like 
month of ’38. Potash imports dropped 
about 30% in tonnage. Compared with 
the previous month, February imports 
dropped about 28% in tonnage. 
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Sulyphut 






 Yorvice 


Sulphur. » Millions of Tenet 


To those unfamiliar with the many uses of sulphur, the quantity 
stored in the huge stock piles or vats at the Texas Gulf mines 
would seem to be sufficient to last for years. As a matter of fact, 
one of these stock piles lasts but a short time so great is the de- 
mand for this essential, pure raw material. 

But there are other vats untouched «ee there are still others in 


a the making, more than 3000 tons daily being “mined”. 


Theme Center 


With ample stocks above ground, with reserves still untapped, 
Visitors to the New York 


World's Fair will have an with adequate plant equipment «+ « Texas Gulf is in a position to 
opportunity to learn about . . ‘ 
SULPHURat an interest- serve industry year after year regardless of demands for this 
ing educational display in sla : 
the ~ of Industrial 99\, % pure raw material. 
crence, 


sd EXAS GULE SULPHUR (0. 
75 E.45" Street ‘|.’ New York City 
Mines: Newgulf and Long Point Texas 
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Pigments 


and Filters 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Apr. 29 Mar. 31 
Mercuric oxide, red, tech. $1.56 $1.46 
DECLINED 
Casein, 20-30 mesh $0.07 $0.071%4 
80-100 mesh 0714 0 
Litharge 0.0625 0.0635 
Red lead, 95% .0725 .0735 
97% .0750 .0760 
98% .0775 .0785 











Derby Reviews Conditions 
The Chemical Club of Philadelphia and 
their friends on April 24 heard Harry L. 
Derby, president, American Cyanamid & 
Chemical, discuss the problems confront- 
American businessman 


ing the today. 


Said this prominent chemical executive : 





HARRY L, 


DERBY 


Should be willing to assume our 


} ° 
bligations 


“Tam not willing to make this admis- 


sion, but until you and I and others in 
similar positions are willing to assume our 
obligations, to assist in (even if we are 
not willing to participate in) Government, 
to take an active interest in political 
affairs and contribute toward the success- 
ful administration of those affairs—I say 

until then, we have no complaint which 
can validly be made against those who are 
our political representatives.” 

Mr. Derby briefly hin- 


drances to business and their effect on in- 


reviewed the 


dustrial activity, including such problems 
as burdensome taxation, labor costs and 
the tariff and its relationship to the 
American chemical industry. 

Reviewing the difficulties of making ad- 
justments under the Wage and Hour Law 
and also the high cost, Mr. Derby stated: 

“While I regret the necessity for such 
legislation, nevertheless, I firmly believe 
that a workman is worthy of his hire, 
and the employer who makes his profits 
through the exploitation of labor and by 
paying starvation finds no 


wages sym- 


pathy with me.” 
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Paint Sales Show Increases Over 1938 Totals 


Wet Weather Temporarily Retards Sales in Eastern States— 
Good Demand For Industrial Coatings—Casein Reduced 
Again—Lead Pigments Quoted Lower When Metal W eakens— 


Cool 


particularly in the 


weather during most of April, 
Midwest and North- 
eastern portions of the country, had a 
slightly adverse effect on the movement of 
raw paint materials into paint producers 
hands. For the same reason, the sale ot 
finished paints was somewhat slower than 
usual in advancing toward the seasonal 
peak. 


are confidently 


Nevertheless, paint manufacturers 
expecting good volume 
over the months and have in 
most instances maintained a pretty heavy 
production schedule. 


next few 


Construction totals 
are most encouraging, particularly in the 
residential field. 

Producers of industrial coatings during 
the past month have held their output up 
to the March level. 


tion is expected to continue at a heavy 


Automotive produc - 


pace over the next 60 days. 

Aside from the downward revision of 
10 points in the carlot quotations on red 
lead and litharge, exceptionally few im- 
portant price revisions were announced 
last month. 
in London 


Weakness in the lead market 
was immediately followed 
here by declines by the leading producers ; 
and corroders promptly scaled their quo- 
tations accordingly. 
tistical 


Like copper, the sta- 


position of lead has 


weakened 
slightly and in the present nervous state 
ot most commodity markets it takes but 
very little to get a 
started. 


bearish reaction 


Casein Weakens Further 
The situation in casein continues highly 
competitive. Supplies are in excess of 


current consumption and suppliers are 


fighting keenly for business. Some fac- 
tors reduced their quotations “4c to a 
basis of 7c for 20-30 mesh material and 
7'4c for 80-100 mesh, while others only 
dropped quotations Me. 

The sharp rise in mercury over the last 
60 days was finally reflected in a 10c ad- 
vance in technical red mercuric oxide. 
Stocks of the item are at a low point and 
buyers were their re- 


eager to cover 


quirements. 
Varnish Gums Steadier 


For the first time in several months 


very few price revisions were made in 
the natural varnish gums. Higher ocean 
freight rates, higher war insurance rates, 
combined with improved demand have 
tended to lend price strength to this group 
after a long period of rather pronounced 
price weakness. Suppliers of ester gum 
have not changed quotations of 6c-7c in 
the N. Y. Metropolitan area. 
been rather disappointing and competition 
for what business there is in the N. Y. 


area is such that there is little chance of 


Sales have 


raising the price structure to a par with 


Chemical Industries 


the rest of the country, according to re- 
ports in the trade. 

Exceptionally good demand was in evi- 
dence for all grades of zinc oxide. Good 
sales were reported in the past 30 days 
by producers of titanium pigments and 
lithopone. Shipments of carbon black to 
the coatings industry were said to be sat- 
isfactory. Pricewise there was no change 
in the item. A decided improvement in 
spot inquiries and withdrawals against 
existing contracts was reported in most 
quarters interested in driers. 
Paint Sales up 12% 

February sales of paint, varnish, lac- 
quer and fillers recorded a 12% advance 


over the like ’38 month. Total sales of 
680 establishments in February, as _ re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census, 


amounted to $25,399,464, as compared 
with $22,625,906 in February of 738. Feb- 
ruary trade sales of paint, varnish, and 
totaled $13,145,314, comparing 
favorably with the $12,535,636 in the like 
period of °38. 


lacquer 


Industrial sales compared 
as follows: 


February ’39 February ’38 


Total . $10,019,901 $7 942,419 
Paint & 

Varnish 6,777 622 5,455,659 
Lacquer... 3,242,279 2,486,760 


Little Change in Plastie Paints 


Sales of plastic paints in February 
showed no substantial change from those 
of the previous month nor from the like 
month of ’38; February’s volume was 
468,087 lbs., valued at $32,643, compared 
January’s 464,629 Ibs., valued at 
$32,454, and with the like month of 
484,667 lbs., valued at $32,945. 
cold water paints were va‘ued at $362,- 
390. 


with 
“aes 


Sales of 


comparing favorably with January’s 
$337,358 and with the like month of ’38’s 
$331,085. February sales of calcimines 


were estimated at 5,881,309 Ibs., and val- 
ued at $250,626, a substantial tonnage in- 
crease over the previous month’s 5,334,339 
Ibs., although figures for the like month 
of “38 were but little less, 5,804,151 Ibs. 


Seeks Injunction 
Atlantic Inc., of 
Newtonville, Mass., seeks injunction in the 
N. Y. Federal District Court against Cen- 
tral Paint & Varnish Works, (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), alleging that Central is using a 


Research Associates, 


manufacturing process for casein solution 
which, it is maintained, infringes upon a 
patent already assigned to Atiantic. 


Groschan Promoted 
Somers Color & Pigment Co., N. Y. 
City, announces appointment of F. C. 


Groschan to sales promotion manager, 
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LAVANBURG OFFERS 





ww SERVICES 


FOR BETTER “COVERAGE” 


Already, numerous paint, lacquer and enamel 
formulators are taking advantage of the two new 
technical services now being offered by Lavanburg. 








One is a department engaged in broad, basic re- 
search in the field of chemical pigment colors and 
their performance in surface coating materials. 


The other is a technical service organization created 
to assist manufacturers in the application of Lavan- 
burg colors to individual requirements. 





Lavanburg now substantiates its reputation for 


quality over the past half century with the latest FRED. L. LAVANBURG COMPANY, INC. 
, technical advice available. Division of Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
7 Factory General Offices 
: You are invited to make use of these services. BROOKLYN, N. Y. DETROIT, MICH. 


wn 
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Prices Current 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. 0. b. works are specified as such. 
Import chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to maker’s prices and 


indicated 


“second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 


Heavy Chemicals, Coal-tar Products, Dye-and-@ 

Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 

Sizes, Fertilizer and Insecticide Materials, 

Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, 
Fats and Oils, etc. 


f.o. b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so 
designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. 0. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. 0. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 


or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1937 Average $1.10 - Jan. 1939 $1.25 - April 1939 $1.25 





Current 


1939 1938 











Current 1939 1938 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low Higt 
Acetaldehyde, drs. c-l, wks lb 10 10 .14 14 els wks 120 lb oe ain “de ‘ia 
a oe ee a i ae tks, wks .........100 Ib. 1.00 100 |.. 1,00 
Acetamide, tech, Tel, kes Ib. "28 150 .28 .50 32 .60 20°, on c-l, wks. .100 Ib. 1.75 in... 38 
Acetanilid, tech, 150 lb bls Ib. ie 22 ey >] .29 -32 oe Ne | eee ee 100 Ib. 1.10 1.10 ape 1.10 
Arete Anhydride drs 22°, c-l, cbys, wks. .100 Ib. 2.25 ee 2.25 mae 2.25 
f.o.b. wks, frt all’d ....Ib. .10% .11 10% .11  .10% a1 tks, wks ......... Wem. ... . te. ice, Se. 1.60 
dation, ‘tee, tes, a Cpeiga aie: Seep: . fe RRR Ib. 106% .07% 06% .07% .06% .07% 
Acetone, tks, £.0.b. whe, ft N & W, 250 Ib bbls . as 2 2 st 2 
all’d es? “xe 04% .04% .04%4 04% Naphthenic, 240-280s.v., i 10 13 .10 oka -10 oid 
drs, c-l, f.0.b. wks, frt all’d Ib, ; 05% . ‘ —" 63 —_ N bia ek ye n280ibbbI _ ‘a = a = ms = 
6 re -6 oo 6 aphthionic, tec s F 6 : 3 F 6 
Acetyl chloride, 100 1b cbyslb.  .55 -68 Nitric, 36°, 135 ib cbys, c-l, 
ACIDS , a eee ase vod ng et axe er ee Hee sé 2 
083 09 0834 +~«.09 08% 1( 38°, c-l, cbys, wks 100 oe les 5.50 - : ee : 
yng 25%, 400 Ib bbls, ial " : 40°, cbys, c-l, wks 100 lb. c Ws 6.00 il 6.00 2y 6.00 
c-l, wk ; 100 Ibs. 2.23 2.23 2.23 42°, c-l, cbys, wks 100 Ib, c ae .50 ais 6.50 ; P 6.50 
glacial, bbls, ‘c-l, wks 100 lbs. 7.62 7.62 7.62 CP, cbys, delv ....... b. 111% .12% 11% .12% .1% «112% 
glacial, USP, bbls, of, Oxalic, 300 lb bbls, wks, or ’ 
> eo 00 lbs. 0.25 10.25 10.25 - ca Y 8506 USP, “ - _ 12 a = “re = 
> 22 osp 10ric, Os c ys Pe .14 = $ AZ . 
Acetylaalicylic, ees 2 es 50 .50 .50 60 50%, acid, c-l, drs, wks .Ib. 106 .08 .06 .08 .06 .08 
Adipic, kgs, bbls ... 72 a2 we 75%, acid, c-l,drs, wks .lb. ... cs a 07% .07% .10% 
Anthranilic, ref’d, bbls. 1.15 1.20 : ee 1.20 a5 1.20 Picramic, 300 lb bbls, wks Jb. 65 7 65 .70 .65 70 
OG TS 6 6absuec ieeae 75 Re be : 75 Picric, kgs, wks Ib .35 .40 .35 .40 35 .40 
Aacocois, Bot... ».0:«000%s0% 2.75 3.00 2.75 “29 ; : Propionic, 98% wks, drs. Ab. bias Pe 3 as ae aan .22 
Battery, cbys, wks ...100 a. 1.60 2.55 160 2.55 1.60 2.55 ae Ib. .16 174% .16 17% .16 17% 
Benzoic tech, 100 Ib kgs lb. .43 47 43 47 .43 47 Pyregeliie, tech, lump, pwd, 
USP, 100 lb kgs ...... Ib. .54 s59 54 59 -54 .59 "ESAS Cees ob aa ente Me ay 1.05 : 1.05 ate 1.05 
Boric, tech, gran, 80 tons, NVR Ee eh. Casi Ib. 1.45 1.63 1.45 1.63 1.45 1.63 
begs, delv ..... tona 96.00 96.00 95.00 96.00 Ricinoleic, bbls ....... Pe hh ‘35 : Pe 35 «a8 
Broenner’s, Sa Ib. i IP 1.11 1 tech, bbls . Ib. s13 “as Ae 13 
Butyric, edible, c-l, wks, cbys lb. 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 Salicylic, tech, 125 lb bbls, 
synthetic, c- i drs, wks. .Ib. 22 22 22 wks SC RRS art | ante 33 on 33 ; BK 
wks, Icl 5 ie prSisansl aielarne ate Ib. 23 san .23 USP, bbls Neier Ib: 39 40 339 -40 35 45 
0; WED. sc:5s lb. A | 21 Sebacic, tech, drs, wks . Jb. . nom nom. ioe 41 
Camphoric, drs ......... ib, 5.50 5.70 5.50 5.70 §.50 5.70 Succinic, bbis fie es Py ae By 43 ; By 4 
Caproic, normal, drs. Ib. 35 ; 35 Sul fz anilic, 250 Ib bbls, wks i: | aks 18 Fy, 18 17 Bh. 
Chicago, bbls . Ib. 2:10 2.10 2.10 ser < te ‘60°, wr a si ars +4 ae a , | 
5 c-l, cbys, wks ae >. By 2 : 
ee eben ae a ae ee ee “5 ‘ton 16:50 16:50 2:80 
romic, 9934%, drs. delv lb. .15% .17% .15% .17% .15% .17% c-l, cbys = 100 4 ; 1.50 I a. 
Sg USP, poids Ib CP, cbys, w 06% 07% .06% 07% .06% WY 
bbls. ‘ ; lb. b 20 .21%4 .20 22%. .22 25 Fuming (Oleum) 20% tis 
anhyd, gran, bbls lb. b .23 .23 25 25! 26 wks .. : 18.50 18.50 18.50 
Cleve’s, 250 lb bbls Ib. BY 4 oF 50 7 i tech, 300 Ib bbls ag .40 .47 .40 47 -40 47 
Cresy %, § m B, artaric, » gran, powc i“ a 7 7 
mn a Egg gal. .63 .64 63 .64 «63 491 bbls . Ib. .273%4 .2734 .27%4 .273%4 .2414 .27% 
99%, straw, LB, drs, wks, Tobias, 250 lb bbls ...... 1b. 265 .67 65 .67 65 .67 
frt equal ne gal. 69 71 .69 71 .69 .94 Trichloroacetic bottles Ib. 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 
resin grade, drs, wks, frt : EEO re Ib. : 1.75 4:25 . 1.75 
i", dE ib, > 209 09% .09 09% .09 11% Tungstic, tech, DBI s bcc Ib. 1.70 1.80 1.70 1.80 1.65 2.00 
Crotonic, bbls, delv . Ib. 21 50 21 .50 21 1.00 Vanadie, drs, wks . ib 1.30 2:20 1:0 652006 |6UTI0 ~~ EO 
Formic, tech, 140 Ib drs. Ib. 10% 11% .10% .11% 0% .11% Albumen, light flake, 225 1b. 
Fumaric, bbls : ° of av -60 75 2 EE eine: Ib. .52 .60 252 .60 «52 .60 
Fuming, see Sulfuric Coicum) dark, bbls ....... lb. «Ae 18 13 18 okt 18 
Gallic, tech, bbls ..... Ib. 70 73 70 3 .70 ae egg, edible : Ib. .62 Jo 65 78 Py 1.35 
U SP, bbls - Ab. ei a 77 - 77 et vegetable, edible Ib. 74 78 .74 78 74 78 
Gamma, 225 Ib bbls, ‘wks. Ib. 85 a x 
H, 225 lb bbls, wks .....lb. .50 .55 .S0 55 .50  .55 ALCOHOLS 
Hydriodic, USP, 47%...%b. : 2.30 ; 2.30 2.20 2.30 Alcohol, Amyl (from Pentane) 
Hydrobromic, 34% nk 155 tks, delv ek et Cae Ib. 101 .101 .101 .106 
lb cbys, wks ... s s62 .44 -42 -44 -42 .44 oe OR ae) eS Ib. ral Lit 111 -116 
Hydrochloric, see muriatic Wel, tG,, “GY cc occas ae died slat 312) 0g 8a 
Hydrocyanic, cyl, wks b. .80 1.30 80 = 1.30 80 §=1.30 en ge lg tks, - Ib. : 08% 08% ... 08% 
drs, c elv E, c 
mee 30%, wed 2" 07 07% .07 07% 07 07% , Rockies La ae , 109% 3 09% os 199% 
8 Rizvi, CONS. 2. sy cas S626 é 68 i F ‘ 
a“ yee wee ae Butyl, normal, tks, f.0.b. ae 
Lactic, 22%, dark, So0ibbbisIh, 02% .02% .02% .02% .02% .02% wks, frt all’d ee 07% 07% 08% .08% .09 
22%, light ref’d, bbls. .Ib. .03% .03% .03% .03% .03% .03% e-l, ‘drs, f.0.b. wks, ; 4 
%, light, 500 lb bbls .1Ib. 05% .05% .05% .053%4, .05% .05% frt all’d star 08% 08% 09% .09% 10 
44%, dark, 500 Ib bbls .Ib. .06% .0634 .06% .063% .06% .06% Butyl, secondary, tks, 
50%, water white, 500 dely SEM oe eR rn ore a ae .06 06 .06 
aera Ib. .10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .11% e-l, drs, dely SicGee 10 .07 ; .07 sO7 
USP X, 85%, cbys ....1b.  .42 45 42 45 .42 45 Capryl, drs, tech, wks . .Ib. ‘ 85 F 85 £85 
Lauric, drs. ocd 11% .12% .11% .12% .08% .12% Cinnamic, bottles Ib. 2.00 2.50 2.00 .50 2.00 2.50 
Laurent’s, 250 Ib bbls ...1b.  .45 46 .45 .46 45 .46 Denatured, CD. 14, 13, ‘el, P _— : 
Levulinic, 5 Ib bot wks ...Ib.... 2.00 me 2.00 2.00 drs, wks Pe ek oam gal.e 29% 29% 32 J] 35 
Linoleic, bbls ; mm «< .20 ahr pt ae = io B. cast, = ' < ie 21% .21% = «24 Ze -29 
N i a ee Ib.  .30 -40 ss 4 Be ; estern schedule, c- i" a 
Magee a = coveee Ib. .45 -60 45 -60 45 .60 drs, wks gal.e 34% 34% 37 -36 38 
Metanillic, 250 lb bbls lb. .60 -65 .60 .65 -60 .65 Denatured, SD, “No. .% tks, 19% .19% .22 ‘se an 
Mixed, tks, wks ..... unit .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% e-l, drs, wks .. gal. e 25% .25% 28 «oe 
Sunit .008 009 008 .009 008 .009 snasiialntactanssiiactis 
Monochloracetic, tech, bbls Ib. _.16 18 -16 18 16 18 c Yellow grades 25c per 100 Ibs. less in each case; d Spot prices are 
Monosulfonic, bbls ....... Ib. 1.50 160 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 Ic higher; e Anhydrous is 5c higher in each case; f Pure prices are lc 
Srbieaarictansieneimtienitiese higher in each case. 
a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher in each case; USP $15 higher; ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; 
b Powdered citric is “4c higher; kegs are in each case %c higher than carboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; less-than-carlots, Icl; drums, drs; kegs, kgs; 
bbls.; y Price given is per gal. 
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powdered, powd; refined, ref’d; tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 
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HARSHAW 
NICKEL 


COMPOUNDS 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Merchants 


Offices and Laboratories: Cleveland, Ohio 


Quality Products since 1892 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 


Cincinnati, East Liverpool, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Works at Cleveland and Elyria, Ohio, and Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nickel Acetate 
Nickel Ammonium Sulphate 
Nickel Anodes 
Nickel Carbonate 
Nickel Catalysts 
Nickel Chloride 
Nickel Fluoride 
Nickel Formate 
Nickel Hydrate 
Nickel Naphthenate 
Nickel Nitrate 
Nickel Oxalate 
Nickel Oxides 


Nickel Sulphate 














SODIUM ACETATE 60% 

SODIUM ACETATE ANHYDROUS 
“SODACET”™* (90% SODIUM ACETATE) 
SODIUM DIACETATE 


For manufacturing leather, textiles, dry colors, de- 
hydrating agents; extracting alkaloids; purifying glu- 
cose; preserving meats; and also in photography; 
medicine, and organic synthesis. 
COPPER ACETATE 

For manufacturing paint, varnish, and lacquer pig- 
ments; linoleum, and oil cloth; inks; insecticides and 
fungicides; wallpaper; gilder’s wax; also in medicine, 
and asa mordant in the dyeing and printing of textile 
fabrics. 


AMMONIUM ACETATE 
For manufacturing mordants and stripping agents 
used in dyeing and printing operations. 
POTASSIUM ACETATE 


For manufacturing paint, varnish, and lacquer pig- 
ments; crystal glass; dehydrating agents; wool lubri- 
cants; pharmaceuticals. 





NIACET ACETATE 





SALTS 


ALUMINUM ACETATE SOLUTIONS— 
20% NORMAL AND 32% BASIC 

ALUMINUM ACETATE SALTS 

“NIAPROOF”™* AND “NIAPROOF™ B 


Modern water-repellent finishes for textile, leather, 
and paper products require specially prepared alum- 
inum salts and wax emulsions. Niacet Aluminum 
Acetate products are superior in quality, uniformity 
and cost as the source of aluminum for such uses. 


ZINC ACETATE 
For manufacturing paint and varnish driers; zinc pig- 
ments for the paint, varnish, and ceramic industries; 
mordants and resists in textile dyeing and printing; 
wood preservatives; and organic chemicals. 


MANGANESE ACETATE 


For manufacturing paint and varnish driers; mordants 
for textile and leather dyeing; catalysts for organic 
synthesis. 


OTHER ACETATE SALTS prepared on special order. 


Samples and further information on request. 


* Trade-mark 


CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Alcohol, Diacetone 

















Ammonium Sulfate 

e 

Ammonium Stearate P reices— Current Borax 
Current 1939 1938 Current 1939 1938 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 

Alcohols (continued): Ammonium (continued): 

Diacetone, pure, c-l, drs, Sulfate, dom, f.o.b., bulk ton 28.00 28.00 26.50 28.50 
delv . Ib. .09 .09 11% 11% Sulfocyanide, pure, kgs. lb. s6 55 . 55 
tech, contract, ’ drs, ‘el, Amy] Acetate (from pentane) 

eaclv a ors peel 08% .08% .10% 10% tks, delv Ib. 095 098 10 = .10 11% 
thy proof, molasses, Gl, GER, GEN 6s csueve i a .105 | att eee “ 
IG i wis hips orate gal.g 4.46 4.46 4.48% 4.04 4.51% Icl, drs, delv....... Ib. oe sbES sbt5 112 ieee 
+ ae aapiaap gal. £ 4.49 4.49 4.5414 4.10 4.5934 tech, drs, dely ...... lb. |. 110% |. ~=610% «iS 10% 

Fact a tech, 5001b d ated 2 433 433 ae lags “— ag a ints Ib. é 0944 che “0944 aes 094 
urfuryl, tech, ‘drs Ib. .25 - . Pe i) 29 . cel, eee Tb. ee 7 wee .09} Pere 

Hexyl, secondary tks,delvIb. ©.. 112 |. 1120 7.. (22 tks, delv ......... »~ .. . ... me 

eS Sa Ib. 13 13 : EE: Chloride, norm, drs, wks lb.  .56 .68 -56 68 56 .68 
iat drs, wks lb. 3.25 3.5 3.25 3.50 3:25 3.50 mixed, drs, Pwis! .cbna lb .0565 .0665 .0565 .077 .07 .077 
Isoamyl, prim, cans, wks Ib. ; 32 ae ,32 ce .32 CUR WER oi iiss reece Ib, cc. 0465 .0465 .06 We: .06 
rs, Icl, dely ; Mare ay 07 7 a7 Mercaptan, drs, wks ...|b. . 1.10 1.10 ; 1.10 

Isobutyl, ref’d, Icl, drs. .Ib. .09 -09 .09 .10 Oleate, Icl, wks, drs ...Ib. : “ay 25 Le 25 
“SO a a ee lb. 08% 08% reste 09% Stearate, Icl, wks, drs. .Ib. : .26 .26 ; .26 

, tks . " ee a ore Sle _ 07% 07% 07% .08% oe _ MOE acces 102 a 102. RL 102d 

sopropyl, re To, Cc tks, wk ; 5 : ; 09 ; 09 

a] f.o.b. ‘wks, frt ia P —_ Oil, “960 lb drs “ 144 0 — ” 
5 36 36 tks RRR Te ce ee a ~ ees 141 a25 .141 17Y% 
Re oe 98%, ‘drs, f.0.b. Annatto fine Reese mats = .34 ‘a7 .34 : "37° 34 F saa 
wks, frt all’d =< gal. eI 41 41 Anthracene, 80% ...... Ib. 55 255 45 a 75 
Tech 91%, drs, above F . —_— sublimed, — ' 
a a a + «Gal. 331 .331 33% s es 65 -65 65 
a wae a 28% os. 28 |) or sii ee ak hk 
c o» . ots : ). : ALY 4 % 
ee ; ey’ gal. 37% 37% 37% patter st. see Chloride. . , . . 
tks, above terms ..ga 321 i 321 rie 32 oride, soln cbys ....Ib. Rf Pa wkZ 
Spec Solvent, tks, wks gal. 2072 20% .23 P 23 28 . Needle, powd, bbls ....lb.  .12 13 <2 .14 12% .16 
abieiyde ammonia, 100 aw Oxide, 500 Ib bbls .....Ib. .11 11% 11 12% 11% .16% 
; Ib 80 ‘82 80 82 80 82 Salt, 63% to 65%, tins lb. .2534 .27 2534.27 .26 .27 
Aldehvde Bisulfite, bbls, Sulfuret, golden, bbls..Ib.  .22 «a3 .22 223 ae 23 
ian a saa arn 7 a9 Be bg hg i a — = . 4 | ad Py! .27 
do oO, 55 an ga ouble, BS .ectee ; . 18 .20 18 .20 
rs, delv Ib. 11 eo 11 20 20 ATOCIOSS, “WES. i 5s secon en iD 28 .30 18 .30 18 -30 
Alphanaphthol, crude, 300 lb Arrowroot., bbls ...... lb. .08% .09 08% .09 08% .09 
Ib. 52 2 52 Arsenic, Metal -....56 05 Ib. .40 41 -40 41 40 44 
Alphanaphthylamine, 350 Ib . Red, 224 lb cs kgs ...Ib. . i! oe 1534 : 15% 
fe bbls "ae pe 32 34 32 34 32 34 White, 192 Ib kes .....1b. 03 0334 +«.03 03% = .03 .04 
um, ammonia, ump, 
bbls, wks .100 lb. 3.40 3.65 3.40 3.65 3.40 3.65 
dely NY, Phila . 1ooIb. “., 3.40 a, oe B 
Granular, e-l, Barium Carbonate precip, 
“100 Ib. 3.15 3.40 3.15 3.40 3.15 3.40 200 lb begs, wks ton 52.50 62.50 52.50 62.50 52.50 62.50 
Pood, ‘¢-l,bbls, wks 100 Ib. 3.55 3.55 Wei 3.55 Nat ye mag 90% gr. 

Chrome, bbls . 100 lb. 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 c-l, wks, . n 41.00 43.00 41.00 43.00 41.00 44.00 

Potash, lump, c-l, bbls, Bois es" Chlorate, 112 Ib kes, NY'ib, 16% .17% .16% .17% 16% .17% 
Gra ponticags rere ak Re eee ee, Se Cone eo eT 00 92.00 77.0 

gg fi Is ‘ on7 92 FA ~! “92: ry 
1001lb. 3.40 3.65 3.40 3.65 3.40 3.65 Dioxide, 88% 690 Ibdrslb.  .11 mi 

‘> Bowd,e — wks ee oy 3.80 — 3.80 4.05 3.80 4.05 Hydrate, (500 1 ‘Ib bbls —_ 04% “03y; 0434 08% “043% 03% 

oda, s, wks ) ee 3; Mi 3.25 ee 3.25 Nitrate, Wicrerarcras enter 06 .073 .06 .07 .06 
mo — = = a — sa — “a , 20.00 — meee. 350 - ap e ” ” asaies 

cetate » bbls ) 07% .0 07% . .07% .10 Cl, ‘WAR «+. -23.65 awe eecOS . 23:65 

Basic powd, bbls, delv. Ib. .40 : -50 -40 : -50 -40 ‘ -50 Bauxite, bulk, mines" ; ron 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 

Chloride anhyd, heenenn > .07 12 .07 12 .07 412 Bentonite, c-l, 325 mesh, bgs, 

93%. wks eae ‘Ib. 05 08 05 08 , 05 08 one oe ton 16.00 16.00 16.00 
rystals, c-l, drs, wks .06 06% .06 .06! .06 06! mes 11.00 11.00 Ht; 
porate 30oe salt i lb. 023% 03% 02% 0314 02% 0314 re tech, 945 Is sisi 
ormate sol bbls, c- drs, wks -60 -62 .60 -62 .60 -62 

H i te, 96%, light, 90 rg - = 65 ee 90% Ta 
ydrate, 96%, ligh > gal tks, ft all’c gz -16 .16 16 
REISE Bere 32 EB mh 4 me 12 a3 90% c-l, drs ate . gal. 21 21 21 
heavy, bbls, wks .... ib 029 .03% .029 .03% .029 .03% Ind pure, tks, frt all’d gal. 16 .16 16 

Oleate, drs .........5: Ib. 16% .18% .16% .18% .163%4 .18% Benzidine Base, dry, 250 Ib 

Palmitate, bbls wees a : “ae - sao aA Er bs bbls Oe .70 se .70 72 .70 BY i 

Resinate, pp., bbls ....Ib. ... 15 foo me bs pias 15 Benzoyl Chloride,500 Ib drslb. .40 45 -40 45 .40 45 

Stearate, 100 Ib. bbls ‘es «ib 7 16 21 19 21 — ‘aati 95-97% rfd, 

— com, c-l, a, " oni ere re oT poaeaanieee: Ab. 30 4 a = 2 .40 

(eam oa : 3 . soe 25 2 ‘ 2 F we 

S che bbls, wks eee = Ib. 1.35 1.35 1.35 135 Beta- -Naphthol, "250 Ib bbls, 4 
ulfate, iron-free, c- Me COC eee) ee ee re Ib. 23 .24 sad .24 <25 .24 
wks, eat > 100 lb. » 2.00 : 2.00 ee 2.00 Naphthylamine, sublimed 

‘bbls, wks 100 lb. : 2.20 se 2.20 ene 2.20 200 lb bbls 4 : “ib. 1.25 4.35 Zs 1.35 2 
PI Bh en Bites 1101b kgs Ib. _ 1.15 ee acc Tech, 200 Ib bbls .... lb. 151 52 .51 152 ati 3 
Ammonia anhyd fert com,tkslb. .04% .05% .04% .05% .04% .05% Bismuth metal ....... Ib. 2.10 2:15 208 145 200 1:10 
a anhyd, 100 . cyl > 16 22 6 22 16 ae Chioride,. ‘boxes. ...:...1b. 3.20 3:25 3.20 3.25 3:20 3.25 

6°, 800 Ib drs, delv lb. .02% .02% .02% .02% .02% .02% Hydroxide, boxes .....Ib. 3.15 3.20 3.15 3.20 3.15 3.20 

Aqua 26°, tks, NH..cont. ... .04z = .04z - 05°" Oxychloride, boxes .... Ib. 2.95 2.95 oa | 
tk wagon Ib. : .02 > .02 ae .02 Subbenzoate, boxes ..... Ib. 3.25 3.30 3.25 3.30 3.25 3.30 

Ammonium Acetate, “kegs. Ib. = .26 Bh 26 .33 .26 mo Subcarbonate, ee. .....e 353 1.56 1.53 1.56 743 1.58 

Bicarbonate, bbls, f.o.b. Trioxide, powd, 7 Ib. : 3.57 3.57 ee 3.57 
by < e ; 100 Ib. 5.15 571 5.15 - Be! m 5.15 5.71 Subnitrate, fibre, dr Ib. 1.33 1.36 1.33 1.36 1.03 1.48 

Bifluoride, 300 Ib bbls Ib. 144% 16% .14% .16% .14% 4.17 Blanc Fixe, 4001b bbls, rot pa h 40.00 75.00 40.00 75.00 40.00 75.00 
carbonate, tech, 500 lb Bleaching Powder, 800 lb drs, 

Pe wn B ie ees a b. .08 12 .08 mab .08 ata gi Fig ae 100 = ' 2.00 : 2.00 a 2.00 
oride, ite, ee Se ee BD: 220 E60 22s S60 225 3, 

bbls, wks . .1001b. 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 Blood, dried, f.o.b., NY ‘unit 2.25 rpY fe 3.50 2.50 38 
Gray, "250 Ib bbls, bey 50 6.25 «5.5 . . Chicago, high grade . unit 3.00 3.00 3.35 2.35 3.35 
00 lb. 5. ; 5. 50 6.25 5.5 6.25 Imported shipt ... unit 2.75 2.75 3.00 2.90 3.45 
Lump, 500 Ib cks Boe Ib. .10% .11 10% 11. 10% .11 Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
— ag * Fin bbls .. = 15 = 15 en 15 * Cine age a lb. .36 Ps 4 -36 a 4 -36 37 
s lb. a F 2 ‘ ramarine ry, wks, 
Linoleate, 80% anhyd, MBER ocean a te eh cree: Ib. | Fi As | 
ante : 15 eb a “15 Regular grade, group 1 Ib. 16 16 16 

Naphthenate, bbls .... Ib. 17 17 ’ 17 Special, group 1 Ib. 19 19 19 

Nitrate, tech, cks ...... tb. 036.0385 .036 0405 038 0405 Pulp, No. 1 ........ 127 127 :27 
SE eee 5 : ‘ tee : . Bone, 4% + 50% raw 

Oxalate, neut, cryst, seen CREGEBD | ks ocksc a: z .ton 28.00 29. pod 28. Pod 29. Pe 25. = 30. rod 
bls : 1b. 219 .20 BS .20 AD 22% Bone Ash, 100 lb kgs ..... Ib. .06 

Perchlorate, kgs pacaee lb, ‘ 16 ae -16 fa 16 Black, 200 Ib bbls ..... Ib. oe 08% oo% 08% ex $334 

Persulfate, 112 lb kgs ..lb.  .21 24 21 24 21 24 Meal, 3% & 50%, imp ton 24.00 22.00 24.00 20.50 23.75 

Phosphate, dibasic tech, bad - — Domestic, bgs, Chicago ton 27.00 24.00 27.00 16.00 26.00 
powd, 325 Ib bbls ...Ib. .07% «10 07% .10 07% «10 Borax, tech, gran, 80 ton lots, 

Ricinoleate, bbls ...... Ib. . ry “s3 eb . - sacks, idm toni 43.00 43.00 42.00 43.00 

srgrete, sono, bbls. . > ro 07% 4 07% ne: toni 53.00 53.00 52.00 53.00 

— wera er ‘ . . 2 e ° 2 ——___ 
h Lowest price is for pulp, highest for high grade precipitated; é Crys- 

g Grain re 25¢ a gal. higher in each case. **On a delv. basis. tals $6 per ton higher; USP, $15 higher in each case; *Freight "b 

z On a f.o.b. wks. basis. equalized in each case with nearest producing point. 
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ARO-LIN 
YNTHETICS / as \ 
NATURAL 
Ss 


OGRESS THROUK 
FH_WELL-DIRECTED RESEARC 
cH 


THE 6 
Ss 
comp ? ie eae ESTER GUM — all t 
LETE ITE? — modi 'y pes 
( “<AROFENE” modified phenolics and othe 
—pure phenolics r condensates 


“«“AROF LEX??—alky d 
Ss 
“«“ARODURE?*— urea alkyd 
: $s 


“S& WwW” 
NATU 
Congos (i RAL RES 
08 (imported and processed INS—all standard , 
ed) « Manilas + pone aig ¢ Damars + K - 
es ¢ Elemi « Sand auris 
arac 


RESIN 


These H 
resins includ 
P e . 
time- prove d. Const the right ones for your p 
Eee . ant , urpo ; 
ete akan research will augment me - ... uniform and 
—— 
s will receive prompt and improve them. Your 
nd careful 
attention 


troo vy 
ck & \WVi 
ttenberg Corporation 


r f 





PHENOL All standard grades such as 82% and 90% 
and 39° Melting Point Pure- 

with very close cut distillation range 

ceutical purposes Meta- 

ontent -Resin 


for pharm: 


and light color, 
KOPPERS CHEMICALS AND SOLVENTS vere Cresol with high men cresm 
(all grodes) solwol (industrial aw cresols close cut to wide boiling with guarantees 
r > - e ° 
: olvol (Industriel on _ meta cresol contents and clean odor, free from sulfur 
See Xylol (10° P| industrial) esac Solvent s . 

compounds. 

Including High at) Naphthalene 

a raiie Shingle eo Refined Tors - - . Pitch aes ; } 

Coke . .- Indus ae. “Flotation CRESYLIC ACID Many distillatio® ranges appropriate 
for all established uses— Pale color—clean odor total 
impurities besides water not exceeding one halt of 
one per cent 

c.— good emul- 


al free at t) 
content 


TAR ACID OILS Frozen cryst 
i i low penzophenol 
‘os with tar acid 


sion-forming properties 

appropriate for low to high coefficiencte 
as required: 

nd modern 


contents 4 
materials a 
jal cuts or 


OTHER KOPP 
and Recovery 


Tanks and Tank Work .-- Removal 
_ Coal Tar Roofing Materials - - - Water- 
_ Tarmac Koppers position, due to raw 
jant equipment, is exceptional for spec 
ies solicited. 


fing Materials - - 
Inquirt 


Apparatus - 
d Damppre? 

s Base Paints --- 
fractions. 


proofing an 
Road Tar Materials. - - - Bituminov 
Coal . - Coke --° Fast’s Self-aligning Couplings 
_. . Piston Rings -:° pressure-treated Lumber 
wit Z KOPPERS COMPANY: PITTSBURGH, PA- 





M: \ 39 ° 4 ‘ ’ 
a) x \ 





Vo), THE a. 
WON MORE pay 2 ~ 


YOUVE GOT TO 
CUT THESE COSTS! 
















CHEER UP CUTTING 


— COSTS IS WHERE 


EE 


porn YOU BROUGHT 
COSTS DOWN AND MY 
PAY WENT UPJ. 








Low cost Bemis Waterproof Bags have 
saved money and increased customer 
satisfaction for makers of powdered 
and granular products all over the 
country. They keep contents factory- 
fresh and save on freight and handling 
costs. Send for sample. 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 

407 Poplar St., St. Louis « 5104 2nd Ave., Brooklyn 


© 1938, 8.8.8. co. 
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Borax e 
Chrome Yellow Prices 
Current 1939 1938 
Market Low High Low High 
Borax (continued) 
Tech, powd, 80 ton lots, 
BREMM, vs sions chlactowe ton? 47.00 47.00 .. 47.00 
bbls, delv ton 1 57.00 57.00 .. 57.00 
Bordeaux ne drs ...lb. .11 bios. aid stress. «12 ALY 
Bromine, cas .30 .43 .30 43 .30 43 
Bronze, Al, pwd, 300 Ib ‘drs Ib. 90% .92% 90% .92% .90% .92% 
Gold, blk : Ib. .45 65 45 5 45 5 
Butanes, com 16- -32° group, 3 
tks .02%4 .033% .02% .0334 002% .03% 
Butyl, Acetate, ‘norm drs, ' 

allowed EER se oa ee oars Ib. 08% 08% 09% 09% 10% 

tks, frt allowed Ib. 07% 07% 08% .08% .09 
Secondary, tks, frt allowed 

Mn ee lb. 06 .06 06% .06% .07 

drs, frt allowed ....1b.  .97 07% .07 08 07% 08% 

Aldehyde, ” gal drs, wks 

preteens lb 15% 117% 15% 17% .16% .17% 
Carbinol, norm drs, wks lb. 60 Pi .60 PY i" 0 75 
Crotonate, norm, 55 and 

110 gal drs, delv ....Ib. 75 1.00 5 1.00 me hee 
Lactate eee , Ib. 224% .23% .22% .23% .22% .23% 
Oleate, drs. frt allowed lb. ... <2$ ‘ 25 woe .25 
Propionate, drs .......]lb. .16%4 .17 16% .18% .18 18% 

tks, dely ... os el Ds : 15% .15% .17 eats 17 
Stearate, 50 gal Vadis. cube 2. -26 ; 26 2: bie 26 
Tartrate, ORS scclss. cokes 135 .60 55 60 oo -60 

Butyraldehyde, drs, ‘Iel, wks Ib. sae 35% ‘ie re 3514 
Cc 
Cadmium Metal ....... Ib. oo Fis .85 85 1.60 
Sulfide, orange, boxes. Ib. 75 085 By gh .90 80 1.60 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bgs 

e-l, delv ... 100 Ib. 1.65 1.65 wats 1.65 
Arsenate, c-l, E. ‘of Rockies. 

dealers, drs ........ Ib. .0634 .071%4 .063% .07% .0634 .07% 
Carbide, drs Ib. 05 06 .05 -06 
Carbonate, tech, 100 Ib bgs 

c-l Ib. 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chloride, ‘flake, 375 lb ‘drs, 
burlap bgs, c-l, delv. .ton . 22.00 ..» 22.00 22:00 23.50 
Rarer bgs, c-l, delv..ton 23.00 36.00 23.00 36.00 23.00 36.00 
olid, 650 Ib drs, c-l, 

dely : ; ton 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.50 

Ferrocy anide, 350 lb bbls 
wks Sth ae Oe 7 —— Ag a ol? 
Gluconate, Pharm, 125 Ib 

ic | RTS Ra rips Pea Ib. .50 357 .50 57 .50 57 
Levulinate, less than 25 

bbl lots, wks ....... Ib. a 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Nitrate, 100 lb bgs ....ton . 28.00 a. eee ... 28.00 
Palmitate, bbls stancaee see 20 ae sao 22 23 
rs? yng oo tech, 

450 lb b ..Ib. 06% 07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
Resinate, re bbls. .Ib. 13 1 ae 14 By 14 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls ..Ib. [19 21 oa 21 19 21 

Camphor, slabs .......... = 48% «51 4814 .52%4 .52 56 
Powder 48 51 4814 .52% .52 56 
Carbon Bisulfide, 500 Ib drs ib .05 053%, +«.05 0534 ~+~«.05 05% 

Black, cl, bgs, delv, price 

varying with zonet ..lb. .0234 .033%4 .0234 .033%4 .027 0380 

Icl, bgs, f.o.b. whse ..Ib. ... 06% ... 06% .053%4 .06% 
cartons, f.o.b. whse 5 | 0654 06% ... 6% 
cases, f.o.b. whse ey | aes .07 .07 07 
Decolorizing, drs, c-l ...lb. .08 15 08 15 08 15 
Dioxide, Liq 20-25 lb cyl Ib. .06 08 06 .08 06 08 
Tetrachloride, 55 or 110 

gal drs, c-l, delv Ib. .05 05% .05 05% .05 .06 

Casein, Standard, Dom, gerd lb. .07 10 .07 11 06% 13% 
80-100 mesh, c-l, bgs ..Ib. .07! 104% 07% 11% .07 14 
Castor Pomace, 5% NHs, e-l, 

bgs, wks sina he Ge ton 16.50 16.50 18.50 18.50 21.00 

Imported, ship, bgs ....ton 19.00 19.00 20.00 20.00 21.00 
Celluloid, Scraps, ivory cs lb. .12 As 12 Pe | AZ sL5 
Transparent, cs .20 shal -20 Pee .20 
Cellulose, Acetate, 50 Ib kgs 
‘| ae 36 ad -36 -36 .40 
Chalk, dropped, 175 ‘Ib bbls Ib. 0234 .0334 .023% .033%4 .02% .03% 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks Ib, .023%4 .03% .02% .03% .02% .04 
Light, 250 Ib cks ..... .1b. 03% .04 -.03% .04 03% .04 
Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, 

WR nc catecic Mice ofa iene 15 ica «1S ae 15 

Softwood, bes, dely* ton 23.00 34.00 23.00 34.00 23.00 34.00 


“a powd, 100 Ib — 
Chest clarified, tks, wks Ib. 
25%, bbls, wks Ib. 


Pwd, 


0%, 100 Ib bgs, tb. 
China Clay, c-l, blk mines ton 
Imported, lump, blk ...ton 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, —_ con- 
tract . » + tb. 
cyls, c-l, contract. “Ab. j 
Liq, tk, wks, — 100 i 
Multi, c- es cyls, a a 


Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 Ib 


drs, Icl, wks 
Chloroform, tech, 1000 Ib ars 
USP, 25 Ib tins .....-Ib. 


Chloropicrin, comml cyls . Ib. 
Chrome, Green, CP 
Yellow 


-06 


07% 


-06 


07 06 .07 06 .07 
10154 10154 10154 .02125 
O24... «6=si‘izst«‘ié«é SS 
04% 04% .04% .04% 
7.00 7.00 7.00 

22.00 25.00 22.00 25.00 22.00 25.00 
08% .07% .08% .07% 08% 
05% .053%4 .05%4 /, 
9s 198 2007 2100 2:18 
1.90 1.90 2.15 2.30 2.55 
3.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 
07% 06 07% .06 .07% 


.20 
.30 


21 
14% 


21 -20 21 20 21 
31 .30 31 -30 31 


‘25 21 12 21.25 
15% 114% 115% 114% 115% 


jA delivered price; * Depends upon point of delivery; t New bulk 


price, tank cars 
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Current 


Chromium Acetate 





Dinitrobenzene 
Current 1939 1938 
Market Low High Low High 





Chromium Acetate, 8% 
Chrome, bbls .......Ib.  .05 .08 
— powd, 400 Ib 


Far ea hee Peels 27 28 
Coal tar, DBIS ...<...006 4. bbl. 7.50 8.00 
Cobalt Acetate, bbls .....lb.  .65 67 
Carbonate tech, _ <u ee : 1.63 
Hiydrate, Bhis ... 2.63. lb. ; 1.78 
Linoleate, solid, ’ bbls ei ee 33 
paste, 6%, drs .....- ee Pe 3 | 
Oxide, black, bgs eer 1.67 
Resinate, fused, bbls...Ib. ... 134% 
Precipitated, bbls 4) aS 34 
Cochineal, gray or bk bgs Ib. -35 38 
Teneriffe silver, bgs ...lb. .36 39 
Copper, metal, electrol 100 lb. 19.25 0.50 
Acetate, normal, bbls, 
WS kita gcs Ib. al .23 
Cashes. 400 Ib bbls..lb. .10% .11% 
52-54% bbls : lb, .14% .15% 
Chloride, 250 Ib bbls...Ib. .13 14 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs saalie : 34 
Oleate, precip, bbls | ae .20 
Oxide, black, bbls, wks Ib. .163%4 .17% 
red 100 lb bbls ... lb. 16% 17% 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 
De Batis. 6 et oc ele Ib. .18 .19 
Sulfate, bbls, ‘Gas ‘wks 1001b. 4.25 
Copperas, crysand sugar bulk 
Cy. WE csncc 14.00 
Corn Sugar, tanners, bois 10010. 3.04 3.14 
Corn a7, 42°, bbls = lb. 3.07 
AS”, GUO 25 <b os 5 0 Ib. 3.12 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, ies lb 
WIA kites Seu ci acca Ib. .40 42 


Cream Tartar, powd & gran 
300 lb bbls Ib, «423 
Creosote, USP, 42 lb — 45 


Oil, Grade 1 tks ..... 13% .14 
OME cases xs nex: = 122 = 132 
Cresol, USP, dé ........ Ib. .10 10% 
Crotonaldehyde, 97%, 55 and 
110 gal drs, om....an it 12 


Cutch, Philippine, 100lbbalelb. .0434 .04% 
Cyanamid, bes c-l, frt allowed 





ATAMONIR . 65.65 5cs cs | a DEAL 
D 
Derris root 5% rotenone, 
Pee aie Ib. .24 30 
Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bgs 
f.o.b., Chicago ...1001b. 3.45 3.65 
British Gum, bgs ...1001b. 3.7! 3.80 3. 
Potato, Yellow,220lbbgs Ib. .07 07% 
White, 220 lb bgs, Icl Ib. .08 .09 
Tapioca, 200 bgs, Icl .. .Ib. 0715 
White, 140 lb bgs ..1001b. 3.40 3.60 
Diamylamine, c-l, drs, wks lb. .47 75 
Diamylene, drs, ‘wks... b. 095 .102 
CR WES bcs ies cases we Ib. 08% 
Diamylether, wks, drs lb. 085 092 
tks, wks Satara kere Ea 3 .075 
Oxalate, Icl, ‘drs, wks. .Ib. .30 
Diamylphthalate, drs, wks lb. .19 19% 
Diamy] Sulfide, drs, wks. .Ib. 1.10 


Diatomaceous Earth, see Kieselguhr. 
Dibutoxy Ethyl vienna 


Ce ee eee : 35 
Dibutylamine, Icl, drs, wks Ib. 59 
Dibutyl Ether, drs, wks, Icl Ib. 25 
Dibutylphthalate, drs, wks, 

frt all’d Th 39 19% 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 ‘gal drs > 45 .54 
Dichlorethylene, drs .. 25 
Dichloroethylether, 50 eal ars, 

eee ska 16 

a Ser ere Ib ; .14 
Dichloromethane, drs, wks lb. .23 
Dichloropentanes, drs, wks Ib. no prices 

tks, wks : ae Nae no prices 
Diethanolamine, tks, wks. Ib. 23 


Diethylamine, 400 lb drs. .Ib. 2.75 3.00 
Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs lb. .40 52 
Diethyl Carbinol, drs.....Ib.  .60 ad 
Diethylcarbonate, com drs lb. .313%4 .35 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs ..lb.  .6 .67 
Diethylphthalate,1000lbdrs lb. .19 19% 
Diethylsulfate, tech, drs, 


WS Nets nos carcc eae Is. .13 14 
Diethyleneglycol, ‘drs. ....1b. 16 17 
Mono ethyl ethers, drs. lb. .15 -16 
ON WORE 6 as owe Saks te ~ 14 
Mono butyl ether, drs. .23 .24 
tks, wks 1b : 42 
Diethylene oxide, 50 gal ‘drs, 
WON tins Ooch bres & 20 .24 
Digly: col Oleate, ‘bbls... Ib. 13 
Laurate, (a Ib. .16 «1k? 
stearate: BBWS is .sccs b .24 


= Ib. 
Dimethylamine, 400 Ib drs, 
pure 25 & 40% sol a 
WBN ie 64 cc weees 1.00 
Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs = Z .24 
Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol,drslb. .60 a 
Dimethyl phthalate, drs, we 
frt allowed . : .19 
Dimethylsul fate, 100 Ib drs ib 45 .50 
Dinitrobenzene, "400Ibbbislb.&  .16 19 


k Higher price is for purified material; 
delivered basis. 
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1.63 1.63 
1.78 1.36 1.78 
33 aa 
3 Pe) 
1.67 1.67 

13% 13Y 
: 34 ; .34 
35 38 Be 38 
36 .39 .36 39 
10.00 11.25 9.00 11.25 
21 ‘aa 23 


: .21 +2 
10% .11% .10% .11% 
14% .15% .1340 .16% 


LS 14 12% .17 
ae 34 34 38 
20 -20 


16% 117% 113% .17% 
16% 117% 115 .19775 


18 <a 18 19 
4.15 4.50 4.00 4.50 

14.00 12.00 14.00 
2.99 3.19 2.95 3.30 
3.02 3.12 2.89 3.16 


3.07 3.17 2.94 3.21 


-40 42 40 42 


ll .22* .22* .30* 
04% .04% .04 .06 


)  b rape 1.15 


40 3.70 3.30 B By fo 

65 3.95 3.55 4.00 
07 08% .071% .08% 

08 09 .08 .09 

0715 .0715 .08 

OR woe 3.30 3.70 

47 75 47 aa 

095 102 .095 .102 
08% ; 08% 
085 092 ~=.085 .092 
.075 .075 

.30 .30 

19 19% .19 al 

1.10 1.10 

Bs fe 35 

55 55 


9 19% .19 PA 


25 25 

a5 16 oko .16 

14 aa 14 

23 .23 

no prices mh 
no prices f 

3 aa 

275 3.00 2.75 3.00 

4 5 -.40 50 


23124 23 24 
22 22 
20.24 20.24 
13.20 21 
16 23 ‘27% 
24 «=.28 27% 
1.00 1.00 


45 50 .45 .50 
16 19 116 119 


* These prices were on a 
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THE BARRETT COMPANY 


HO Rector Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


America’s leading manufacturer 
of coal-tar produc ts. 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 


WM.S.GRAY&CO. 


342 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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Graylime 


Address: 


Vanderbilt 3-0500 


Phone: 





Manufacturers’ 


ACETIC ACID 


All Grades 





Agents 





Tank Cars 





Inquiries Solicited 
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ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
SOLVENTS 


EO ee 


CAUSTIC SODA ° LIQUID CHLORINE 


HOOKER Failstena-folel= EMICAL 
COMPANY 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 











ALUMINUM PALMITATE 
ALUMINUM RESINATE 
BARIUM STEARATE 
CALCIUM LAURATE 


BEACON 


A Direct Source of Supply 





CALCIUM LINOLEATE PULP 
CALCIUM PALMITATE 

ZINC LAURATE 

ZINC MYRISTATE 


ZINC PALMITATE 
ZINC STEARATE 





89 Bickford Street 





THE BEACON COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Send for our booklet “ Protective Colloids and Emulsions ” 
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Dinitrochlorobenzene 








. 
Glauber’s Salt Prices 
Current 1939 1938 
Market Low High Low High 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, 400 lb 

bbls rrr. = 13% .14 13% .14 13% = .14 
Dinitronz iphthalene, 350 Ib 

RMB. c.c0t x dae prea cure acert ib. a0 .38 35 .38 ae 38 
Dinitrophenol, 350 lb bbls Ib. = .23 .24 23 .24 i235 .24 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls lb... 15% 15% 15% 
Dignenyi, BPS «ides sc cee lb. 15 25 15 sae 15 25 
Diphenylamine .......... b 31 .32 32 032 31 32 
saa ipecaamenet 100 Ib 

drs Ib 31 .32 ‘ou 32 31 «32 
Dip Oil, see Tar "Acid ‘Oil. 

Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt ton ... nom. «sa, See «+ NOM, 
WOREEECE Sadie ce arose Ib. .0534 .06% .053% .06% .05 .06% 
E 
Egg Yolk,dom.,200lbcases Ib. 60 .63 .60 .69 .60 .69 
PINDOTCE oo 5.6:510 5.055 sa . nom nom. .62 -68 
Epsom Salt, tech, 3001b bbls. 
Rae aOR chs oak oo & 1:90 230 21.99 210 1:90 210 
USP, bbls 400 lb. 2.10 ae 2.10 pass 2.10 
Ether, USB anaesthesia 5 55 lb 
Mio as eee o lb. 22 23 22 ‘aa ‘22 .23 
COLTS a een er arr pe Ib. .09 -10 09 .10 -09 -10 
Isopropyl 50 gal drs ...lb. .07 .08 07 .08 -07 .08 
the, trt allowed ......1B: ... .06 -06 rae .06 
Nitrous conc bottles ...lb. .68 -68 -68 
Synthetic, wks, drs Ib. 08 .09 08 -09 08 -09 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester 

thes; S8t Bd 26c 063s lb. -051 051 051 05% 

dts. ict 416 ....5.; lb. .061 061 061 06% 

99%, tks, frt all’d .. Ib. .0585 0585 .0585 .06%4 

drs, frt all’d Ib. .0685 0685 .0685 .07% 

Acetoacetate, 110 gal drs lb. .27% 27% , 27% 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs lb. .86 -88 86 88 86 88 
Bromide, tech, drs .. Ib. .50 55 50 «55 50 55 
Cellullose, drs, wks, frt 
BEER | ocak paved te eee s os : 45 -50 45 50 45 1.00 
Chloride, 200 lb drs ...lb. 22 .24 22 24 42 24 
Chlorocarbonate, n,n .30 30 ; -30 
Crotonate, drs ... Ib. 75 1.00 75 1.25 1.00 1.25 
Formate, drs, frt all’d..lb.  .27 .28 27 28 sar -28 
Lactate, drs, wks | ae 633 <33 EP aaa 
Oxalate, drs, wks Ib. 30 .34 30 34 30 34 
Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs, 
UND eerac chats Shei Ib. 30 30% .30 30%, .30 30% 
Silicate, drs, wks . Ib. ad 77 AAE 77 
—~ Dibromide, 60 lb 
FEO Ry 65 .70 65 7 65 70 
Citerhpdein, 40%, 10 gal 
cbys chloro, cont ....lb 75 285 *j 85 75 85 
Anhydrous lb. ia: 75 75 
Dichloride, 50 galdrs,wks lb. .0545 .0994 0545 .0994 .0545 .0994 
Glycol, 50 gal drs, wks. .Ib. AT 21 yg 21 BS iy 4 21 
tks, wks | i6 Sa 16 -16 
Mono wienaih Ether, drs, 
+ ng aes Ib. 20 >| 20 ‘2% 20 | 
Ib. , Pe i 19 ao 
a Eiht Ether, drs, 
wks ‘ ADs 16 ee 16 17 .16 <i7 
tks, wks lb. aye Fy it. 15 Seats 15 
Mono Ethyl Ether Ace- 
tate, drs, wks .....Ib. .14 .14 .14 
tks, wks Ib. 13 BK aig 

Mono Methyl Ether, drs 

oc ee ee Ib 18 .22 18 .22 18 22 
a ee fhe eas m4 Say 17 ey PS IF 4 
G3: eS 4 ree Ib. .50 on -50 55 -50 25 
Ethylideneaniline . ib, 45 47% 445 47% 245 47% 
F 
Feldspar, blk pottery ....ton 17.00 19.00 17.00 19.00 17.00 19.00 
Powd, blk, wks .....ton 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crys, 
475 lb bbls eee ee 07%  .05 07% .05 07% 
sol, 42° cbys besa i Ib. .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
Fish Scrap, dried, unground 
wks on o AME 3.00 3.60 2.75 .3.30 
Acid, Bulk, "6 & 3%, delv 
Norfolk& Baltimore basis 
unit m 2a 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Fluorspar, 98% bes 2 ; 30.00 30.00 33.00 33.00 
Formaldehyde, USP, 400 lb 
bbls, eager eaaal Ib. .05% .06% .05% .06% .053%4 .06% 
Fossil Flour Ib. .02% .04 02% .04 02% .04 
Fullers Earth, blk, mines ton 10.00 11.00 10.00 11.00 10.00 11.00 
Imp powd, c-l, bgs ...ton 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 
Furfural (tech) ‘drs, wks lb. .10 BS le -10 IS .10 S15 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 Ib. 

RE re ms ets -30 a .30 . .30 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities Ib. .12% .14 12% = «14 12% .14 
Fustic, crystals, 100 Ib 

boxes 1 ‘fe .26 22 26 .22 26 

Liquid 50°, 600 lb bbls Ib. 09% .13 


Solid, 50 lb boxes 


G 

G Salt paste, 360 Ib bbls. .Ib 
Gall Extract : Ib. 
Gambier, com 200 ‘Ib ‘bes Ib. 
Singapore cubes, 


bes : 
Getatine. tech, 100 Ib cs . .Ib. 
Glauber’s Salt, tech, c-l, bgs, 
wks* -100 1 
Anhydrous, ‘see Sodium 
Sulfate 


1 + 10; m + 50; 
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17% .19% 


* Bbls. are 20c higher. 
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Glue, Bone 
Hemlock 


Current 1939 1938 
Market Low High Low _ High 


Current 








Glue, bone, com grades, c-l 
bes 


ne " sEES 13% 11% 134 «=.13 16% 
Better grades, ‘el, ‘bes Ib. aks 16% .15 16% .14! 16% 
Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib drs Ib... A. ae Pi ee Pe 
Dynamite, 100 Ib drs..Ib. : .09 re -09 ase «AG 
Saponification, drs ....lb. .09 -10 08% .10 8% .11% 
Soap Lye, drs ‘lb, .07% .073%4 .07% .0734 .07% .10% 
Glyceryl Bori- Borate, bbls Ib. ... 40 aw? .40 ee .40 
Monoricinoleate, bbls ..lb. ... oad ee a7 pene sae 
Monostearate, DOS Leen: : arr .30 ous .30 ae .30 
Oleate, Dhis . 2.065050 | ae an an B37. 2a 
Pre ) are PY ae .37 BSF i 
Glyceryl Stearate, bbls ...lb. ... «18 : Bf .18 
Glycol Bori-Borate, bbls. .lb : 22 «22 .23 .26 
Phthalate, drs ......... lb. ; ia0 3S 40 10 
WtOarat®, GLE «ccc cece Ib. ‘ 24 .24 274 27 
GUMS 
Gum Aloes, Barbadoes ...Ib.  .85 .90 85 .90 85 90 
Arabic, amber 1 ee | 10% .11 .09 «it 09 my 
White sorts, No. 1, bgs Ib. 23 24 12d -24 23 .28 
Na. & tee «-...-... Ib. 21 .22 21 ~ .22 21.26 
POW, WS acc ccc cus ces lb. 13 14 12% .14 12 16 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Man- 
jak) 200 Ib bgs, f.o.b., 
| 5 Serre ‘lb. 02% . 10% .02% .10% 02% .104% 
California, f.o.b. NY,drs ton 29.00 55.00 29.00 55.00 29.00 55.00 
Egyptian, 200 lb cases, 
f.o.b. NY . coke she 15 12 15 «12 k5 
Benzoin Sumatra, ‘USP, 120 
lb cases ... Ds ee? 7 18 «17 21 <ao 25 
Copal, Congo, 112 Ib bgs, 
clean, opaque ........ || ee -183%4 .18% .1834 .1834 .19% 
Dg ea eer are (|. oe OF oc 07% 007% .08% 
a eee eee ) 11% 11% .11% .13% 
Copal, East India, 180 lb bgs 
Macassar pale bold .. . ae AS) 11% .113% .13 
MON ee se ia: «6d: «ois | ae 05% ... 053% . 053% 
1 SE earere eran lb 03% .03% .04 03% .04% 
penca’s eae nese Ib 09% ... 09% 09% 103 
Singapore, Bold ....... Ib 4 14 14% 14% 115% 
MO sie tee cnneds 05% 05% 06% 04% = .0534 
BML ychterelsrtcowis Sue areas Ib 033% .03% .04 03% .04% 
INUDS «2.65: ae 095 .09% .10 10 1034 
Copal Manila, 180- 190 Ib 
baskets, Loba A ..... || eee 10% ; 10% .10% .12 
OE oie ee san caus Ib. ... 0934 .0934 10% [10% 11% 
LES Si aera Oram arena ree | ee .09 -09 093% .09%4 11% 
MPN soivcewateads scene Ib. 07% ... 077% 07% .08% 
GSE oss whack eases Bee eke -05 oat 05% .05% .06% 
MER SOE gos c satives ee OSH 25s 05% .05% .07% 
Copal Pontianak, 224 lb cases, 
bold genuine ........ i) ae SMa ws 15% .15% .16% 
OL a eres ee Ib 07% .07% .08% .08% .10% 
MPEMOUE alec e:c @ialereieisicwa. ets Ib. 13%. .3934 34 or 14 
WOE” Grad wees aiieneesiece Ib. 103 10% 113% .113% .12% 
I) || SOR Se ies ee Ib. 2 2 133% .13% .13% 
Damar Batavia, 136 Ib cases 
. eee ee er ee ee Ib. 20 20 20 254 
Ie Nis meee eure ene ees Ib. 18% 18% .18%% .24 
eS us char i aie ewe eee lb. 14% 14% .14% 203% 
bated oreteveravel creas. © ores lb. 1258 .12% 13% .13% .17 
SEED . Seceseaesecenes Ib. 14 14 144% 144% 20% 
SP <iecvonkea dunes Ib. 11% 1% 112% «112% 1174 
BS sass ceeeweccceunes Ib. 07% ... 073%, .073% .08% 
| erry ee ee rer Ib. 07% 07% . 07% 
Singapore, INGs) E> seus Ib 1356 .1358 .15% .15% .21% 
aC SOs AA eR me 107% 10% .11% .10% .15%% 
ING Se Saganketicescadiee Ib 053% .05% .055% .05 0534 
CME) ocean cee aor Ib 09% . 09% .09% .131 
OS ee reer Ib 055% .05% .055% .05 05% 
SIEGE, seks deca s eee | ree 07% .073%, .07% .09% 
File, Cul, Gly. sécccsces | ee 08% ; 08% 08% .09% 
MOSER” so ccciv cc cidacsesceas Ib -06 .07 .06 .07 06% .08% 
Gamboge, pipe, cases ..... i 55 60 Bi .60 .60 .80 
Pow, DIG 3... 666 Ib. 60 65 -60 65 65 085 
Ghat, sot. GES. ...<.. 0.6. te 6c dE ona ll 5 ans ok5 


Karaya, bbls, bxs, drs,...Ib -14 wad -14 oad 
Kauri, NY 


Brown XXX, cases ....lb. .60 60% .60 60% .60 60% 
BE > ce cp tlale oes Hees Ib ae 38 -38 38 
eae i invsie score ene Oa Ib 28 28 28 
ie wisccts velgapareeaiwes Ib 24 .24 24 

1 5 eee ee Ib 84 18% 18% 
| Oe. @, @, Saree lb 61 61 61 
Sieh Aaa ay ae Ib 41 -41 41 
a re eee Ib 24 24 ; .24 

NGS Griese? ie 17%... 17% 17% 
a ee ..Ib. 3.50 nom. 2.50 3.50 2.00 2.75 
eee rrr mm  .85 56 55 56 55 56 

Sandarac, prime quality, 200 

Ib bgs & 300 lb cks. Ib. .15 .19 15 -20 .19 -26 
Senegal, picked bags eps Pe 4. .27 .25 P Za yy 
a ie rie er) | 09% .09% .09% 09% 09% .12 
Thus, bbls 280 Ibs. 14.50 14.75 13.50 14. "75 13.50 14.25 
Tragacanth, No. 1, cases .lb. 2.25 2.35 2.25 2.45 2.40 3.00 
IW 2 Sion oe es tH. 1.90 2.95 9G 862.35 2.30 275 
SEE. er errr Ib. 1.60 1.65 1.60 1.95 1.90 2.70 

Yaceca, bes ae os oie 03% 04% 03% 04% 03% 04% 

H 

Helium, cyl (200 cu. ft.) cyl 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Hematine crystals, 4001bbblsib. .18 34 18 34 18 34 


Hemlock, 25%, 600 lb bbls. 


. 

x 

a 
so 
oO 
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WMS 


GUM ARABIC 
GUI KARAYA 


(INDIAN GUM) 


GUM TRAGACANTH 
| LOCUST BEAN GUM 


(CAROB FLOUR) 


JAPAN WAX 


Let us quote on your 
requirements 


NEW ENGLAND REP 
G. H. BUNTON 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
x 


PHILADELPHIA REP 
R. PELTZ & CO. 
36 KENILWORTH ST., 
TEL: LOMBARD 6359 


PAUL A. DUNKEL € CO., 


INCORPORATED 
82 WALL ST. NEW YORK, WY. 7“ 

















So ney re . 03 03% .03 03% .03 03% 
Oe is 02% .. 02% .02% .02% 
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THE 


BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE 


° 
INVESTMENT and ECONOMIC 
COUNSELORS 
9 


Descriptive booklet of Brookmire 
Services and sample Bulletins on 
investment, business and economic 
subjects mailed upon request. 
Kindly address Department 40 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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FORMALDEHYDE U.S.P. 


A water-white solution of uniform high purity and 
strength. Protected to the point of use by mod- 


ern shipping containers. 


Paraformaldehyde e 
Salicylic Acid 
Benzoic Acid @ 

Benzyl Chloride 


Creosote @ 


ARIE Ye 


Guaiacol e 


Hexamethylenetetramine 
Methyl Salicylate 
Benzoate of Soda 


@ Benzaldehyde 


Bromides 


EYDIE 
inte ol 


50 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BRANCH: 180 N. WACKER DR. 
Factories: Garfield, N. J., Fords, N. J. 
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Hexalene 








. 
Manganese Sulfate P rices 
Current 1939 1938 
Market Low High Low High 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs, wks lb. .30 .30 .30 
Hexane, normal 60-70° C. 
Group 3, tks ~ oe 10% 10% 10% 
Hexamethylenetetramine, 
powd, drs riots Gleens 32 aoe sae -36 ao .36 
Hexyl Acetate, secondar’ ; 
dely, drs jemonancite Ib. 13 134% .13 1334 13 13% 
Basie isieraatale ate Ib. 12 shZ / 12 
Hoof Meal, £.0.b. caeeee = 2.65 2.65 2.85 2:35 K 
Hydrogen pan 100 vo 
‘ 140 Il lb cbys P 19% .20 19% .20 19% .20 
Ox loride 
Hydroxylamine > Hydrochlori . - 3.15 3.15 3.15 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 Ib bbls Ib. .13 .16 13 1 16 i2t 
I 
Indigo, Bengal, bbls .....Ib. 2.40 ‘ .40 mae .40 
Synthetic, liquid ...... Ib 16% .19 16% .19 16% .19 
Iodine, Resublimed, jars .lb.  . Y 75 1.50 fe 
Irish Moss, ord, bales ...lb. .10 pe ih | 10 ae -10 lil 
Bleached, prime, bales Ib. 19 -20 19 .20 ate -20 
Iron Acetate Liq. 17°, bbls 
de Diiikenceeee “0s 04 03 .04 03 .04 
Chloride see Ferric Chloride. 
Nitrate, coml, bbls...1001b. 2.32 3.11 2.32 3.11 2.32 3.11 
Isobutyl Carbinol (128- 132° .) 
BER WER. oe shan .33 .34 io 34 130 34 
tks, wks ib Sse -32 ee «32 ae 32 
Iso ropyl cetate, tks, frt 
Pall’ c pond ve ae aoe s0510 .... 0510 .0510 .05% 
drs, frt ‘all’d lb. .061 .066 .061 .066 ~~ .061 
- — os ee 
<eiselouhr, dom bags, c-l, 
Pacific Coast .. ' tae ton 22.00 85.00 22.00 85.00 22.00 85.00 
L 
Lead Acetate, f.o.b. NY, bbls, 
White, broken ...... ae 10 10 10 P| 
CEVEE IED oe sceinccare Ib. ois 10 10 .10 3 | 
OUat. A kas kas tak i 2. 10% 10% .103% .11% 
powd, bbls ......... ee 10% 10% .10% .11% 
Arsenate, East, drs ...lb. .11 114% «411 114 1 13% 
ser gpa solid, bbls...Ib. . .19 .19 19 
Metal, NY .....100%b, 4.75 4.80 4.75 5.10 4.00 5.10 
Nitrate, 300 lb bbls, wks Ib. .10 11% = .10 11% .10 11% 
Oleate, bbls lb. 18% .20 18% .20 -18%4 .20 
Red, wats 95% “Pb2O,, ; 
a rr ree Ib. 0725 .07% .08 .06%4 .08 
97 % Pb.0,, dely ...ib. 075 .07% .076 .063% .081 
98% Pb2O., delv ...1b. O775 O7% .G785 07 .0835 
Resinate, precip, bbls . .Ib. 1614 16% 16% 
Stearate, bbls ...... ; 25 22 25 22 Zs 
Titanate, bbls, c-l, f.o.b. 
wks, frt all’d ... Ib. 11 036 «<31 ATS ..t) ALY 
White, 500 Ib bbls, wks Ib. . .07 07 -06 .07 
Basic sulfate, 500 Ib bbls, 
eee b. 06% 06% .05% .06% 
Lime, chemical eee, 
f.o.b., wks, bulk .ton 7.00 8.00 7.00 8.00 7.00 8.00 
as Hydrated, f.o.b. wks...ton 8.50 12.00 8.50 12.00 8.50 12.00 
ime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
Lime sulfur, mnesoy tks. gal. .08 11% .08 11% .08 11% 
MD itis eh ca etek o Bias gal Bs | .16 a > | .16 -1l 16 
Linseed Meal, ’ bes es ton 39.50 39.00 42.00 39.00 , 45.00 
eres “ei. delv, bbls. Ib. 0625 .06% .0635 .05% .066 
ithopone, dom, ordinary, 
ROW, Cee x4 ces: “i 04% 04% .04% .045% 
A SE eee. : ony pees: oset reds, 
High strength, begs ....Ib. 05% : 
bbls ceregiane Ib. 057% 05% 105% .0634 
Titanated, bgs ........ Ib. 055% ... 0556 .055% .06% 
bls Ib. 05% ... 05% .05% .06% 
Logwood, 51°, 600 Ib bbls Ib. .09% .11% .09% 11% 09% 11% 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes .....1b. .15 19 15 19 15 BS 
Sticks seh se OT, ates ees .ton 24.00 25.00 24.00 25.00 24.00 25.00 
M 
Madder, Dutch ....... 1 .22 a5 22 20 22 “25 
Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbls ton 60.00 65.00 60.00 65.00 60.00 65.00 
Magnesium asia tech, 70 It 
ces: wk Ib. 06% .053% .06% .053%4 .07 
iloride flake, ‘d s, 
c-l, w pied 375 tb , ‘ ton 39.00 42.00 39.00 42.00 39.00 42.00 
Wiessilicahe. crys, 400 Ib 
one wks ie! ere j .10 10% .10 10% .10 10% 
xide, calc tech, hea 
bbls, frt all’d hoett Ib. .25 .30 25 30 25% .30% 
USP i bbls above basis lb. .20 .25 .20 25 .20 .25%4 
> Heavy, bbls, above 
asis sethantes: bo aS .30 By, .30 Pe 30% 
Palmitate, bbls ....... Ib. .33 nom. 33 = =nom. so 
Silicofluoride, bbls Ib. 09% 10% .09% .10% .09% 10% 
Stearate, bbls ........ Ib. 1 .24 al .24 21 .24 
Manganese acetate, drs...lb. ei ae 26% ... .26% 
Borate, 30%, 200 Ib bbls Ib. 15 -16 pi | .16 as .16 
Chloride, 600 lb cks .. .Ib. 07% 007% .07% «12 .09 12 
Dioxide, tech (peroxide), 
paper bags, cl ...... ton 47.50 47.50 47.50 62.50 
Hydrate, bbls ........ ; Pe Y ‘cia da 32 
Linoleate, liq, drs .....Ib. 18 19% .18 19% 18 .19% 
solid, precip, bbls ...1b. ; 19 Sa 19 oe 9 
Resinate, fused, bbls...1b 08% .08% .08% 08% 08% .08% 
BIOG: OOCS) ica sseae 8 Ib ; 12 sb 12 ede 12 
Sulfate, tech, anhyd, or 
95%, 550 Ib drs ...Ib. 07 07% .07 .07%4 .07 07% 
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Mangrove 
Current Octyl Acetate 
Current 1939 1938 
Market Low High Low High 
Mangrove, 55%, 400 lb bbls lb. ; .04 .04 : .04 
Baek, African ...< 20: ton 24.75 23.00 25.00 23.00 24.50 
Mannitol, pure cryst, cs,wks lb. 1.05 1.05 1.20 1.15 1.45 
commercial grd, 250 Ib 
ee OR er lb. 46 eae 
Marble Flour, blk. .ton 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
Mercury chloride (Calomel) lb. ESe 1.36 1.52 1.18 1.59 
Mercury metal. ..76 lb. flasks 95.00 97.00 80.00 97.00 73.00 84.50 
Mesityl Oxide, f.0.b. dest., 
Re ane ee He! ees 10% .10% .20 \ 
7 Se >) ae eee Ib. ‘ 11% 11% «21 OES 
oa | Ib. 12 12 21% ey 
Meta-nitro-aniline ....... lb. .67 .69 -67 -69 67 .69 ex) 
Meta-nitro-paratoluidine 200 é Bi. 
a eaniaaenamaaetiy % 148 155 Yas 255 24s 1255 a 
Meta-phenylene ‘diamine 300 ; 4 
b bbls Ib. .80 -84 .80 84 80 84 aie 
Meta-toluene-diamine 300 Ib pe 
Biles os Ib. .65 67 .65 67 65 67 hee 
Methanol, denat, grd, drs, c-l, pas 
BFC AN. . us ow eee OS See -46 41 .46 .30 41 ee 
tks, frt all’d gl. ... 40 35 .40 25 «35 peo 
Pure, drs, c-l, frt all’d an meee .38 ae .38 oa 38 orig 
re eRe: ro) eee aa oe 33 ee 33 pace 
Oe nw ccs. gal. 31 31 31 bee 
97%, tks gal. 32 32 32 re 
Methy] Acetate, tech, tks, Sal 
See ae Cah 06 06 06% ... 06% a3; 
55 pal des, deliv... Ib. .07 08 07 08 107% 08 Nee: 
C.P. 97-99%, tks, delv Ib. 06% ... 06% .06% .07 wes 
55 gal drs, delv ....lb. .07% .0734 .07% .07% .07% .08% a ¥y ace 
Acetone, frt all’d, drs gal. p .30 36 30 36 30 40% “AEE, i 
tks, frt all’d, ace ..gal. p .25 .29 .25 By? “aa 32 ae by jes 
Synthetic, frt all’d, ae ed 
east of Rocky M. Pay, ee 
Soe ee Ee SS ie M4 
ween frt all’d . a ats wae su 31% .31% .39% é me sibe 
est of Rocky M., nos i wey 
frt all'd drs gap... a. @2 & « wid TURNER Chemicals are backed by 67] 
Ss, if Scare ~ wed = e ed a emf ° ° e ony 
are ge aoenangy ‘ Siet i“ i ce = ce oe oats Tai oe ye years of experience — insuring you 2 
uty etone, (KS «.... < Sia - =r L0H . 10% a hs ’ . ae 
Chloride, 90 Ib cyl |. 32 140°" 132 40° 132 240 ee a uniform product of the highest standard oe 
Ethyl Ketone, tks, frtal'dib, 7 08) 08 108.106 wit —yet priced to meet competition. Ha 
50 gal drs, frtall’dc-l Ib. ... .06 ee .06 .06 .07 peed x04 
Formate, drs, frt all’d..lb. .35 36.35 36 35 36 ys Caustic Potash epi 
Hexyl Ketone, pure, drs lb. ... -60 nee -60 Bt .60 ty F mt 
Co aakinds & .. 6a |. me ee ee ‘ Caanile Sane ead 
ica, dry grd, bgs, wks ..lb. ... R eae 3 : 35.0 . Fa 
Michler’s Ketone, kgs....Ib. ... 250 ... 250 ... 2.50 Potassium Carbonate rel 
Monoamylamine,c-l,drs,wkslb. .52 1.00 52 1.00 52 1.00 Oxalic Acid wh 
Monobutylamine, drs, wks lb. .62 -65 .62 .65 ah .65 Ph h oY 
ee see ospnorus Compounds ws 
orobenzene, mono H “ 
Monoethanolamine, tks, wks lb. ... aa 2154 32a a 23 Sodium Chlorate wes 
Monomethylamine, drs, frt Bleaching Powder Paty | 
all’d, E. Mississippi, c-l lb. ... .65 See .65 er 65 p loh f ° peer 
Monomethylparaminosulfate, 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 3,75 4.00 ersulp ate o Ammonia yet 
100 Cee : 3.7 R ey ld LA 0,4 
Morpholine, drs 55 gal, Persulphate of Potash oe 
ie aR RS eee Ib. el ee es sg wa :Aluminum Stearate ee) 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls lb. .0334 .04% .0334 .04% .03% .04% lei Ves 
50% Solid, 50'lb boxes Ib. .0414 05 10434 05 10434 106% ™ Calcium Stearate ant 
MEE viccces case tad ton ... 24 4.00 00 23.50 30.00 ore . Sarit 
ot hina Girne ton 17.00 17.00 17.00 22.00 a Zinc Stearate U. S. P. oe 
Teenie ton 16.75 16.75 17.25 17.00 22.00 ant White Oils fy 
5 Petrolatum sight 
7 Insecti-Sol ie: 
Naphtha, v.m.&p. (deodorized) nsecti-s0 Bee 
see petroleum solvents. (Colorless, Odorless Insecticide Base) ee 
—* Solvent, water- a és fans 
RE Chavetymaararbiataseoe era area ° wae F 26 26 edi Seis 
drs, ed cae ta 31 331136 LIQUID CAUSTIC SODA Noe 
aphthalene, “dom, crude b Ss, e P ° Wade 
ase 2 big ib 2.25 285 225 285 2.25 2.285 We maintain local delivery tank truck eh 
Imported, ‘ci WOM cede 1.65 1.50 1.85 1.40 2.25 . ° yee 
bine des ake a ee ae service throughout the Metropolitan ae 
Balls, ref’d, bbls, wks Ib. ... 105% ... 0534 .053%4 107% New York area. aes 
Flakes, ref’ 'd, bbls, wks Ib. , 05% 053% .053% .07% : 
Nickel Carbonate, bbls ..Ib. 36 3714 .36 37% .36 37 ) 
Chloride, bbls ..... eckie a6 .20 18 .20 18 .20 
Metal ingot ie | ae 33 , «oo a i 
Oxide, 100 lb k gs, NY Ib § .35 me 7 me oat a PE 7 
Salt, 400 Ib bbls, NY. 22 1d AS 13% = .13 134% R & 
Single, 400 Ib bbis, NY Ib. [13 11314 713 113% 113 113% 1s 
Nicotine, 40%, drs, "sulfate, RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
gS “geese Jb. 970 70 6 ... 3 "ah oi, 
Nitre Cake, DIE oon. 2. ... 16.00 ... 16.00 wee 26.00 PECs 83 Exchange Pl., Providence, R. |.; 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. gk 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 Pai Both St. & Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill eae 
Ib dra, wks ......... Ib. .08 10 .08 .10 .08 .10 < ‘ nes + aaa egie eal 
Ries oa on atone Ib. 07 02 024° ... 07% Serving the Chemical Industry for over 75 years 
Nitrocellulose, cl, l-ce-l, wkslb. .22 29 ae .29 22 29 as . 
Nitrogen Sol. 4534 % ammon., 
f.o.b. Atlantic & Gulf ports. 
Lae 3 | a 77) ee rh ah 1.04 ; 1.04 1.01 1.04 
Nitrogenous Mat'’l, begs, i _—<_ ‘ 2.40 2.40 2.50 2.35 2.65 
dom, Eastern ‘wks | ae 245 245 2.50 250 2.75 
dom, Western wks ...unit 1.90 1.90 2.25 2260 2.35 
Nitronaphthalene, 5501lbbblslb. .24 Py 4. .24 .25 .24 25 
Nutgalls Alleppo, bgs ....Ib. i a0 eiere .23 .23 .23 
Oak _ Extract, 25% bblstb. ; 034% .03% 03% ... .03% 
ERROR Ib. ; 02%... 02% 023% 
ae Aewite, tks, wks ...]lb. ... pS ag 17 16 17 
a Country is divided in 4 zones, prices varying by zone; Country is 
divided into 4 zones. Also see footnote directly above; Paget ov: Bar 
quoted on Pacific Coast F.AS. Phila., or N. Y. 
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ACIDPROOF 
ALKALI-PROOF 


Victor Filter Fabries: Ask for samples 
of our “DURAKLAD” Filter Cloth. Guar- 
anteed to withstand concentrated solutions 
of nearly all organic acids. Strong and 
durable . . . made in various weaves and 
widths. Something new... of interest 
to your chemical engineer. 


Cotton Filter Fabries. All Weaves 
By the roll or cut and strongly sewed: 
portholes overcast, to properly fit your 
press or rotary filter. 


Fume Bags 

Gravity Filter Bags 

Dust Arrestor Tubes 

Blankets For Rotary Filters 

‘ilter Sacks For Plate and 
Frame Presses 

Wool Filter Cloth 

Heavy Hydraulie Duck 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


Kindly state width and weave required. 


William W. Stanley Co., Inc. 
401 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
FACTORY, VICTOR, N. Y. 





























REG. U.S, 
PAT, OFF, 
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bo 

















Orange-Mineral 








e 
Phenylhydrazine Hydrochloride Prices 
Current 1939 1938 
Market Low High Low High 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb “ 

a eee . OM ccs 10% .09% .10% 
Orthoaminophenol, 50 lb kgs ib 215 2.23 215 225 pn 2 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs lb. 70 .74 .70 74 .70 74 
Orthochlorophenol, ace =. sib. Bs 2 32 i 75 
Orthocresol, drs, wks ....lb. 16% .17% .16% 174% .134% .17% 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 

ae ae ab. <06 07 06 -07 06 07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 

lb drs, wks ESP) 15 18 15 18 15 18 
Ortho nitroparachlorphenol, ae aes te 

tin : i) 72 73 
Guiheniteanenal. 350 Ib drs 

lb. 85 90 85 .90 85 90 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 Ib drs. 

lb .08 10 08 10 08 10 
Orth. a i 1idine, 350 Ib bbls, 

[Ce Ig eaberarnrregee te lb. .16 17 16 Ad 16 

Osage p MERION cryst, bbls Ib. iy 25 stv 25 17 25 
Ly ES ct: Ge ree Ib. 09 .07 .09 07 
Pp 
Paraffin, rfd, 200 lb bgs 
PEATEs. OE sears. 06 Sloe Ib. 033% .039 0334 .039 033%, .04% 
EE nS: | ae ae ee lb. 04 .0435 .04 0435 .04 .049 
133-137° M P inte eas : SUHOS <0. .0465 .0465 .05% 
Para aldehyde, 99% %o, tech, 
110-55 gal drs, wks Ib. .10 11% .10 6" .16" <18* 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb 

OSS 85 85 85 

iralasepapeiieiiie, 100 1b 

MEE: SC clee ccuns -lb. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 

Aminophenol, 100 Ib kgs Ib. 1.05 : 1.05 1.05 
Chlorophenol, drs . lb. 30 45 .30 45 30 45 
— 200 Ib drs, 

Ne Peter ra ee lb. ms Us | she ry | 12 11 shiz 
Secmatiiinin. drs, wks lb. .34 35 34 35 34 100 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 Ib we 

ere . 6 52 45 52 45 52 
Nitroaniline, "300 Ib bbls, 
aye. 45 47 45 47 45 47 
Witsenhinbidbicinisedis, 1200 
Ib drs, wks ‘ b. my bs 16 15 16 a3 16 
Nitro-orthotoluidine, "300 Ib 
FEM. dp Fetes auet Pichon ae ib, 2.75 2.85 2.75 2:85 2.75 2:85 
Nitrophenol, “185 ‘Ib bbls Ib. .35 7 «35 PR yf 35 aK Y | 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 
ae | ES eeicenr e ee lb. 92 94 92 .94 92 94 
Nitrotoluene, 350 lb bbls Ib. a 35 ao 35 
Pheny lenediamine, 350 lb 
Bilis Scie cee ae Ib. 1.25 130 25: T30 1:25 92280 
Toluenesulfonamide, 175 Ib 
BR te cooing 70 By 70 BY da 70 75 
RNS RO oy gorda aig accra Ib ; sol ol 31 
Toluenesulfonchloride, 410 

Ib bbls, wks ... -20 22 20 22 20 22 

oestaeenitie 350 Ib bbls, prod 

i rengtay lb -56 58 <0 58 56 58 

Paris "Green, dealers, drs.lb. 23 26 ye: -26 23 .261%4 
Pentane, normal, 28-38° C, 
group 3, tks ........ gal. 08% ... 08% . 08% 
drs, group 3 gal. 11% .16 11% .16 11% = .16 
Perchlorethylene, 100 Ib ars, 
frt all’d Ib. 08 0834 + .08 1036. 6 5: 10% 
Petrolatum, dark ‘amber, bbls 
Fe hiseiietore teeta Ib. .0256 .0234 .025g¢ .0234 .025% .03% 
Light. bls... s..6oc508) Ib, .03% .033¢ .03% .033%, .03% .033%% 
Medium, bbls ......... Ib. .02% .03% .02% .03% .02% .03% 
Dark green, bbls .......lb. .02% .02% .02% .023% .02% .02% 
oe i Ib. .02% .03 02% ~= «03 02% .03% 
White, lily, bbls ...... Ib. 05% .07% .05% = .073 05% .07% 
White, snow, bbls Be is 06% .08% .06% .083 06% .08% 
Petroleum Ether, 30-60°, 
group 3, tks ee | ee as ae ols BR: 
drs, group 3 ......)..gal. -14 BY 14 By 4 14 17 
PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 
Cleaners naphthas, group 3 
tks, wks gal. .063% .06% .063% .065% .063%% .07% 
East Coast, tks, wks gal see -10 Wee 10 ; -10 
Hydrogenated, naphthas, frt 

aid Bast, tke .... gal. 16 16 16 

1 i eres gal. 18 18 18 

No. 3, tks eee. |S 16 16 16 

No. 4, tks «sag a es 18 18 18 

Lacquer diluents, tks, 
East eee Siders are 4 09 .09 12% 2 12% 
Group 3, t gal. .07% .07% .073% .07% .07% .08% 
Naphtha, V. ra P., East, ae 
wks $4 09 09 .10 09% .10 
Group 3, tks, ‘wks ad. 06% .06% .063% .06% .06% .07% 
Petroleum thinner, 43-47, 
East, tks, wks ...gal 08% .08% .10 08% .10 
Group 3, tks, wks gal. .053% .053% .053% .055% .053%4 .06% 
Rubber Solvents, stand grd 
East, tks, wks ..... gal : 09 09 10 09% .10 
Group 3 tks, wks ...gal. .06% .06%% .06% .06% .063%, .07% 
Stoddard Solvent, East, 

3 i) eee ..gal Se 08% .08% .10 09% 0 

Group 3, tks, wks ..gal. .05% .06% .05% .06 05% .06% 
Phenol, 250-100 lb drs ...Ib i 


ai ean 1 
— -Alpha-Naphthylamine, 


REE b. 

Phenyl. Chloride, drs .....Ib. 
Phenylhydrazine Hydrochlor- 
MIG) CONN. cas iaesnen Ib. 


14% 


13% 13% 13% 
1.35 1.35 1.35 

17 sk? 17 
1.50 esta 1.50 ae 1.50 


* These prices were on a delivered basis. 
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C t Phloroglucinol 
urren Rosin Oil 
Current 1939 1938 
Market Low High Low High 
Phloroglucinol, tech, tins. .Ib. 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 
ae eee Ib. 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68 % basis ton 1.85 1.85 1.85 
(iy ee ton 2.35 2.20 2.35 
iy a. er ton 2.85 2.85 2.85 
75-74% basis ....... ton 3.85 3.85 3.85 
FOTO: ORME 55, viestain 20 ton 5.50 5.50 5.50 
Tennessee, 72% basis. .ton 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Phosphorus ‘Oxychloride 175 
See ee Ib. .16 .20 16 20 .16 20 
Red, 110 Ib cases. ..... Ib. 40 .44 40 44 .40 44 
Sesquisulfide, 100 lb es. .Ib. 38 .44 38 .44 .38 44 
Trichloride, cyl ....... ‘Ib. 15 18 15 .18 15 18 
Yellow, 110 lb cs, wks .Ib. .24 «JU 24 .30 .24 30 
Phthalic > laa 100 lb 
EY RO 14% 14% 14% 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drs or bbls 
Destructive dist 46 .48 -46 48 -46 oa 
~— dist wat wh bbls gal. ‘ -59 Ree oo , 59 
; .54 <a 54 -54 
Pitch , er eee y “wks “ton 18.25 18.75 18.25 18.75 18.25 18.75 
Coaltar, bbls, wks ....ton ... 19.00 «as. 39.00 19.00 
Burgundy, dom, bbls, wks lb. .05% .06% .05% .06% .05% .06% 
Imported : Ib, 45 16 oh5 -16 «ae -16 
Petroleum, see Asphaltum 
in Gums’ Section. 
Lg) a bbl. 6.00 6.25 6.00 6.25 S.79 6.25 
Stearin, drs oe snare ee 0444 .03 04%4 .03 .04%4 
Fiatenumy, £660 <n usc. oz. 32.00 35.00 32.00 35.00 30.00 39.00 
POTASH 
Potash, Caustic, wks, sol..lb. .06% .06% .06% .06%% .06% .06% 
flake . Estas ea ea Ib. -07 0734 .07 07% .07 07% 
Liquid, tks ..........Ib. ; 02%... 02% ... 02% 
a oa peewee j 
© basis, blk ..unit 58% 58! ; 8Y4 
Potassium Abietate, bbls. .lb. a o .08 is” 
Acetate, tech, bbls, delv lb. 26 26 26 28 
Bicarbonate, USP, 320 lb 
Re re are «8 18 18 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 
GM aves as ccthe so 0834 .09% 08% .09% 083% «.09Y 
= aT rg 300 Ib bbls.. 23 9 3 2a ? ' 23 ; 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kgs. . 3 15% .18 15% .18 15% 18 
Carbonate, 80- vain calc 800 
Ib cks “aces hen recap Ib. 06% .07 06% .07 06% .07 
a, ay ert lb. .027 .02% é 02% 
Qh WER. vccccmsnas Ib. .03 03% .03 03% 03 .03% 
Cine a 112 lb kgs, 
SE Pres Ib. .09% .09% .09% .09%4 .09% .09% 
ti? Te aa Ib. 12 «ia 12 oka 12 ad 
POW, EBS. 6. sccceas. Ib. 08% .08% .08% .083% .08% .08%4 
Chloride, crys, bbls ....Ib.  .04 04% .04 043%, .04 043% 
Chromate, re Ie 39 .28 19 .28 19 «28 
Cyanide, 110 lb cases...lb. .50 55 50 55 .50 574 
Iodide, 250 lb bbls lb. 1.33 1.23 93 483 
Metabisulfite, 300 lb bblsib. 11 12% «11 13% .12 15 
Muriate, bes, dom, blk unit 534% 534 53% 
Oxalate, Se ee b. 25 .26 25 .26 .25 .26 
Perchlorate, kgs, wks...lb. .09 10% .09 10% .09 11% 
Permanganate, USP, crys, 
500 & 1000 Ib drs, wks Ib. 18% .19% .18% 19% 18% .19% 
Prussiate, red, bbls ....]b. .30% .34 30% .34 30% 37 
Yellow, bbls Seer Ib. 14 one 14 -16 15 16 
Sulfate, 90% basis, bes ton -.-- 38.00 38.00 38.00 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 Ib 
eee 35 -40 35 40 35 40 
Pot iy es ‘Sulfate, 48% basis 
WE Spohk ceo ease erecta ton 25:75 25.75 25.75 
Propane, group s. "tks ee) el 04% 2.03 0434 =.03 0434 
Putty, coml, tubs 100 Ib ; 3.00 } 3.00 2.25 3.00 
Linseed Oil, kgs 100 lb 4.50 4.50 4.00 4.65 
Pyrethrum, conc liq: 
2.4% pyrethrins, drs, frt 
all’d gal. 6.25 6.35 5.73 6.35 5.00 6.75 
3.6% pyrethrins, drs, ‘frt 
all’d ‘gal. 9:20 9:35 S45 SSS 765 S95 
Flowers, coarse, “Japan, 
BB vcctor seccseces c wae 29% .26 29% .18 28% 
Fine powd, hile. 3: Ib. .30 Pe 27 Be .19 .30 
Pyridine, denat, 50 galdrsgal. ... 1.63 1.63 1.53 1.63 
Mehmed, GYS ... seen b .50 .50 45 .50 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
BORG DUE. oc 5c ese unit .12 wkd 12 «kd 12 13 
Pyrocatechin, CP, ‘drs, time 3b. 2.35 2.75 2AS 275 235 2.75 
Q 
Quebracho, 35% liq tks ..Ib. 02% .02% .03% .03 03% 
450 lb bbls, c-l ......1b. .04 .04 04% .03% .04% 
Solid, 63%, 100 1b bales ‘ P 
Pt ra oe .04 .04 04 
Clarified, 64%, bales iE .04%4 04% 04% 
Quercitron, 51 deg liq, 450 lb 
[iS eee rete as ear Ib .07% .08% .07% .08% .06 08% 
OME GEM .scdais odiece us Ib. .10 AZ -10 2 .10 12 
R 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls, wks .lb.  .52 A 52 Pt aa 55 
Resorcinol tech, cans..... im. «te .80 75 .80 75 8 
Rochelle o- cryst .....Ib. .18% .19% .17% .19% .15 18% 
PS ere Ib. .17% .18% 16% .18% .16 18% 
Rosin Git bbls, first run gal. .45 47 45 47 .45 60 
Second run .......... gal. .47 -49 47 49 .47 62 
Third run, drs ...... gal. .51 53 51 53 51 66 


* Spot price is %c higher. 
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Phosphorus Oxychloride 


POCI, 
[Phosphoryl Chloride | 


made in our Niagara Falls plant under 
methods so meticulous that the highest 
standards of purity are assured. 

shipped from Niagara Falls in lead-lined 
drums or lead-lined tank cars. 
specifications and handling data gladly 
sent to interested firms or individuals. 





We have been devoting our resources and 
talent to the preparation of phosphorus and 
its compounds for more than forty years. 
Oldbury 
Klectro-( themical 
( OMI Pay 
Plant and Main Office: 
Niagara Falls, New York 
New York Office: 22 E. 40th St., New York 


Phosphorus and phosphorus products. Sodium 


chlorate. Potassium perchlorate. Oxalic ac id. 























THREE ELEPHANT 
BORAX-BORIC ACID 


Pe OolAsh 


TRON A. 
“SLE” 
MURIATE OF POTASH 


Stocks carried in principal cities of United States 
oTate Ma olalonere) 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 


70 PINE STREET 


NEW YORK 





573 
































SW ih)? On 


CRUDE 99!4% PURE 


Free from arsenic, se- 
lenium and tellurium 


We... 


respectfully 
solicit your 
inquiries... 
& 
MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas. 


For convenience of Buyers, 
we are now carrying stocks at Baltimore. 


JEFFERSON LAKE OIL Co., INC. 


SUITE 1406-9, WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 






































JUNGMANNG CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Industrial and Fine Chemicals~Raw Materials 
157 CHAMBERS STREET 


























TEL. BArciay 7- 5128-30 NEW YORK CITY 


= DRUMS 


a complete line of 
light gauge containers 


Full Removable Head 
CONTAINERS 


Where added strength and security are needed use our ‘Bolted Ring Seal’’ 
drum shown above. Supplied in sizes from 10 to 70 gallons. Suitable for 
solids and semi-liquids. Consult us freely on your packaging problems. 


EASTERN STEEL a ataaanne ype 


BOUND BROOK NEW JERSEY 
























Rosins 
Sodium Naphthionate 


Prices 


Current 1939 1938 
Market Low High Low High 








Rosins 600 lb bbls. ., 280 lb unit 


ex. yard NY 


De “oniseaveesaeoe Rrerice 4.65 4.65 5.10 4.65 6.00 
DD cscorcislvessenesewess 4.95 4.95 5.30 4.75 6.00 
POP Oe re ee ee a 5.20 5.20 5.40 4.90 6.00 
i Gebiceumseleecawene ss 5.50 5.50 5.77% 5.05 7.00 
 ttveee Bee eho REA ees 6.20 5.20 7.00 S25 7.05 
RE ey ee a ae 6.40 5.75 7.10 5.25 ecko 
Ble Saiaig ecord at ovete wratae eerars 6.40 5.77% 7.12% 5.25 yh 
My s wlanhnlwhae Steud er kisiale 8S 6.40 5.80 715 5.25 12> 
ME Sdicprists pe are ecte eels 6.50 5.90 7.25 5.25 7.40 
i. WAS eee einer eee tne 6.75 6.75 7.40 6.20 7.50 
Me in a OE iaie ee Oe ees 7.25 Vf 3) 7.70 6.75 8.45 
NIN oh xk we eon eee 7.80 F820 850 755° 945 
Rosins, Gum, Savannah (280 
ib anit) s** 
PUA wake sieeteinie ateoinie ote & 4 S20 3.75 S25 4.60 
: b Leder ween ana Meer ey doo 3.55 4.00 3.50 4.60 
Bers Saag igre ate Sia. a are acetates 3.80 3.80 4.10 3.55 4.60 
D. pmdiae en wala eee aes 4.10 4.10 4.3714 3.90 5.60 
D. -ei ke SAR eee 4.80 4.40 5.60 4.10 5.65 
Be leds uw anckne sews bass 5.00 4.40 5.70 4.20 5.75 
A re rather er wee 5.00 4.40 5.72% 4.20 5.85 
SRP POR ese e ae rh er 5.00 4.40 5.75 4.20 6.00 
ES “salsw niararel tures eee ete 5.10 4.40 5.85 4.20 6.15 
Bis cis stores os Se ORE Oe es 5.30 5.39 6.00 4.80 6.20 
WW 56 sr levbie Siw ware we lel ied 5.85 5.80 6.30 5.40 7.05 
_ re eee reso 6.40 6.30 7.10 6.10 7.45 
Pere eT re 6.40 6.30 7.10 610 7.75 
Rosin, Wood, c-l, FF grade,NY 4.00 6.17% 5.35 5.25 5.05 6.40 
Rotten Stone, bes mines. .ton 25.50 37.50 *22. 50. 37. 22. 50 35.00 
Imported, lump, bbls ..Ib. . .14 2 14 
Powdered, bbls ......lb. .08% .10 08% 10 “Oy, 10 
S 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bgs...lb. .02% * 02% .03% .02% .03% 
Sal Soda, bbls, wks .. .100 Ib. 1.20 1.20 
Salt Cake, 94-96%,c-l, wkston 19 00 25: 0 19.00 25.00 19.00 23.00 
Chrome, c-l, wks ..ton 11.00 12.00 11.00 12.00 11.00 12.00 


oo gran, 450- 500 | ~ 
bl : 


». 06% .069 .06% .069 06% .069 
Cryst, RR orca co eee I. .071%4 .0865 .07% .0865 .07%4 .0865 
Powd, bbls ... b. .07% .079 .07%4 .079 .07%4 .079 
Satin, bienge pulp, 550 e 
ME 2 ater ake cede lors lb. 01% 01% .01% .01% 014% 01% 
Schaeffer’s ‘Salt, kgs .. Ib. .46 48 .46 48 46 AS 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbls. i.e «ko 19 18 .20 16% .20 
Garnet, bgs ...... see “glewe “Gus 312% «13 12%. 15 
Superfine, ae calbas 10% «11 10% .11% =«11 13% 
Tg Thee EE cs viele nies care lb. -10 10% .10 yD 10% .12% 
Silver Nitrate, vials .....0z. .31% .33% .31% .33% .33% .34% 


Slate Flour, bes, wks...ton 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, bgs, 


a ree os ae 1.10 : 1.10 1.10 
58% light, bgs ..... 100 Ib. 1.08 et 1.08 1.08 
We Sec ta wie ao ace 100 lb. .... .90 ee .90 .90 
paper bes ......; 100lb._ ... 1.05 aes 1.05 1.05 
bbls ae 100 lb. ... 1.35 1.35 1.3 
Caustic, 76% grnd & flake, a 
drs bent ord anere 100 lb. ; 2.70 2.70 2.70 
76% solid, drs ....1001b , 2.30 2.30 2.30 
Liquid sellers, tks ..100 Ib. - 1.97% 1.9714 1.97% 
Sodium Abietate, drs ....lb. ... at : 11 .10 13 


Acetate, 60% tech, gran, 
ee. flake, 450 Ib bbls 


SS Pieabie sie ee 4 05 04 .05 04 05 

anhyd, drs, delv .... IP ee 08% . 08% 0814 
Alginate, re a ee 2 70 70 .69 70 
Antimoniate, bbls ...... th: «2ESS. <iz 1334 . 12% «32 15% 
PTGCUMOE, COPE: occ cis 6 Ib. .08 08% .08 0814 .08 08% 
Arsenite, liq, drs .....gal. ax 43 «30 Be .30 a0 

Dry, gray, drs, wks. .lb. .07% .09% .07% .09% .07% .09% 
Benzoate, USP kgs ...Ib. .46 .48 .46 .48 .46 .48 
Bicarb, powd, 400 lb bbl, 

WER! 0.6 e a Saaisesies 1.85 1.85 1.85 
Bichromate, 500 Ib cks, 

MEMES 355 wecnrel eis 6 Sa ws 0634 .07% .063%4 .07% 063%, .07% 


Bisulfite, 500 Ib bbls, wks lb. .033 .036 .03% .036 ~~ .03 .036 
35-40% sol bbls,wks100 lb. 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 


Chlorate, bgs, wks ...Ib. .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 

250 Ib drs, wks 1b. 204 <5 .14 Pe ie .14 17% 
Diacetate, 33-35% acid, 

bbls, lel, delv .. oe .09 Rae .09 aoe .09 
Fluoride, white 90%, 300 lb. 

bbls, wks Ib. 07%, .0834 .07% .0834 .07% .08% 


Hy drosulfite, "200 Ib bbls, 
f.0.b. wks 


Gis oh areraceee 16 17 16 a7 16 17 
Hy a tech, pea crys” 

375 lb bbls, wks 100 Ib. ; 2.80 a 2.80 2.50 2.80 
Tech, reg cryst, 375 Ib 

bbls, ere 100 Ib. 2.45 2.80 2.45 2.80 2.40 2.80 
Todide, jars er ee Ib. 2.10 re 2.10 1.90 2.10 
Metal, drs, 280 lbs ....lb. ... .19 .19 ; 19 
Metanilate, 150 lb bbls. lb. .41 -42 41 .42 41 -42 
Metasilicate, gran, “ 

wks : a 2.20 . 2.20 2:15 2.20 

cryst, drs, ol. ‘wks 100 Ib. ; 2.90 : 2.90 2.75 2,90 

Monohydrated. bbls 25 .023 .023 .023 
Naphthenate, drs ....... i. ke 19 12 19 2 19 
Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl Ib. ree -50 -50 .54 52 .54 








r Bone dry prices at gg 1c higher; Boston %c; Pacific Coast 2c; 
Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. N. Y.; refined 6c higher in each case; 
sT. N. and Superfine prices quoted f.o.b. N. Y. and Boston; Chicago 
prices lc higher; Pacific Coast 3c; —. fob. N. Y. * Spot 
price is %c higher. ** April 28. *** April 2 
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Fm OC ore 








Sodium Nitrate 
Current Tar Acid Oil 









Current 1939 1938 
Market Low High Low High 





Sodium (continued): 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 Ib 






Ready 
to &. ezve 


Dem el ING éccdss es ton ... 28.30 .. 28.30 :. 28.30 
SOG Ue DD asicwsesccs ton ... 29.00 ... 29.00 . 29.00 
PAE sicweaw eae wee ton ... 27.00 wwe S000 ~.- 64.00 
Nitrite, 500 lb bbls ... Ib. .063%4 .11% 0634 .11% .0634 11% 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfon- é 
ate, 175 lb bbls, wks. .Ib.  .25 «al .25 27 aa aa 


Orthosilicate, 300 lb drs, 





















Oe Ib, 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Perborate, drs, 400 Ibs..lb. 1434 .15% .143%4 .15%4 .14%4 15% 
Peroxide, bbls, 400 lb. .lb. ... 7 17 17 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech, ¥ = . ‘d 
310 Ib bbls, wks 1001b. ... 2.05 2.05 2.05 
bgs, wks ... 1001. ..- 1.85 1.85 1.85 
Tri-sodium, tech, "325 Ib } . 
Bes, WES ..c50: 300 1D, «5: 2.20 2.20 2.20 
bgs, wks ......100lb._. 2.00 ? 2.00 ‘ 2.00 1 ; : . 
Picramate, 160 Ib kgs » .65 .67 .65 .67 .65 67 ata times — in all places 
Prussiate, Yellow, 350 1 ; , , ' 
— ... 09% 10 09% 10 09 11% everything for refrigeration 
Pyrophosphate, ‘anhyd, 0 ae Ss re 
lb bbls f.o.b. wks frteqlb.  .-.- -0530 : 0530 .0530 .10 
— drs, c-l, ; no 
ee | re 2.80 er 2.80 2.80 3.00 
Silica re 60°, 55 gal drs, P ~ i 
here MS, 165 170 165 170 165 1.70 AMMONIA 
— gal drs, wks 109 _ nee .80 80 = 
ths whe «0.603 b. ee .65 65 -65 
Silicofluoride, 450 Ib bbls ind tikes. duet wna dal al ANHYDROUS @ AQUA 
ens eeu 44 0.6 . - 42 aie 4 74 ac 7 bee Bh 3 
Suara: 100 Ib drs ...1b.  -32 “oe 30 mr 2542 «3 CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
Stearate, bbls ... Ib, +19 .24 19 .24 19 24 CORROSION RETARDER 
Sul fanilate, 400 Ib bbls Ib. -16 -18 .16 18 16 «18 Est. 1858 
~~ a $50 Ip bgs* 145 1.90 1.45 1.90 1.45 1.90 St. Write for descriptive literature 
Sulfide, 80% cryst, 440 Ib bs , / 
cane UL ee HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 
Solid, 650 Ib drs, c-l, 
‘nis RR surety paves ears Ib. <--> -03 ore 03 vik 03 
en ee oe 023 02% .023 02% .023 .02% MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ot are ag age ane Slot” Sala 29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD 
ulforicinoleate, bbls Ib. .*33 Pd «s& a aoe 
‘ Tungstate, tech, crys, kgs Ib. 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.05 3.35 
t y . 
or oe eee ne _ AS% .. SY 15% 19 PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Spruce Extract, ord, tks..lb. --: 01% ae 01% ; 01% 
Ordinary, bbls ....Ib. : 01% . 0158 - 01% 
Super spruce ext, tks ..lb. --- 0136 see -01 58 : 0158 
Super spruce ext, bbls. Ib. --- 01% ... 01% . .01% 
~~ spruce ext, —_— 04 7 04 04 
Starch, Pearl,140 Ib bgs 100 1b. 2-55 2.85 2.50 2.85 2.40 3.18 
Powd, 140 lb bgs ..1001b. 2-65 2.85 2.60 2.90 2.50 3.28 
— 200 Ib bgs ..... Ib. -04 -05 .04 .05 03% .05% 
oe. a Ib. 05 -06 05 = .06 05 ~—«.06 
Rice, P 500 lb bbls , 06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
Sweet P otato, 240 Ib bile: inae ioral ee se 
f.o.b. plant ......1001b, 7:25 7.50 7.25 7.50 Le ise 
Wheat, thick, bes .... Ib. -99 mom. — 09 05% .06% .07 


Strontium carbonate, 600 1b 


bbls, wks Tbh, -16% .17% .16% :.17% .16% .17 
Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls, NY Ib. -073% .08% .0734 .08% .07%4 09% 
Sucrose octa-acetate, den, grd, e . - 
5s cow ct Sl AE EE Oe. 
tech, BOIS, WEE)... s0ccccke #3 -40 Sa .40 40 
Sulfur, crude, f.o.b. mineston - 16.00 . 16.00 16.00 19.00 
Flour, coml, bgs ...100 lb. 1.65 yh 1.65 2.35 1.65 2.35 
bbls ..100 1b, 1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 
Rubbermakers, bes 1001b. 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 
bbls : ..es1001D, 2-99 3.15 2.55 x 2:55 3:15 
Extra fine, bes ....100]b. 2.85 3.00 2.85 3.00 2.85 3.00 
Superfine, bgs ..... 100 lb, 2.65 2.80 2.65 2.80 2.65 2.80 
| I ie ne hae Ser 1001]b. 2.25 3.10 2:25 3.10 yy 3.10 
Flowers, bgs ...... 100 lb. 3.00 3.75 3.00 3.75 3.00 3.75 
bbls Sit av .1001b. 3.35 4.10 3.35 4.10 3.35 4.10 
Roll, bgs . bs Ib. 2.35 3.10 2.35 3.10 2.35 3.10 
IbIs Olb. 2.50 25 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.29 
Sulfur Chloride, 700 Ib an. 
wks .03 .04 .03 .04 03 .04 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 Ib cyl Ib, .07 09 07 .09 07 09 
Multiple units, wks ...lb. .04% .07 04% .07 04% .07 
CR WEE ose e cs aks Ib, 04 05 .04 05 04 .05 
Refrigeration, cyl, wks Ib. .16 oEe .16 17 16 she 
Multiple units, wks ...Ib. .07% ,: 07% .10 .07% .10 
Sulfuryl Chloride ........ Ib. «15 5S -40 ho .40 
Sumac, Italian, grd ..... ton 67. 00 66.00 67.00 62.00 68.00 
Extract, 42°, bbls ....Ilb. -05% .06% .05% .06% .05% .06% 
Superphosphate, 16% bulk, 
wk era ee ee ton . 8.00 ane 8.00 8.00 9 00 
wy a pile ; ton : 7.50 ous 7.50 7.50 8.50 
Triple, 40-48%, a. 1p. a. bulk 
wks, Balt. unit .....ton -70 .70 70 85 


TRAOC Mame eee, 
Talc, Crude, 100 lb bgs,NYton 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 

Ref’d, 100 lb bgs, NY ton 14.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 
French, 220 lb bgs, NY ton 23.00 30.00 23.00 30 00 23.00 30.00 

Ref’d, white, bgs, NY ton 45.00 60.00 45.00 60.00 45.00 60.00 


Italian, 220 Ib bgs to arr ton 60.00 62.00 60.00 62.00 60.00 62.00 Borax Glass - Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Ref’d, white, aad NY ton 65.00 70.00 65.00 70.00 65.00 70.00 : 
Tankage Grd, NY ...unitw ... 3.25 3.15 3.25 2.50 3.15 Manganese Borate - Ammonium Borate 
Ungrd ante .: 355 3.00 355 2:35 3:00 
Fert rahe f.0.b. Chgo unit % 3.25 3.00 3.50 2.25 3.00 
South American cif unit « 3.25 3.10 3.35 00 3.45 


Paeifie Coast Borax Co. 


— Flour, high grade, 


Tar Acid Oil, 15%, drs. ale 2 24 21 24 ~—«i« 1 ‘25% 51 Madison Avenue, New York 
2596. GEE cccicencs .25 .28 25 28 25 29% 


t Bags “1S¢ lower; « + 10; * Bbls. are 20c higher. 


Chicago Los 


ingeles 
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Copper Fungicides ie 


Widely and successfully 
used as spray or dust to 


TENNESSES CORPORATION 


QUALITY 








control fungus diseases of 
fruit trees and vegetables. 








“Activating ”’ element that 


builds up copper-deficient 


Copper 
TFL 


need for 


soils, stimulates 


growth. The 


product you 


homemade 


Tri-Basic Copper Sulphate 


“* Bordeaux.” 








Very effective in control 
rey ae cot-Tehiamn o) Cholame- tele @mpeartte 
diseases. 53% copper, 


Prompt Shipments on 
Receipt of Order 















easy to use as dust or 
spray. 


Acts as buffering agent, 


Zinc 
Sulphate 


pletely soluble, high zinc 


growth, and 
overcomes. cer- 
tain plant dis- 


eases. Com- 


Manganese Sulphate 


Increases yield, improves 


content. 








flavor and shipping quali- 
ties. Fertilizer Grade 
mixes well with other ma- 
terials; Spray Grade finely 
ground, easily applied. 








Atlanta, Ga., Lockland, Ohio 


In Florida 
U.S. Phosphoric Products 
Corporation, Tampa 


TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 








CATECHOL 


Resublimed Crystals 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL Propucts Co. 
Est. 1916 PETROLIA. PA. 











Murray Hill 6-1990 
441 LEXINGTON AVE NEW YORK 











Tar, Pine 








Pri 
Zine Carbonate rices 
Current 1939 1938 
Market Low High Low High 
‘Tar, pine, delv, dre «....@8l. 2s .26 25 .26 -26 
tks, delv, E. cities gal. ' .20 .20 ia .20 
Tartar Emetic, tech, bbls - 27% .28 27% =.28 -263% + .28 
WEE; PE Sian cas <33 i a 33% 32 33% 
Terpineol, den grade, drs Ib. ae arn sae : <kZ 
Tetrachlorethane, 650 lb drs lb. 08 08% .08 08% .08 08% 
Tetrachloroethylene,drs,tech lb. 09% ee 09% ... 09% 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs, wks Ib. 12 Be fe’ 12 Be oka ae 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbls lb. = .20 25 20 “25 .20 25 
Tin, crystals, 500lbbbls,wkslb. .38 38% .35% .38% .31 36% 
DEEL OREN | ssnicckic Caayor ib. 4834 .4520 .4834 .3570 .4675 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls, wks Ib. 50 52 50 Pe 4 50 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb ve 
wks 24% 23 24% 18% .23% 
Titanium Dioxide, 3001b bbs Ib 14% .16 14% .16 s24%q «(A 17 
Barium Pigment, bbls. .Ib. 05% .05% .05% .05% .055% .06% 
Calcium Pigment, bbls. .Ib. 05% .05% .05% .05% .05% .06% 
— mixed, 900 Ib a 
PERS ee .26 ee 26 sae .26 ar 
Tolucle “110 gal drs, wks oo as ‘an 27 wad a5 
8000 gal tks, frt all’d..gal. «ae Ze see 30 
Toner Lithol, red, bbls.. - .62 .67 .80 75 .80 
ips ie" a ae sats .80 75 .80 75 .80 
Toluidine, OMB Gece en tb. fee 1.35 Lido 1.35 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, wks lb. .36 36 36 
Triamyl Borate, Icl, drs, wks lb. : a7 27 a7 
Triamylamine, c-l, drs, wkslb. .77 1.25 77 1:25 77 1.25 
Tributylamine, Icl, drs, wks lb.  ... .70 70 oe .70 
Tributyl citrate, drs, frtall’d Ib. .45 45 fi: .45 
Tributyl Phosphate, frtall’d lb. .42 42 .42 .50 
Trichlorethylene, 600 lb drs, 
frt all’d E. Rocky Mts. .lb. .08 .0834 .08 0914 .089 09% 
Tricresyl phosphate,tech,drslb. .23 300 23 37% 23 39 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs 
SE? oc ace wear oe hoe Ib. 21 Py 4 21 22 i sa 
ee ee Ib. . .20 20 Ae 20 
Triethylene glycol, drs, wks tb. .26 26 .26 
Trihydroxyethylamine Oleate, 
Be ete Riese clei oes Ib. 30 .30 30 
Stearate: THis... is-.2. <5 Ib. .30 -30 30 
Trimethyl Phosphate, drs, 
Xo A Es RY | ee lb. -50 50 .50 
Trimethylamine, c-l, drs, frt 
all’d E. Mississippi |: ae 1.00 es 1.00 ; 1.00 
Triphenylguanidine ......lb.  .58 .60 58 .60 58 .60 
Triphenyl Phosphate, drs..Ib. ... 38 38 34 38 
Tripoli, airfloated,bgs, wks ton 26.00 30.00 26.00 30.00 26.00 30.00 
Turpentine (Spirits), c-l, NY 
dock, bbls ........ gal. .30%4**.29%4 .35* .26% .31% 
Savannah, i)! ee .2414* .24 29* 20% .3034 
Jacksonville, bbls gal. -244%4* .231%4 .263%4 .20% 3034 
Wood Steam dist, bbls, 
cl, NY gal. 25 28 242 .30 242 31 
Wood, dest dist, ‘el, is. 
dely EB. Cities: 6. ss Gal. 22 .24 22 24 22 36 


Urea, pure, 112 lb cases. .Ib. 
Fert grade, bgs, c.i.f.. .ton 


c.i.f. S.A. points ....ton 
Dom. f.o.b., wks was Oe 
Urea Ammonia liq 55% 
VHs, tks cs aera 
V 
Valonia beard, 42%, tannin 
bgs oe < fO8 
Cups, 32% tannin, bes. .ton 
Extract, powd, 63% “ib. 
Vanillin, ex eugenol, 25 Ib 
tins, 2000 lb lots ....]b. 
Ex-guaiacol ........... b. 
Ex-lignin .. Ib. 


Vermilion, 


— ‘kgs. Ib. 


Wattle Bark, a ; ton 
Extract, 60°, tks, “bbls. Ib. 
WAXES 
Wax, Bayberry, bgs .....Ib. 
Bees, bleached, white a 


lb slabs, cases ......lb. 
Yellow, African, bgs. Ib 
Brazilian, bgs 
Chilean, bgs .:.... Ib. 
Refined, 500 lb slabs, cases lb 
Candelilla, begs sacs. aie Oa 
Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 


No. 2, N. C., bgs ....Ib. 
No. 3, Chalky, bgs...Ib. 
No.3, N. Ci, bee... 1b. 


Ceresin, dom, bgs ..... lb. 
Japan, 224 lb cases ....lb 
Montan, crude, bgs ....Ib. 


Paraffin, see Paraffin Wax. 
Spermaceti, blocks, cases lb. 
Cakes, cases ... Ib. 
W — a, com 200 Ib bes 
wk : .ton 
Gilders. io, ‘ob ‘wks. .ton 
Wood Flour, c-l, bgs .ton 
Xylol, frt all’d, "East ll 
tks, wks 
Coml, tks, wks, frt all’d, on 
Xylidine, mixed crude, drs Ib. 
Zinc Acetate, tech, bbls, Icl, 
elv . Ib. 
Arsenite, bes, frt all’d_ Ib. 
Carbonate tech, bbls, NY Ib. 


* April 28; ** April 29. 
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14% 15% 


14% 15% .14% .15% 


95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 

95.00 101.00 95.00 101.00 95.00 101.00 

nom nom, 1.00 1.04 

46.00 45.00 47.00 45.00 52.00 

31.00 30.00 31.00 30.00 37.50 

-06 ea 06 -06 

2.20 2.20 2.10 3.10 

2.10 210 2.00 3.00 

2.10 2:10 2.00 2:25 

1:57 |= 6169 ~=6- 250 5-70 1.45 1.69 

34.75 38.25 36.00 38.50 36.00 41.75 
: .04 -04 0434 .043% .04% 

22%4 .23 167% .23 16% .17 

a2 “a9 cae 39 a9 45 

1914 .20 18! 20 19 26 

22%) .23%% 421 23% «22 29 

22% .23% «21 231 26 29 

25% .26 25% 33 32 39 

15% .16%4 15% 16% .13% 16 

3634 .38%4 .363%4 40 .38 .44 

35% .36! 35% 38 .36 42 

34% 35 .34 35 .34 .40 
27% = «.29 2714 3 PY 35 
2834 .30% .2834 .31% .30 35% 
08% .11% 08% .11% .08% .11% 

103% «11 09% .11 09% .11 
Pet shige. 11 11% .11 12% 

18 Py i | 18 PA! <n .24 

BS 2a 19 «22 “a3 .25 

12.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 

15.00 15.00 15.00 

20.00 30.00 20.00 30.00 20.00 33.00 

-29 29 .29 33 

ss -26 26 -26 30 

Bs -36 35 36 aaa 36 

: -16 “ak ee 21 

12 124% 12 ao 12% .13 

14 “a0 4 Fi 14 “sa 
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Zine Chloride 
Current oh waa 
Current 1939 1938 
Market Low High Low High 
Zine (continued): 
— fused, 600 Ib drs, 
bs eanateeh a - > a 053% 04% rrr 04% = 
pa, 500 rs, ‘wks lb. 0 % «05 0534 .05 0 
Soln 50%, tks, wks 1001b. ... 2.25 2.25 . ahs 2.25 . 
Cyanide, 100 Ib drs... .1b. a3 ees .33 PA .38 
Prise, S00 ib bbls. > poe aq 06% .06% .06% .06 -0740 
et igh grade sla vee 
= 3. : Saeta a Saats pe i aan 4.84 pe py >< 
e. EAE. ss. <5 1 2 : . i OS 
Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks. .Ib. — 07% 0634 07% .06 07% 
oak ae Be ae ee ee 
almitate Mees ewes: S 3 25 Xt p ‘ : 
Resinate, fused, pale bbls lb. ... 10 ae: 10 oe 10 
Stearate, 50 Ib bbls " 20 23 .20 <ao -20 23 
Zine een, crys, 400 Ib bbl, 
wet B atoracat @ehew Si q oie 3 io .033 
Te - .032 : .032 .032 -0375 
Sulfite, 300 ib bbls, delv ie 08% a - red pets, 0934 
Remeen ea eee .07% ye. ‘ .083 P| 
Sulfttasinlets, 100 Ib kgs Ib .24 26 .24 26 .24 26 


Zirconium Oxide, crude, 73-75% 
gerd, bbls, wks ...... ton 75.00 100.00 75.00 100.00 75.00 100.00 


Oils and Fats 


Babassu, ~, futures .. .Ib. 06% .06% 06% .06% .06%4 
Castor, No. 3, 400 lb drs Ib. “08% -09 08% .10 09% .1034 
Blown, 400 lb drs i 10% 10% .12 11% .13 
China Wood, drs, spot NY Ib. 163% .15 163%4 .10% 15% 
s, spot NY 3 .164 14% .164 .095 ae 
Coconut, edible, drs ‘NY | Ib. 081 08% 08% 08% 08% .09% 
Manila, 3 8 . sere ib . 03% 03% 03% 044% 
Tks, Pacific Coast...Ib. .0234 .0274 .025% .027% .025% .0334 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal 
MR ad aes aie sikce es, gal. 32 33 29 35 .35 52 
Copra, bes, ee . De .0185 0170 .0180 0170 .0235 
Corn, crude, tks, mills...Ib. .06 0614 .06 064 063% 08% 
Refd, 375 lb bbls, NY. Ib. .0834 .09 083% .09% .09% .10% 
Degras. American, 50 gal bbls 
, ere ears Ib. .07 .08 .07 .08 0714 08% 
English, bbls, NY .....Ib. .07 .08 .07 .08 0714 08% 
Greases, Yellow ... Ib. .04% .05 04% 05% 03% 05% 
White, choice bbls, NY Ib. 05% .05! 5% 06 05 07 
Lard, Oil, edible, prime. Ib. .-. 0934 .0934 10% 10% 12% 
Extra, gl en 1 - .09 09 0934 08% 10% 
Extra, No. 1, bbls . Ib. 08% .09 09% 085% .093%4 
Linseed, Raw fis than 5 bbl ' 
Iota ke Corer Ib. .096 .098 093 099 .9R9 115 
bbls, c-l, spot ....... Ib. .088 .09 O85 091 081 102 
, es pRracenereee: Ib. .082 .084 (079 ‘08S [0714 ‘096 
Menhaden, tks, Baltimore Ral 32°) nom. .30 .32 344 37% 
ee alkali, Sa .072 .072 -077 .067 .095 
Tks oleva 1 .066 -066 -071 -061 .087 
Kettle bodied, ‘drs... Th. -082 -082 .088 .076 .105 
— pressed, drs .....Ib 066 .066 071 .061 091 
Ib. -06 .06 065 .05% .08 
ae CT, 20°, bbls, NY Ib. 15% W% 15% A7Y% 
Extra, bbls. re Ib 09% .09 0914 085% .10 
Pure, bbls, NY ... -. sb. ma 103% .12 10% 12% 
Oiticies.. Gis: <= <c.c555 6 6:5ke 10% 11% .09% 11% 094% 123% 
Oleo, No. 1. bbls. NY Ib 08 0734 083% .N8%y 10% 
0. 2, bbls, NY aa She 071%4 .07 08 08 10 
Olive, denat. bbls, NY ..gal.  .84 85 R4 93 6 = 1.20 
Edible, bbls, NY gal. 1.75 2.00 4.75 2.00 1.75 2.35 
Foots. bbls, NY ......Ib .07 07% 067% -.07! .07 097% 
Palm, Kernel, bulk .....1b. 0340 .9340 .0345 .0325 .041 
Lo A rear Ib. .033%4 .03% .035R .03% 
Sumatra, tks : 1 .0270 .0270 .0234 .025% .037 
Peanut, crude, bbls, NY.Ib .06 06 07 07 OR" 
s, f.o.b. mill | |, 0534 .057R .053% .065% .065R .08 
Refined. bbls. Ib. .087@ = .091 09% 10 0934 .103 
Perilla, drs, NY eerie. Ib. .095% .0934 .09% .093%4 .093% 1.11% 
ks, Coast ...... Ib .090 092 089 0925 .09 11 
Pine, see Pine Oil, Chemical 
Section. 
Raneseed, blown, bbls. NY Ib. .14 14% .14 14% .14 14% 
Denatured, drs. NY gal .80 $2 .80 82 75 91 
Red, Distilled, bbls ...... Ib. .073 08% .07% O8% .07% .10% 
Tks Ib. 06% 07% 06% 07% .06% .09% 
Sardine, ‘Pac. Coast, tks. .gal .34 28% .34 28 46, 
Refined alkali, drs Ib. ‘ 072 .072 077. .067 .095 
> a ae Ib : -066 .066 .071 -061 -087 
Light pressed, drs .... Ib. : .066 .066  .071 061 .089 
.. Ree Ib, ... .06 .06 .065 .05% 08 
Sesame, yellow, dom ....Ib.  .09 09% .09 10% .10% .10% 
White, dom ........ Ib. .09 09% .09 10% .10% .10% 
Sov Bean, crude 
Dom, tks, f.o.b. mills. Ib : 055 .055 .05% .05% .07 
Crude, drs, N & » 061 .065  .061 065 06% .08 
Ref’d, drs, NY . Ib 073. 077, 073, 077, «.07S%K_—Cé«#O97 
SEE TERRE e ; 067 .067 .0675 .0685 .082 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached bbls 
ee 09 092 09 10 10 102 
45° CT, bleached, bbls, 
NY 083. .085 .083 .093 .093 .095 
Stearic Acid, double pressed 
Gist BAB c..c 8.0 es Ib. .10% 11% 10% 11% .10 12 
Double pressed saponified 
WO Se tora nels 103% .113% .10% .113% 10% 12% 
Triple pressed dist bgs.Ib. .13% .14% . .13 14% .13 15 
Stearine, Oleo, bbls b. .0534 .06 0534 .06% .05% .08% 
Tallow City, extra loose. Ib 05% 05% .053% .043%4 .0634 
Edible, tierces ....... Ib .05%4 nom. 05% .06 06 07% 
Acidless, tks, NY Ib .08 .08 08% .0734 .09% 
Turkey Red, single, drs...lb. .06 .07 06 O8SR .06T Og 
Double, bbls ....... Ib 0834 .0934 .083%4 .10% .09: 13 
Whale: 
Winter bleach, bbls, NY Ib .081 .083 081 .083 081 10 
Refined, nat, bbls, NY. .Ib .077 079 077. ~=—.079 077 096 
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TWO REMARKABLE LECITHIN PRODUCTS 
THAT WARRANT INVESTIGATION! 


YELKIN “T” 


THE STANDARDIZED 
LECITHIN 


A natural oil soluble 


wetting agent 


It is possibleto increase 
production in grinding 
of paint pigments by 
30% with the use of 
Yelkin “T” 


AVAILABLE 
IN THREE GRADES 





YELKIN “S” 


THE STANDARDIZED 
WATER DISPERSIBLE 
LECITHIN 


A wetting and disper- 
sing agent with broad 
range of utility — for 
processing dyestuffs, 
pigments, textiles, 


leather and rubber latex 


AVAILABLE 
IN TWO GRADES 


Write us on your business stationery 
for samples and information 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


ROSS & ROWE, 


75 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK 


INC. 


WRIGLEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO 




















PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


neral Offices and laboratory: 12§ S. Third St., Phil 


Works 


Kansas City, 


SILICATE HEADQUARTERS 


Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker 


Anderson, Ind., 


Kans., 


Drive 


Baltimore, Md., Chester, Pa., 
Rahwoy, N. J 


St. Louis, 


Stocks in 


YOU can be sure of the 
right grade from P.Q.’s 
line of 33 silicates of 
soda. If you use silicate of 
soda or suspect that you 
can, come to... 


adelphia, Penno 
60 cities 
Buffalo, N.Y 


Mo., Utica 













PETROMETERS 


INDICATE EVERY KIND OF LIQUID 


PETROMETERS 


INDICATE IN EVERY TYPE OF TANK 


PETROMETERS 
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Church & Dwight Co., 


Established 1846 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 


 eaaememeit Gn commenammmenel 


Bicarbonate orf Soda 


Sal Soda” ae 
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FORMALDEHYDE 


U. 5. B. 
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Manufactured by Kay-Fries Chemicals, Inc. 
Tank Cars Drums Carboys 
i Inquiries Solicited 
see A - A : . ; 
33 : one . e a OK 
: 
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IF YOU WANT TO 


Increase Your Turnover 
WITH 


BELGIUM * HOLLAND + SCANDINAVIA 


please write fully to 


E. J. KENNES a CO. 


Antwerp, Belgium 
P.O. B. 41 


RESPONSIBLE FIRM FOR 
CHEMICALS e OILS e FATS e SOLVENTS e ROSINS e WAXES 


First Class References in U. Ss. A. 
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Dyestuffs 
Auxiliaries 
Finishing Agents 

PAPER 
Dyestuffs 


Auxiliaries 
LEATHER 


Dyestuffs 
Finishing Materials 
Synthetic Tanning Agents 


PLASTICS 


Dyestuffs 
Organic Pigments 


RUBBER 
Organic Pigments 


LAKES 
Dyestuffs 


Intermediates 


Our technical staff and laboratory will 


co-operate with you on your problems. 














GD 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. | Chicago, Ill. 
Providence, R. 1. Charlotte, N.C. San Francisco, Cal. 
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“We”’—Editorially Speaking 


In view of the proposal to license pro- 
fessional chemists and chemical engineers 
in New York State we hope that the 
august legislators of the Empire State 
do not hear the following definition of 
“chemical engineer” which was overheard 
by “We” at the recent A.C.S. gathering : 

“A chemical engineer is a gentleman 
who poses as an authority on chemistry 


before engineers, engineering before 
chemists, and politics before chemical 
engineers.” 

noeteeforte 


At the “high” roundtable at the Chem- 
ists’ Club recently one of the regular 
“habitues” remarked that he had just fin- 
ished reading “What a Million Women 
Want.” Whereupon dendro-chemist, H. O. 
Chute, remarked, “Bring the book around. 
I want to see how many times my name 
is mentioned.” 

Soetoatonte 

Which reminds us that H. O. Chute, 
upon seeing Dr. Maximilian Toch’s fa- 
mous photograph of a flea, exhibited at 
a recent meeting of the Photographers’ 
Club, burst forth in the following : 

The nimble little flea 

You cannot tell a he from a she 
But she can tell 

And so can he. 


*. 2, .@. 
09,0 0,008 


In a release entitled “Hunting In New 
York City,” issued by the Department of 
Information, Federal Writers’ Project 
WPA, we learn that “Bull Frogs may 
not be bothered until June 16, nor yet 
between the hours of 5 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
And New Yorkers can get in a heap of 
trouble if they catch, offer for sale or 
have in their possession at any time any 
female crabs bearing eggs visible thereon.” 
And the “Great Sachem” solemnly asks 
business men to point out where economy 
might be practiced! 


2, 2%. 
aaa 


A chemical salesman at the 
Southern Textile Exposition showing 
around the card “If You Don’t Give Me 
An Order I'll Vote For Him Again” was 
asked, “Don’t you have to be careful ex- 
hibiting that?” 


recent 


“Not quite so careful as last year,” was 

the rejoinder. 
neeseetonse 

Aside from a little understandable nerv- 
ousness on the part of the lecturers, the 
Du Pont preview on April 24 of “The 
Wonder World of Chemistry” at the 
World’s Fair was outstanding and we 


prophesy that chemical men generally 
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are going to be delighted with it for it 
transcends just being an advertisement for 
Du Pont and dramatizes without offensive 
ballyhoo and hokum what the chemical 
industry as a whole is doing now and will 
do in the future to make life more worth- 
while. 


MnaPoctac®, 
ee? 


With characteristic Du Pont efficiency, 
the company’s World’s Fair exhibit was 
ready to the last detail for Maestro 
Whalen to wave the baton at the opening 
on April 30. Just a casual glance here 
and there on April 24 seemed to indicate 
that it was but one of a select few that 
were in that stage. However, we know 
from daily observation over the past two 
years, that in a week wonders can develop 
on the Flushing Meadows. 

Hoecorgorte 

A sweet girl graduate in chemistry who 
was recently offered a position with 
Hercules Powder asked her professor ot 
chemistry whether it was face or baking 
powder that the company made. 

Poeteate 

I. Rutledge Davis (Treating Gas Poi- 
soning Cases in Chemical Plants, page 
521) is president of the Davis Emer- 
gency Equipment Co., N. Y. City, and 1s a 





Fifteen Years Ago 
From our files of May, 1924 


Union Carbide offers $120,- 
000,000 for Muscle Shoals for 
50 years. 

U. S. I. Aleohol plans to pro- 
duce daily 50 tons of potash and 
15 tons of ammonium sulfate in 
the Baltimore plant from distil- 
lery slops. 

Druachem Club, N. Y. City, 
moves to new quarters at 15 
John Street. 


Salesmen’s Association of the 
American Chemical Industry of- 
fers a Returnable Package Code. 

John Boyer, sales manager, 
Mathieson Alkali Works, N. Y. 
City, wins the golf cup of the 
American Water Works Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting, held 
in N. Y. City. 

Charles Lennig & Co., old 
and well-known heavy chemical 
manufacturer, plans to enlarge 
its Bridesburg, Pa., plant. 
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reserve officer actively identified with the 
Chemical Warfare Service, U.S.A. He 
has for many years been a specialist in 
industrial first-aid and safety work, and is 
a recognized authority on gas protection. 
He has made a hobby of artistic pho- 
tography. 
oegoesooge 

According to “The Chemical Digest’ 
of Foster D. Snell, a manufacturer recom- 
mends a special detergent for fish to make 
it smell better. Still smells fishy to us. 


0% a no 
000,000 


We sort of like this definition of a 
metallurgist—a gentleman who can tell 


whether a platinum blond is genuine. 


o, 2. ©. ©, 
OO 00e 


Did you know :— 

That there are only 13 of the original 
120 charter members of the Chemists’ 
Club still living ? 

That Dr. Baekeland had retired to the 
ease and comfort of his rocking chair on 
the front porch of his Yonkers’ home 
many years before he invented “Bakelite?” 

That when son Elliott’s radio broadcast 
theme song, “My Heart Belongs To 
Daddy,” was changed to “Texas Belongs 
To Garner,” the ether waves around the 
Rio Grande became strangely silent? 


2%, .%, 9, 9, 
%0%0%, 00,9 


We announce two additions to the edi- 
torial staff of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES; 
James E. Lounsbury, Jr., and Miss 
Monica Crawford. Mr. Lounsbury ma- 
jored in chemistry at Columbia, receiving 
his B.A. in ’35 and his M.A. in the fol- 
lowing year. He was with Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Steel’s Homestead Steel Works, 
for two years prior to joining C. I. 

Miss Crawford is no newcomer to the 
chemical field, having been with American 
Smelting & Refining, African Metals 
Corp., Long Island City laboratory of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil, and with the N. Y. 
City consulting firm of Weiss & Downs. 
Miss Crawford will act as secretary to 
the managing editor and will also be in 
charge of editorial and advertising makeup. 


2, .@, @, 
00,0 0,009 


Often we hear the complaint that pres- 
ent-day chemical research is sort of a 
soulless thing where the individual is sub- 
merged beyond all recognition. As an 
antidote we suggest reading “Chemistry 
a Bulwark for Rugged Individualism,” 
written by Aubrey D. McFadyen of the 
Patent Office Society, Washington, in the 
April issue of the Journal of Chemical 
Education, 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES NO. 5 


Statistical and Technical Data Section Part 2 








State of Chemical Trade 
Current Statistics (April 30, 1939)—>p. 33 
WEEKLY STATISTICS OF BUSINESS 




















































































































tLabor Dept. N. Y. 
paisscetliuaidin Biectrical fom —_ Fate Ass’n Price Indices Chem. & 8 * oo | oo 
oadings———._ -—— ic rat of em, ats rug Stee ndex Com- 
% Com. @& Fert. Mixed All Price Ac- Bus. modity 
Week of a Price Drugs dits Mat. Fert. Groups Index tivity Act. Index 
Ending 1939 1938 Change 1939 1938 Change Index 
Mar. 25 .... 605,462 572,952+ 5.7 2,198,681 1,975,219+11.3 75.2 91.9 50.7 71.4 77.6 72.8 6.0 56.1 88.5 125.3 
Agra 2. 604,241 523,489 + 1.5 2,209,971 1,978,753 +11.7 74.5 91.9 49.9 71.4 77.6 72.4 76.0 54.7 89.4 125.3 
April 8 .... 535,470 522,049 + 2.6 2,173,510 1,990,447+ 9.2 74.6 91.9 483 71.5 77.6 72.1 75.9 52.1 86.9 125.6 
April 15. 547.816 537,585 + 2.3 2,170,671 1,957,573 +10.9 74.9 91.9 49.0 72.1 pe 74.9 75.9 50.9 86.0 125.3 
April 22 ss 586,706 523,748 + 6.7 2,199,002 1,951,456 +12.7 75.1 91.9 49.5 yg 77.3 72.3 75.8 48.6 86.4 124.6 
ES ee ED Oa cla gies 0 eee 2,182,727 1,938,660 +12.6 74.8 91.9 49.9 71.3 4a68 72.4 ; 
*K.W. H., 000 omitted. + 1926-1928 = 100.0. 
MONTHLY STATISTICS INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 
March March February February January January 
CHEMICAL: 1939 1938 1939 1938 1938 1937 D0 
Acid, sulfuric (expressed as 50° Baumé. short tons, Bureau of the Census) WALTER yas | | 
Total prod. by fert. mfrs. ....  —.....-. 154,379 169.769 159,659 181,386 183,794 ray WEEKLY BUSINESS INDEX} | | 
Consumpt. in mfr, fert. ........0000 --.--. 129,233 138,273 125,294 142,451 147,443 | |" | p wo 8 10} “PsmeaTén noemat-ioe 1111 | 
Stocks end of month ......00:.00 0. 03.319 92.163 80.857 9,850 89,062 || 4, | | aamt | | Wl |) WH HH 
Alcohol, Industrial (Bureau Internal Revenue) / 100 | ] 
Ethyl alcohol prod., proof gal.. 17.422.863 18,305,610 14,670.621 16,765,189 17,067,489 15,607 ,206 \ MM: 
Comp, denat. prod., wine gal... 504,866 130,577 339.341 154,360 474,139 168,465 NV W 
Removed, wine gal. .......... 480,383 121,517 361 308 151,154 443,686 178,157 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal. .. 456,115 549,026 432,643 540,247 455,280 537,258 CTT 
Spec, denat. prod., wine gal. .... 7.110.717 6,076,362 6,114,708 4,933,550 6,354,358 5,714,329 \ 
Removed, wine gal. .......... 7.097.752 6,048,474 6,205,409 4,845,062 6,276,800 5,760,616 Nii — 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal... 847,794 663,519 827 844 638,598 923 ,447 554,433 4 
. 1929 | 1830 | #831 | 1932 | 1933 | 1834 | 1935 | 1936 DuOOUE 
Ammonia sulfate prod., tons a.. 46 669 36,134 41,780 32,959 45,756 37,734 
Benzol prod., gal. b ........ “ee 8,063,000 5,998,000 7,141,000 5,575,000 7,788,000 6,155,000 : ; , 
Byproduct coke, prod., tons a.. 3,438,537 2,675,071 3,077,854 2,493,586 3,366,956 2,762,474 Business: Actual volume of business 





Cellulose Plastic Products (Bureau of the Census) 
Nitrocellulose sheets, prod., Ibs. 917,274 481,134 712,212 444 871 641,575 432,377 
Sheets, ship., Ibe. .....cccccce 818 229 607 496 698 393 492,087 685,139 625,686 


is decidedly better than appears from 
surface conversation. Despite real and 


Rete, geet, Ba «.........:. 311,893 214,784 267,790 185,607 233,530 «= «165,498 «= !agiNary adv erse conditions, busine s 
Rods, ship., Ibe, .......ccccc- 290,064 263,186 230,625 183,112 220,464 201,458 activity continues fo hold steady. The 
"PUnes;. HVGG:; TH cescscécces 85,841 57,994 69,293 44,372 48,284 48,499 possibility of a complete tie-up in the 
Tubes, ship., Ibe. ............ 62.749 73,396 48,273 40,859 50,809 53,851 


soft coal regions and the sustained ten- 

Cellulose acetate, sheets, ra, tubes “ : & piiceoraage teh 
Production, Ibs, ............. 1,077,560 168,073 «988,719 «337,938 «808,122 344,539 «= SION In Lurope are Cehm 

Shipments, Ibs. .............6. 1,029,302 202,715 1,014,295 288,761 855,778 375.945 holding back any forward movement. 


Molding comp., ship.; Ibs..... | 770,006 423,644 682,482 346,607 Purchasing is largely of the hand-to- 
Methanol (Bureau of the Census) 


Production, crude, gals. ....... 364,500 432,800 336,157 408,930 351,814 458,347 


_ 





mouth variety. 











. : teel: Activity is tapering off due 
Production, synthetic, gals. ... 2,406,564 2,343,828 2,267,339 2,290,609 2,462,884 2,896,894 . i lh el iy ; * npn 
Pyrozylin-Coated Textiles (Bureau of the Census) to dwindling 0 _— rn Soe eae — we 
Light goods, ship., linear yds... ..... . 2,827,462 3,005,939 2,575,661 2,637,337 1,887,057 Of the uncertainty over supplies of 
Heavy goods, ship., linear yds... —........ 1,913,336 2,113,086 1,511,615 2,147,444 1,392,924 coal for coking. Rate of activity on 
Pyroxylin spreads, Ibs. ¢...... = ...--. 4,943,100 5,079,315 4,258,768 5,270,462 3,602,058 = Apri] 24 was 48.6% as compared with 
Exports (Bureau of Foreign & Dom. Commerce) 56.1% on March 27. Most estimates 
Chemicals and related prod. d.. _—........... $11,560 $9,890 $8,784 $8,984 $9,720 call f tl é aciecumaill fa 
Crude sulfur d .........44. in $756 717 $575 $921 $531 a ee ee ee ee 
Coal-tar chemicals d .......... $961 $1,047 $876 $539 $1,081 $567 down in steel operations into the sum- 
Industrial chemicals d ......... $2,261 $2,136 $1,799 $1,810 $1,769 $2,071 mer. This would, in the opinion of 
Imports 5 : ee P 
: Steel, result in a midyear bottom of 
Chemicals and related prod. d.. _......... $7,804 $6,099 $6,120 $6,742 $7,127 pe po : 
Coal-tar chemicals d .......... $1,122 $960 $1,794 $1,270 $1,817 $1377 4070-45 7%. : 5 
Industrial chemicals @ ........ $1,459 $1,766 $1,147 $1,014 $1,119 $1,261 Automotive: March quarter factory 
Payrolls (U. S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) sales totaled 1,055,576 units as against 
a voted prod., in- only 668,347 in the corresponding 
cluding petroleum ..... Yeweads- “sedate <“asezes 119.9 117.3 119.7 117.4 i 5 99 - F EQoF ; 
Other than petroleum ......06.0000 cceeee canes 116.1 110.8 115.2 112.2 period of heen Phere - ones Retail 
CROIGMEN, was ceKecessicaseaccs 130.7 118.5 129.6 123.6 127.9 14,8 auto sales in early April showed a gain 
FOR PIVER vos cac sheds keiulae 90.7 88.1 91.9 90.0 89.9 82.3 of 46% over the same weeks of ’38. 





Employment (U. S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) 


Adverse weather has held back sales 
Chemicals and allied prod., in- 


somewhat, but sharp gains are antici- 














GI EGE Sacccccocces’ 0 secede 0 Keweuwrs 112.2 115.1 111.9 112.5 sated in May and June haett aistina 
Other than petroleum .........000 ceeeee sees 11.1 113.4 110.6 uw ne ee ee ree 
ee 116.3 113.4 116.1 117.3 115.5 118.3 , Were approximately 335,000 units, just 
Explosives ......++.++- teeeeees 80.8 82.5 80.2 82.4 81.4 90.2 about equal to the March total. Manu- 
Price index chemicals ....... ais 79.9 83.2 79.4 83.6 79.7 84.1 facturers are constantly changing pro- 
Chem. and drugs ..........-. oe org 76.3 79.1 76.7 79.6 duction schedules, depending upon the 
Fert. Mat. cccccccccccccccccecs 69.7 71.8 69.3 72.3 70.2 72.1 : Mess" . 
business outlook, but preliminary fig- 
FERTILIZER: r ures for April place the volume at 
Exports (long tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 360.000 ae 7 . 
set : 360, units. It is stimate 
Fertiliser and fert. materials... 123,687 «172.296 += 85,095 «122,456 «= «85,542 «108,823 __ It is difficult to estimate 
Ammonium sulfate .......... 1,199 686 437 78 2,096 4,202 May production, but the volume is ex- 
Total phosphate rock ....... 90,738 131,830 62,068 104,251 68,897 70,344 pected to approximate April. 
Total potash fertilizers ....... 17,102 7.031 2,132 8,134 2,144 791 Retail Trade: As a _ whole, retail 
Imports (long tons, Nat. Fert. Association) trade in April was about 4%-7% ahead 
Fertilizer and fert. materials .. 142,430 189,265 110,847 159,506 145,995 168 905 f the corres ling reeks f °38 
Ammonium gulfate ........... 14,179 10.204. 6,748 «10.883 7,611 i ee ee ee 
Sodium nitrate .... 42,920 91,426 54,552 68,755 63,854 75.109 Unseasonal weather hurt in certain 
Total potash fertiliser eoeccee 17,235 22,322 6,795 22,534 20,186 42.931 sections. 
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Wholesale Trade: Purchasing is 
spotty and in comparatively small 
quantities, but the frequency of re- 
orders is an encouraging factor. <A 
poor spring season has hurt certain 
lines, notably clothing. 

Employment: Usually a_ seasonal 
decline sets in in May. This may be 
counteracted this year by expanding 
operations in the building field. Threat 
of a strike in the soft coal field is a 
disturbing factor. 

Textiles: Likelihood of curtailment 
in all divisions is a strong possibility. 
Stocks of cotton gray goods in the 
hands of manufacturers are large and 
buyers knowing this are not placing 
a normal amount of business and are 
relying on rush deliveries. At the mo- 
ment there is about a two months’ 
supply of rayon yarn on hand. Some 
declines in operations are expected to 
prevent any further accumulation of 
stocks. Higher prices for silk are 
forcing some switch over to synthetic 
yarns. A fair amount of business is 
reported in woolens. 

Glass: Production jumped in the 
first half of April, but (unless there is a 
greater influx of new orders immedi- 
ately) production is likely to be cur- 
tailed considerably over the next few 
weeks. 

Carloadings: Weekly figures are 
still running ahead of the correspond- 
ing ones for 38. However, the spread 
is not very great in view of the fact 
that business activity at this period a 
year ago was considerably below nor- 
mal. 

Electrical Output: A downward 
trend which began in April was checked 
in the latter part of the month. Totals 
for 739 are, of course, running ahead of 
like weeks a year ago. 

Commodity Prices: In a few iso- 
lated cases commodity prices showed 
some tendency to stiffen in the last 10 
days of April. Generally speaking, 
however, prices were soft and in many 
quarters this was taken as a definite 
sign that a war is unlikely over the 
balance of the current year. Copper 
was off and so was lead. At the month- 
end a firmer tone was in evidence in 
both metals, but not sufficient to offset 
the earlier declines. 

Outlook: Despite the dark outlook 
abroad the opinion is freely expressed 
that a general war will not take place 
this year. Nevertheless, uneasiness is 
bound to exist and to be an important 
factor. There is a growing resentment 
against Congress for failure to enact 
modifications of the more burdensome 
legislation, particularly existing tax 
laws, the Wagner Act, and the Hours 
and Wages Act. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS (cont’d) 


; March March February February anuary anua 
FERTILIZER: (Cont'd) 1939 1938 1939 1938 ; 1938 ; 1937” 
Superphosphate e (Nat. Fert. Association) 


Production, bulk .........ccese. 245,007 257 595 263,518 251,999 266,477 299,484 

Shipments, total ............000. 607,094 664,739 250,568 278,511 186,680 188,525 
PIGHEMMETVEIOR. <06c00scccscece. 184,525 235,742 86,467 98,542 67,881 68,747 
Southern area ..........s.000. 422,569 428,997 173,101 179,969 118,799 119,778 

Stocks, end of month, total ... 1,615,376 1,670,877 1,117,132 1,165,121 1,898,213 2,013,189 
Tag Salee (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 

Total, 17 states ................. 1,581,205 1,587,602 684,765 752,388 450,581 459,340 





Total, 12 southern ............. 1,478,041 1,515,334 628,996 693,855 438,105 437,504 
Total, 5 midwest ........ peaaem 103,164 72,268 55,769 58,533 12,476 21,836 
Fertiliser payrolls .............. 104.6 109.2 77.2 87.0 77.2 78.5 
Fertiliser employment ......... 131.0 129.5 98.2 104.2 " 04.4 82.6 
Value imports, fert. and mat. d $3,291 $4,261 $2,417 $3,206 $3 247 $3,736 
GENERAL: 
Acceptances outst’d’g f ........ $245 $292 $248 $307 $255 $325 
Coal prod., anthracite, tons ... 3,231,929 3,467,048 3,056,728 3,056,728 4,046,821 4,421,519 
Coal prod., bituminous, tons... 00 6..... canes te ees 27,000,000 35,530,000 30,950,000 
Com. paper outst’d’g f ........ $191 $296 $195 $292 $195 $299 
Failures, Dun & Bradstreet ... 1,123 1,167 963 1,149 1,263 1,377 
Factory payrolls i .............. 86.8 73.3 85.3 76.9 83.2 75.0 
Factory employment é ......... 91.3 81.7 90.7 88.2 89.5 87.8 
Merchandise imports i ........ $190,416 $173 372 $158,035 $163,085 $178,201 $170,689 


Merchandise exports i ......... $268,364 $275,308 $218,559 $262,733 $212,908 $289,063 








GENERAL MANUFACTURING: 
Automotive production ......... 371,940 221,795 297,841 186,806 339,152 209,528 
Boot and shoe prod., pairs .... 42,226,398 37,542,928 35,157,015 29,767,420 33,526,679 25,523,389 
Bldg. contracts, Dodge j ..... $300,661 $226,918 $220,197 $118,945 $251,673 $192,231 


Newsprint prod., U. S. tons .. 79,929 67,864 70,868 61,357 77 ,264 82,014 
Newsprint prod., Canada, tons. 220,648 224,604 200,631 202,601 208 ,382 194,264 
Glass Containers, gross ........ 9 sseeee Set. ss akteae | Gaeese sauce | veeees 
Plate glass prod., sq. ft. ...... 11 866,817 3,802,111 10,165,401 2,663,835 12,209,080 5,119,182 
Window glass prod., boxes .... 912,301 528,032 808,585 sateen 943,184 705,721 
Steel ingot prod., tons ......... 3,364,877 hy re 1,703,245 3,186,834 1,732,764 
% steel capacity ............... 55.63 SES |. kkasee 31.73 52.69 29.15 
Pig trom prod., tOMe ..60..0s005. 2,407,058 1,452,487 2,060,187 1,298,268 2,175,423 1,429,085 
U. S. consumpt. crude rub., tons 50,165 30,487 42,365 23,868 46,234 29,429 


Tire shipments ...........se000. 4,582,655 2,794,956 3,738,696 2,290,800 4,163,005 2,448,308 
Tire production .........seeeee. 5,137,030 2,679,735 4,343,513 2,155,798 4,581,380 2,696,566 
Tire inventories ........eseeeee. 10,108,584 10,520,813 9,572,553 10,559,277 8,982,245 * 10,801,278 





Cotton consumpt., bales ...... 649,237 512,626 562,293 426 866 591,991 433 258 
Cotton spindles oper. .......... 22,472,330 22,288,098 22,524,742 22,346,736 22,440,278 22,325,472 
Silk deliveries, bales ........... 37 863 34,884 33,219 30,260 40,816 30,715 
WTR CIN Boao Saveec Seas” | eae 31.2 16.1 31.0 14.0 
Rayon deliv., Ibe, ...ssesseeee. 26,500,000 18,300,000 25,600,000 16,800,000 27,100,000 13,700,000 
Hosiery (all kinds) ¢........ Pe a ee 8,904 629 6,665,330 8,743,677 8,447,786 
Rayon employment i .......... 317.3 312.1 319.1 307.3 313.2 294.3 
Rayon payrolls ¢ .............. 313.9 281.7 314.4 265.8 309.5 258.3 
Soap employment fi ............ 90.5 89.0 89.7 82.2 838.8 87.1 
BOR POPTOE: € cigcncccscssccccs 92.7 89.7 91.2 89.2 91.3 89.7 
Paper and pulp employment ¢. — ...--. sa eees 106.3 106.0 105.5 105.5 
Paper and pulp payrolls f......0 0 9 -eeee2 tt eee 105.5 101.4 102.6 96.3 
Leather employment ...ccsccces veces = sven 96.6 93.5 92.9 74.9 
Leather payroll § ccccccccccce.., — seccee odes 83.1 77.0 77.5 69.9 
REROONUEREE Gi ccccccccces- 9 Vexecs 8 0s wah wed 89.7 85.4 80.6 87.6 
REND RNENIB SO cdcédccusacesess © <scece casees 93.4 80.7 92.0 77.7 
Rubber prod. employment ¢ ...000 0 ...--. sewers 81.3 74.1 81.1 77.9 
Rubber prod. payroll € .ccccc,  cecees = we none 82.4 68.9 82.9 66.1 
Dyeing and fin. employment ¢. —....--. en ees 116.5 105.1 113.3 103.8 
Dyeing and fin. payrolls i.....0 000 cortts tees 102.8 89.7 96.9 84.1 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Oils & Fats Index ('26 = 100) 55.3 wosiies 54.7 89.7 56.2 70.7 
CS ORS Saciiscesay  i-weetes 06S ltC( Seems eee ees 42,859 


Cottonseed oil consumpt., bbls. 307,053 361,218 217,781 428,531 229 666 378,092 








PAINT, VARNISH, LACQUER, FILLERS: 


Sales 680 establishments ...... = ...... $30,728,890 $25,399,464 $22,625,906 $25,166,042 $22,115,195 
Trade sales (580 establishments)  ...... $17,227,950 $13,145,314 $12,535,636 $12,496,701 $11,448,115 
Industrial sales, total .........0000 ...... $10,417,161 $10,019,901 $7,942,419 $10,269,334 $8,282,661 
Paint & Varnish, employ. i.... 115.1 113.5 112.5 112.2 111.8 112.5 
Paint & Varnish, payrolls i... 120.5 110.8 115.7 108.1 113.1 104.0 
Paint & Varnish, exports d..... $599 $770 $602 $586 $602 $666 


a Bureau of Mines; b Crude and refined plus motor benzol, Bureau ot Mines; c Based on 1 lb. of 
gun cotton to 7 lbs. of solvent, making an 8-lb. jelly; d000 omitted, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce; e Expressed in equivalent tons of 16% A.P.A.; f 000,000 omitted at end of month; 
8U. 8S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year average, 1923-25 = 100; j 000 omitted, 37 states; p Rayon Organon, 
formerly an index was given, now the exact poundage is given; q 680 establishments, Bureau of the 
Census ; r Classified sales, 580 establishments, Bureau of the Census; s 53 manufacturers, Bureau of 
the Census; ¢ 381 identical manufacturers, Bureau of the Census, quantity expressed in dozen pairs; 
v In thousands of bbls., Bureau of the Census; ** Indices, Survey of Current Business, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce; z Units are millions of lbs. 
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Price Trend of Representative Chemical Company Stocks Dividends and Dates 
= Price Stock 
P . ’ on Name Div. Record Payable 
March April April April oe or 5 ol Apr. 29, a _— Powder pf., ¥ 
& Q , 31 8 15 22 last mo. 1938 High _.$1.25 Apr. 20 May 1 
RO ee eee 47% 45% 52% 49 tox +1% 42% 65% ion Barnsdall Oil Co., q. 25c Apr. 12 May 1 
yo eS Se eee 166 153 161 156 157% — 8% 137% 193 151% Bon Ami, Cl. A, $1.00 Apr. 15 A r. 29 
Amer. Cyanamid “B” |..... 21% 19 21% 20% 20%—1% 17% 28% 18% rong a hag et 
Amer. Agric. Chem. ....... teven 16y%n 16%4n 654m 16m, — % SSax 24% 16 ——— 
Columbian Carbon ........- 85% 77 78% 78% —7% 66%b 93. 73 ar neaaeanene 
Commercial Solvents ....... 10 "3% 10 10! 9% — % 6% 13% 9% Canadian Industri ee ee a 
Dow Chemical ............. 123% 103 117 112 114% — 9 100% 135 101% “CL 3 sere” 50 M 31 A 29 
' 3 2 iRRORIpReiO RE 141% 128% 139% 139 140 —1% 97 156% 126% PB ay lila ai 
Hercules Powder |... 1... 68% 63. 664 63 644 —3% 43% 86 63 pe poecnetes 
Mathieson Alkali .......... 25% 26% 26% 26% 26 + % 22% 36 23 ae acs a seo 
Monsanto Chemical ........ a: 2082. & S84 —e ee n. 6 Se 
fe) aeeeeeeee 45% 43° «= 4SH%HlCOC«CMH_Cté«CS(C“‘C CIOS C4 SI aati catalan dled 
Texas Gulf Suiphur <1 °-. 3 37 aaek eee ae 2 8B 26g | Colgate Palmolive. 
Union Carbide ............ 73% 67 73% 72% 72% —1. 63% 90% 65% Foul, of @. ..-.91.50 june 6 tuly } 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol... |... Mw OS SUN le ee ie Chemical TO viicllbesadiiaiinae das 
ow emical, pt., 
a Apr. 22; b Apr. 26; d Apr. 30; n New Stock; x Old Stock. SS $1.25 May 1 May 15 
Ee —: % 25c May 16 June 1 
— owder, p 
$1.50 May 4 May 15 
Earnings Statements Summarized Impl Chemical Indus: a 8 
Annual Common share Surplus after Interchemical Coss. pf, aieiats in 
“ : divi- 7—Net income—, -——earnings—, -—dividends-—, q. $1.50 Apr. 20 May 1 
mi sae dends 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 International Nickel of 
March 31 quarter $1.25 $1,027,255 $795,590 $0.40 $0.31 ye ng mt sigs ctl 
American Agricultural Chemical: ‘ ; Cheaied” 10¢ M 6 May 29 
Nine months, March 31 .....y.70 152,955 427,390 2.04 Mead C aa suet 
Atlantic Refining: = ; f. ‘ aiaelingele $1.25 May 15 
m March 31 quarter ....... 1.00 538,000 = 2,048,000 .15 71 aa 
Atlas Powder: , , ; if al oman 4 5 
March 31 quarter ..y2.25 220,707 216,506 54 _.52 Alb UE aa anata meal 
welve months, M 3 2 . a pe 
PO hassstea e- 1 Tam 1 y2.25 1,017,238 1,289,295 2.71 3.80 : ' pf., s. .. ‘ $2.25 May 10 June 1 
aeMlarch 31 quarter f.... 198,042 214,448.07 a a te 0 9 1 
mPont: ° : i pt. » In. ae May une 
one 3.7 39 Se ee Nz — al Gypsum, pf., 
Sumas HE echaad 93.75 19,075,376 9,060,602 71.55 7.65 $3,046,857 $1,334,100 | gq ...... ...$1.124%May 12 June 1 
oo \ og : +s «91.50 316,464 427,940 40 52 Nation al Lead, pf. $1.7 J 2 J 15 
ercules Powder: ‘ : te hts te ae he Te eee 
March 31 quarter ........ 1.50 1 7 = a Lead, pf. 3 
Industrial Rayon: y 087,322 656,027 73 .40 429,406 d1,889 $i.50 Apr. 21 May 1 
March 31 quarter oerete ns 10,595 $118,939 01 ‘ean Jersey Zinc . .50c May 20 June 10 
Interchemical Corp.: nes See ae Parker Rust-Proof, 
March 31 quarter x 318,714 11,795 .76 p18 a. 25e¢ May 10 June 1 
Twelve months, March 31 | f 792,301 443,967 1.38 «15 . _ Pee Ree eee, 
Lindsay Light & Chemical: tee oh! Sot a pf., s. -..35¢ May 10 June 1 
e ware 31 quarter ........y.10 16,563 1 eee oon? Bouma: Procter & Gamble, 
a orp.: tk. ...a Apr. 14 May 15 
Twelve weeks, March 25 . f.... 77,110 153,939 4.95 08 Procter & Gamble, ia 
Monsanto Chemical: % i ee S: tals q- 50c Apr. 14 May 15 
March 31. quarter 2.00 1,239,899 x669,311 h88 h.52 Procter & Gamble, 
North American Rayon Corp.: : , rae 5% pf., 4. $1.25 May 24 June 15 
Twelve weeks, March 25 . .we.25 324,458 414,856  ¢.56 Sherwin-Williams 50c Apr 29 May 15 
—— Rust-Proof Co.: . ; ; ‘ee eer >> Sherwin-Williams, pial , 
Pe we UD gw bs es 9.92% 251,993 117,184 .58 ‘an be @, $1.25 May 15 June 1 
March 31 quarter _ .. 99.25 283,092 368,890 771.00 Skelly Oi, saa ae May 5 rer 13 
ad, binge Salt Mfg. Co.: ies : : ae Sen Oil, 7 pf., q $1 30 May 10 soon 1 
» 1 " & ’ “? e e = e - 
iu. ae 31 .. 4.25 1,113,918 1,245,081 7.43 8.30 nS ; : — ico Chlorine, i , ; 1 
March 31 quarter ... $2.00 6,586,778 2,800,459 1.00 ~—-.40 calliavacaink te inal 
Nj -— 36. ’ ’ ’ 14. : : , We “stvaco Chlorine, 
Tex’ Gui Suipboree 31 ...§2.00 18,469,039 12,185,156 2.80 1.81 : a ; we pf., 4 37%c Apr. 10 May 1 
March 31 quarter .. t+, ae 1,434,465 3 beh Pulp . 5 
Twelve months, March 31 2.00 6,558,411 11°328°918 ‘71 365 arenes peated Paper, pf., 4. $1.50 May 1 May 15 
— wie & Carbon: ; ee z bad & Baumer 10¢ M 1 May 15 
March 31 quarter .........1.70 5,29 ee ee one 
United Chemicals: y ’ 3,885 4,209,333 58 .47 So ee ‘ 7 Will & Baumer ; + ] , 
March 31 quarter ..... . _ 31,401 Candle, pf., q. ..$2.00 June uly 
— fs yap Works: , aediiaa oe ici ae - — 
| 5 5 3 
Westvaco Chlorine Products: or eee” eee ee ie : ag leah yc Dag ag Be nae Pot 
3 ” 2 common tor each share co ty) € vc 
arc - Quarter ...... 1.09 245,063 173,837 sod .30 : ; accumulations; (f) final; (in.) initial; (q) 
quarterly ; (s) semi-annual; (stk.) stock. 
1938 1937 
Aluminum Co. of America: 
Year, December 31 . 15,563,145 27 ,622,7 5 
American or cial: ne = Sen P E 319 075.376 
ear, December 31 $455,857 1,272,317 - . farns $19.075,376 
American Maize-Products: ' on ron — a a _ ne ye 
Year, December 31 y1.00 502,473 483,612 1.67 Report of Du Pont and wholly-owned 
Consol. Chemical Industries: Z KRESS ‘ ar N 
Year, December 31 117,241 806,348 4.42 2.52 subsidiaries for quarter ended March 31, 
7 wes ws os ine ane subject to year-end adjustments, shows 
— ge f pan : net profit of $19,075,376 after deprecia- 
at, ember ere : ‘ 818,5 aa : 87,7 : 
Mead Corp. : ‘ tie . 87,700 160,694 tion, obsolescence, interest and federal a 
sar, ee betas : 5 j i i 
a f.... $105,802 1,841,111 .... 2.39» d613,437. «555,663 income taxes, comparing with $9,060,602 > 
gar cats Pacer 3), y.50 40,106,917 56,808,264 1.29 h1.82 24,531,382 31,887,407 in March quarter of previous year. ® 
giv c3f: December 31... ..-y1-35 28,875,653 41,254,778 2.20 3.15 10,668,858 15,227,350 After deducting debenture dividends “ a 
Tr 1 0. Oo n iana: 7 7 
me cits, December 31 ........ 1.00 27,771,976 55,950,784 h1.82 h3.66 12,500,707 20,875,260 2nd dividends on $4.50 preferred stock, 9g F} 
‘ ~ : ‘ ae ; 
a a Tor, Denker St....... f 392,981 934,678 46 1.09 and including $235,979 company's propor- = 
United Dyewood Corp.: ; ‘ ’ tion of undivided profits of controlled = & 
Year, December 31 ees 101,782 416,185 3.49 1.51 d102,408 1,185 : oS = 
hegre esi ee = companies not wholly owned, there was S ps 
a On class shares; c On combined class A d class B shz ( . 194 f i S 
dend; hk In shares outstanding at close oP haan enstnds Pt ear Ta prekased a balance available for common in first | 5 
stock; w Last dividend declared; period not announced by company; x Paid or on ired since quarter of 1939, of $17,109,459 equivalent ? 8 
January 1, 1939; y Amount paid or payable in 12 months to and including the payable date of the ce ® 
most recent dividend announcement; + Net loss; § Plus extras. to $1.55 a share. 3 2 
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“April 1939 PRICE eal aa S k p Sh : Di a & 
pri 1937 ar ares vi- -——$-per-share- 
Last High Low High = High Low Sales tocks $ Listed dends* 1938 1937 1936 
Number of shares 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE April 1939 1939 
54% 64% 53 61 46% 55 46 4,100 13,800 Abbott Labs. ......... No 640,000 $1.70 2.43 2.51 2.21 
49%, 655 45% 67% 40 80% 44 25,300 73.700 Air Reduction .......... No 2,563,992 1.50 1.47 2.86 2.79 
157%4 193 151%197 124 258% 145 17,000 40,200 Allied Chem & Dye .... No 2,214,099 6.00 5.9 11.19 11.44 
5 = «24% «i116 28%SCO22 17 5,500 21,400 Amer. Agric. Chem .... No 627,987 1.43 2.23 2.95 1.57 
11% 5% 15 9 30% 8% 9'600  27°600 Amer. Com. Alcohol |... No 260,930 .... —2.05 3.23 4.55 
21% 29% 21 31% 20 4 22 3,200 6,600 Archer-Dan.-Midland ... No 549,546 1.25 5.0 3.05 
52 66% 52 68 36 94 °&38 900 4,600 Atlas Powder Co. ..... No 249,163 2.25 2.69 4.40 4.21 
124 120 126% 105 133 101 210 1,110 5% conv. cum. pfd.. 100 68,597 5.00 14.77, 20.90 = 20.85 
16 243% 13% 26% 41% 13 61,300 165,100 Celanese Corp. Amer. .. No 1,000,000 .... .26 2.04 2.33 
84 94 84 96 82 115 90 1,120 2,620 prior pfd. ....... .. 100 164,818 7.00 15.05 27.07 = 27.25 
14 16% 11% 17 7% 25% 8% 59,800 171,300 Colgate-Paim.-Peet Bree No 1,962,087 25 1.77 —.3 1.40 
104 104 1017%104% 78 104% 95 1,000 6,900 DOGWOKAL insecss cee 100 233,098 6.00 21:12 3.21 17.13 
78% 93 3 98% 53% 125% 65 4,600 13,500 Columbian Carbon ..... No 537,406 4.00 5.13 8.31 7.48 
9% 13% 9% 12% SR 21M 5 120/300 608,200 Commercial Solvents ... No 2,636,878 ae “60 “85 
57. 66% $4% 70% 53. 715% 50% 27,900 64.300 Corn Products ......-. 25 2'530,000 3.00 3.18 2:52 3.86 
171 176% 171 177. 162 171% 153 400 2,600 7% cum. pfd. .... 100 ; 7.00 39.69 32.96 46.76 
21% % 18% 40% 25 76% 29% 2,840 9,180 Devoe & Rayn. A. ..... No 9237000 2.00 —1.72 4.05 4.49 
114% 135 1014141 87% 159% 79% 7,500 27,200 Dow Chemical ......... No 5,000 3.00 ares 4.17 4.48 
140 15634 126% 154% 90% 180% 59,300 165,700 DuPont de Nemours .... 20 11 068. 762 3.25 3.74 37 7.54 
11934 1 117% 120% 109% 112 107% 1,500 5,300 436%: Of. ....0<0. No 500,000 4.50 87:27 «9168:48 ...... 
137% 142 136% 138% 130% 135% 2,800 11,700 6% cum. deb. ..... 100 1,092,948 6.00 45.92 81.70 84.21 
145% 186% 138% 187 12134 198 144 81/000 107600 Eastman Kodak ........ No 2/250,921 6.50 754 9.7 8.2 
177. 183%4 175%4173 157 164 150 160 820 6% cum. ......... 100 61,657 6.00 281.22 362.45 306,64 
19% 30 18% 32 19% 32% 18 15,600 56,800 Freeport Texas ........ 10 796,380 2.00 1.87 3. 2.43 
71%Z 10% 12 6% 8y% 6,300 32,800 Gen. Printing Ink ..... 1 735,960 .50 62 1.32 1.32 
15% 24% 14% 28% 13 S1% 19% 19,300 58,300 Glidden Co. ........... No 799,701 50 ire 2.62 3.29 
35 47 35 551%H=37-'s—s BMC 700 3,200 414% cum. pfd. ... 50 199,940 2.25 ane: 12.72 15.43 
100 106 93 111 76% 117% 80% 1,500 5,600 Hazel Atlas ........... 25 434,409 5.00 4.97 6.67 6.55, 
64% 86 63 87 42% 92% 50° 9,200 35,500 Hercules Powder ...... No 1,316,710 1.50 1.95 2.97 3.24 
131%4 135% 128% 135% 126% 135% 125 570 1,760 6% cum. pfd. ..... 100 96,194 6.00 35.31 $0.75 48.97 
19% 29% 163% 30% 14% 47% 15 23,100 78,200 Industrial Rayon ....... No 759,325 .25 .24 34 2.24 
20% 28% 17% 34% 15 64% 20 5,600 21,200 —*" ae Nan No 289,618 .... ‘32 1.44 3.02 
95 95 90 98 80 111% 92 530 2,500 i ae 100 65,661 6.00 7.39 12.26 18.97 
2 3%. 1% 8%. 2 Hy, 2 8,300 20,200 Intern. Pm REESE No 438,048 .... ae 16 —1.55 
18 27% 16 29 #35. 63 18% 1,500 6,700 7% cum. pfd. ...... 100 100,000 2.00 . 7.70 .23 
45% 55% 42% 57% 36% 73% 37 172,000 512,200 Intern. Nickel ......... No 14,584.025 2.00 2.09 3.31 2.40 
31% 34 29 30% 19% 28% 19% 1,100 S700 Tieen SERIE 26-5 sicic.c os No 240,000 2.00 2.29 2.11 1.70 
14% 21% 14% 24 19 36 19% 1,100 3,100 Kellogg (Spencer) .... No 500,000 1.40 a 2.81 2.62 
41 563% 36% 58% 23% 79 33% 31,600 97,400 Libbey Owens Ford .... No 2,509,750 1.25 1.57 4.19 4.14 
15% 19 14% 21% 12% 26% 14 11,000 32,600 Liquid Carbonic ....... No 700,000 1.25 a 9537158 
26 36 23 36% 19% 41 22 10,900 28,000 Mathieson Alkali ...... No 828,171 1.50 1.01 1.81 1.76 
91% 111 854110 67 107% 71 10,000 42,300 Monsanto Chem. ....... No 1,241,816 2.00 2.35 4.40 4.01 
119 120% 115 117% 111 109 105 5,150 6,550 ee rer No 100,000 4.50 31.51 ae 
20 2714 18% 31 17% 44 18 37,100 136,600 National Lead ......... 10 3,095,100 .50 75 : 171 
170 170 165 178% 154 171 153 400 1,800 7% cum, “A” pfd. 100 213,793 7.00 26.03 22.86 33.83 
141 145 135 145% 127 150 127 580 2,600 6% cum. “B” pfd 100 103,277. 6.00 35.97 43.77 74.50 s € 
10% 17% 8% 19% 9% 41 10% 50,100 124,600 Newport Industries ..... 6200850"... 08 2: .99 
55 70 50 76% 40 103 51% 15,100 59,200 Owens-Illinois Glass 12.50 2,661,204 1.50 | 2.02 3.51 3.80 
54% 57% 50 9 39% 6 43% 20,300 61,000 Procter & Gamble ...... N 325,087 2.00 .08 2.39 
113% 119% 112 122% 114 118% 114% 3,610 ae OS" eee 100 169,517 5.00 157.05 94.14 
11% 15% 11 18 10 34% 14% 19,100 62,000 Shell Union Oil ...... o 13,070,625  .70 70 1.44 1.35 
1025 107 10254 106% 93 105% 91 2,200 7,200 5%4% cum. pfd..... 100 341,000 5.50 33.18 60.59 57.20 
9 29% 18% 34% 18% 60% 26% 13,000 46,100 Skelly Oil ............ rs 995,349 1.00 2.27 6.07 4.42 
93 96 92 98 84 102% 88 300 1,000 6% cum. pfd. ..... 100 64,500 6.00 41.09 97.86 73.16 
2434 29% 23% 35% 24% 50 26% 59,400 198,400 §. O. Indiana ......... 25 15,272,020 1.00 1:82 3.16 3.09 
45 53% 421%4 58% 39% 76 42 112,700 319,500 S. O. New Jersey, ..... 25 26,224,767 1.50 5.64 3.73 
‘iS ae 8 "3% 18% 5% 17,700  42:200 Tenn. Corp. eee . —— .... 46 —«:1.09 41 
37 48% 35 495K 37HKhsC«S5Ho8'4 YG 99,700 293,500 Texas Corp. ........... 25 10,876,882 2.00 2.13 5.02 4.10 
28% 325 26% 38 26 44 «23% 19,500 95,500 Texas Gulf “Sulphur ... No 3,840,000. 2.00 1.81 3.02 2.57 
72% 90% 65% 90% 57. 111 61% 84,300 216,000 Union Carbide & Carbon No 9,073,288 2.40 2.77 4.81 4.09 
55% 65% 52 73% 39 ~« 91 36% 6,000 19,800 United Carbon ........ No 397,885 3.25 3.78 5.91 5.54 
15 25% 13% 304 13% 43 16 21,300 45,400 U.S. Indus. Alcohol ... No $91,238 .... —1.08 1.24 —.20 
18% 30% 16 28% 11% 39 9% 34,800 128,000 Vanadium Corp. Amer... No A Oe 61 2.22 .40 
21% 25% 18% 25% 13%... ... 7,900 33,500 Victor Chem. .......... 5 696,000 90 1.05 1.01 1.16 
2% 4% 2% 5% 2% 12% 2% 9,100 39,300 Virginia-Caro. Chem. . No 486,708 .... aes —.05 —2.44 
20% 31% 17 32% 15% 74% 18% 8,000 25,000 6% cum. part. pfd... 100 Swe .... ee 5.88 44 
18% 22% 15% 20 10 27% 10% 2,700 11,200 Westvaco Chlorine .... No 339,362 1.00 1.52 1.46 147 
29% 32% 29 31% 20 34% 21% 2,000 7,100 CUM (GIG. .eck esse 30 192,000 1.50 4.19 4.09 3.26 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
20% 28% 183% 30% 15% 37 17% 41,200 114,700 Amer. Cyanamid “B” . 10 2,520,368  .45 91 2.09 1:97 
783% 91% 76 92 SO 124 #69 750 2,960 Celanese, 7% cum. Ist pfd. 100 148,179 8.53 8.95 22.32 24.47 
4 5% 3% 6% 3 15 3 1,300 2,800 Celluloid Corp. ........ 15 494.952 .... —2.73 —.92 —.80 
5% 6% 4% 12 6% 14% 10% 200 500 Courtauld’s Ltd. ....... £1 24,000,000 .29 ... 8.64% 8.30% 
5 7 5 9% 6 10 3% 1,000 3,000 Duval Texas Sulphur ... No 500,000 .... 71 .43 61 
30 41% 30 41% 27 47% 31 300 2,300 Heyden Chem. Co 100 149,643 1.50 2.07 3.94 3.56 
94% 117 118% $5 147% 77 6,600 26,800 Pittsburgh Plate Class lass. 25 =. 2,142,443 1.75 3.00 8.53 7.15 
93 113% 83 Hh a 543% 72% 4,450 14,900 Sherwin Williams ...... 25 638,927 2.50 2.43 8.76 8.04 
110 11534 108% 114% 10 lia 106% 320 750 5% cum. pfd. ..... 50 132,189 5.00 8.76 45.50 41.44 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK aeniheee 
135 167 135 167 121% 179 115 75 485 Pennsylvania Salt ..... 50 150,000 4.50 6.90 11.79 8.87 
PRICE RANGE ——___ Out- 
April 1939 1938 1937 Bonds Date Int. Int. standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE April 1939 1939 
102% 103% 10034 10534 99% 109% 99 391,000 1,242,000 Amer. I. G. Chem. Conv................. 1949 5% M-N_— $25,300,000 
22 «26.9 38 «=. 25% «42%hs 23 37,000 283,000 Anglo Chilean Nitrate inc. deb. ........... 1967 4%-5 J 12,067,000 
107 10834 106% 106% 102% 102% 100% 8,000 35000 “Thaw (GMEENIGA. cc. sec s6 beccccoseecnuc 1951 3 J-D 5,000,000 
100 102% 99% 102% 100 102 98% 16,000 37,000 Int. Agric. Corp. Ist Coll tr. stpd. to 1942 1942 5 M-N 5,633,000 
22 27% 21% 35% 24% 35% 21% 78,000 480,000 Lautaro Nitrate n inc. deb. .............. 1975 4 J-D 30,500, 7000 
28 35) 28) 35% 24% 25% 20% 3,000 MOO: CEM ENOMEED 5 5 craic ci isiv.e'c.Gh.0 toa is dels wwe be 1948 §866 A-D 1,500,000 € 
105% 105% 103% 105 96% 102 93 293,000 1,510,000 Shell Union Oil ................0cc0e eee 1951 3% M-S__ 58,800,000 4 
103% 105 10234 104% 90% 102% 94 TORO 45200 VMUV SOON. 0's 5 date scarcn cached veces eus 1951 4 + 9,000,000 
105 106% 103% 105% 100 102 95 300,000 1,038,000 Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) deb. ...... 1961 3 f 85,000,000 
103% 105 103 1030 «698 ~—(tww.C#w 342,000 949,000 Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) deb. ...... 1953 2% {2 50,000,000 
103 103 101% 103 95 105 93% 34.000 75,000 Tenn. Gord. Get OR” oasoc ccc. c ee caeis 1944 6 -S 1,600,000 
107 10854 10534 107% 103% 10534 100 RIR000  ~ L:I7BIN00 eras Corn... os cs 6 dosiekas cc desatnwas oc 1951 3% re 60,000,000 
100 103% 96 101 7 411 81 42,000 281,000 Vanadium Corp. conv. ............-c0eee 1941 5 -O 2,800,000 
* Paid in 1938, including extras but excluding dividends paid in stock. ** For either fiscal or calendar year. 
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Pyroxylin-Coated Textiles 

Monthly statistics relating to pyroxylin- 
coated textiles, based on data furnished by 
the Bureau of the Census, from 20 manu- 
facturers comprising nearly the entire 
industry, are given in the table below. 
Monthly and annual figures are given for 
each of the years 1938 and 1937, as well 
as annual totals for 1936. The data in- 
clude products manufactured by spreading 
nitro-cellulose or pyroxylin preparations, 
either singly or in combination, with other 
materials, upon grey goods, such as sheet- 
ings, drills, sateens, and moleskins. The 
classification “Light goods,” as used here, 
refers to sheetings, and “Heavy goods,” to 
drills, sateens, broken twills, ducks, and 
moleskins. 


Cellulose Plastics 

Monthly statistics pertinent to cellulose 
plastics, based on data furnished by 10 
manufacturers, are given on the next page. 
Monthly and annual figures are included 
for each of the years 1938 and 1937, as 
well as annual totals for 1936. The classi- 
fications of cellulose plastic products are 
entitled “Sheets, rods, and tubes,” and 
the data are separated into two major 
categories, “Nitro-cellulose” and “Cellu- 
lose acetate,” according to the origin of 
the cellulose plastic material. All data 
have been supplied by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

During ’38, cellulose plastic production 
recovered but little from the severe slump 
of the Fall of ’37; output during Fall 
’38, however, set a maximum for that 


year, in light of nc averages. Total 
outputs of both nitro-cellulose and cellu- 
lose acetate plastic products fell to 53% 
of the ’37 figures; exports of film scrap 
and cellulose acetate products (sheets, 
rods, and tubes) both fell to about 31% 
of the ’37 level, pyroxylin materials 
(sheets, rods, and tubes) dropping to 56% 
of that level. 

a PYROXYLIN-COATED TEXTILES 


UNFILLED ORDERS 
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Bureau of the Census 


In ’38, cellulose acetate products totaled 
6,830,506 Ibs., compared with °37’s 13,- 
235,062 and ’36’s 13,036,497 lbs. Nitro- 
cellulose products totaled 9,487,926 Ibs., as 
against the previous year’s 17,722,309 and 
°36’s 16,934,850 Ibs. Losses in plastics 
followed the downward trend in automo- 
bile production which fell to about 55% 


Cellulose Plastics 
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of the °37 level; both industries found 
their low, almost simultaneously, 
the summer season. 


during 


Molding Compositions 

Molding compositions (cellulose ace- 
tate materials) introduced the only opti- 
mistic note into ’38’s analysis, in that they 
have found a permanent place on the 
schedules of the Department of Com- 
merce; the production amounted to 7,394,- 
291 lbs., comparing with like plastics to- 
tals most favorably. In the future, mold- 
ing compositions are certain to make sub- 
stantial and permanent gains if they do 
not actually encroach upon the present 
markets for extruded shapes. 

Polyvinyl acetal resins were introduced 
into the industry during ’38. Fall saw 
the opening of the new Indian Orchard, 
Mass., plant operated by Shawinigan Res- 
ins Corporation, jointly owned by Shaw- 
inigan Chemicals, Ltd., and Monsanto. 
Here is produced a highly successful vinyl 
acetate sheet now being used by glass and 
motor car manufacturers. 


Outlook in °39 


Most recent ’39 production figures 
would indicate a somewhat stronger trend 
in plastics which, if it should continue 
throughout the balance of the will 
boost this year’s totals perhaps 25%-35% 
over those of °38. Automobile manu- 
facturers’ demands for interior fittings of 
plastic materials, may be expected to in- 
crease as the season develops. 

To make long range prognostications in 
this field is all but impossible, inasmuch 


year, 





























PYROXYLIN-COATED TEXTILES 
Summary for 1938, 1937* 
———_———Light Goods— R Heavy Goods————_—_— 
f Shipments———_, Unfilled -———Shipments———_, Unfilled Pyroxylin 
Year and Linear orders+ Linear orders} spreadt 

Month yards Value (Linear yards) yards Value (Linear yards) (Pounds) 
GOnGGry FOGG os... sa eicscew cs 1,887,686 $435,543 1,216,079 1,378,516 $779,306 715,205 3,541,844 
ROWNOBEVS ioc sc clsooed 2,575,661 600,275 1,187,546 1,511,615 845,983 835,124 4,258,768 
NOI ace fen bs eee wai s ewer 2,827,462 641,462 1,167,336 1,836,874 1,005,242 696,876 4,837,163 
PN lo oe Sk oraa ees eee 2,596,269 597,067 991,291 1,640,483 922,866 585,747 4,334,623 
WRN Og Big oes KORO ween Ot 2,558,834 576,676 1,005,225 1,513,237 818,227 548,400 4,149,846 
Po eR ee a ar eee er cee 2,144,974 487,322 1,102,289 1,289,869 702,595 599,851 3,355,209 
MUNI Gh sax dade Ore ale ie) k andec one 2,328,065 516,521 1,128,567 1,428,773 780,445 690,433 3,862,285 
MUR fo hoss:s- Ae osha Beas 2,481,176 583,013 1,086,381 1,905,767 1,030,087 766,308 4,815,305 
LS , 2,426,910 556,192 1,411,707 1,910,165 1,020,609 755,705 4,957,411 
MUIR GAR cit res hy ah ee 2,539,528 588,748 1,202,048 1,943,776 1,007,547 683,067 4,902,740 
MINE ood in: Sore datacentre 2,524,659 570,420 1,229,104 1,608,956 789,535 658,808 4,263,377 
RPOUU ajc lekaccwecaeasee: 2,711,664 595,566 1,315,463 1,839,537 930,794 829,438 4,692,244 
ro re 29,602,888 CTOGeee kon eedkc 19, 807, 568 pO a 51, 970, 815 
VOUGEDY T96T occ rscsbdie wr eres 3,515,383 857,353 2,624,404 2,102,800 1,162,096 1,485,159 5,964,572 
WEED? S55, sb arclale stew eee ov Sars 3,664,189 889,254 3,303,549 2,142,082 1,162,402 1,427,190 6,498,204 
Ee eee aera eed aa 4,769,506 1,131,224 3,684,661 2,642,703 1,509,959 1,422,112 7,803,471 
SIE eae lns ce a6 ee Gale won ewe & 4,314,429 1,068,680 3,167,594 2,451,581 1,432,206 1,246,606 7,155,521 
WES Sag GoW oa BENG RO oR RRR 3,664,620 912,292 2,032,950 2,062,580 1,197,560 842,766 5,555,434 
SE ene aca gt one re OR aS 3,146,915 816,639 2,082,970 1,870,658 1,016,261 803,249 4,957,803 
PEN hn eid’ ola code Vee aie ae 2,631,155 656,387 1,835,714 1,489,980 877,961 1,188,656 4,316,537 
Po RR ener te een ere eee 2,778,419 746,697 1.464,420 2,025,340 1,171,500 1,252,847 5,981,611 
POUMEIOMEE “a ciicsasc sede emcee 2,956,369 756,848 1,944,843 2,005,416 1,154,578 1,234,382 5,481,218 
wc MRR abr arene Seneierear sy 2,788,158 702,690 1,512,893 1,828,913 1,009,909 1,071,281 4,944,517 
PUI 26. oe hg eS o Soeie  TRS 2,257,102 576,741 1.098,540 1,351,82 704,180 632,158 3,762,146 
ONG? (aot ie es ee mowenes 1,890,806 465,789 887,324 1,280,338 683,888 656,875 3,365,894 
OUNE CU WOEE) cbiaictidewase 38,377,051 9, 580, 594 Via cals 23 254,214 13, 082, 500 ee reey ees 65,786,928 
Total (Year) 1936 ..... 35, 913, 618 8, 811, 890 week aera 21, 807, 010 12,077, 222 Rain ee 62,163, 474 
* Source: Dept. of Commerce, Bavea au of the Census. f Orders o “ hand at the ‘close. of the current month (reported in yards only) 

exclusive of contracts with shipping dates unspecified. tt Based on 1 lb. of gun cotton to 7 lbs. of solvent, making an 8-lb. jelly 
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Fertilizer & Fertilizer Materials, 1938 


U. S. Phosphate Rock—p. 16 





Phosphate Rock in 1938 


Salient Statistics of The Phosphate-Rock Industry in the U. S., 1937-38 


: 1937 1938 
Retreating from the 3rd unsuccessful Value at mines Value at mines 
attempt in the past 3 decades to penetrate ‘ ; Long tons Total Average Long tons Total Average 
<a : , Production (mined) ...... 4,261,416 (1) (1) 3,860,476 (1) (1) 
decisively its apparently well-established Sold or used by producers: 
‘ene Pee : lorida: 
4-million-ton ceiling, shipments of domes- Land pebble .......... 2.872.413 $8,600,512 $2.99 2,528,808 $7,993,665 $3.16 
: ai 000 WRU “FOCI Secvoes ss 60,256 200.271 3.32 53,479 178,093 3.38 
tic rock fell off, in "38, about 200, long Hard rock |.......... 64.151 342.202 5.33 125.048 543.959 4.35 
tons. For 30 years domestic rock ship- Total, Florida ...... 2,996,820 9,142.985 3.05 2,707,335 8,715,717 3.22 
COUNOMEOU Si civic ss oo sc 825.099 3.343.108 4.05 899,298 3,725,601 4.14 
ments have fluctuated between a lower Mea es fous es oleic 83,436 356,037 4.27 66,014 296,595 4.49 
. MORINNMN its boo o cs sess 50,834 138,138 2.62 66,491 155.917 2.34 
limit of 2,000,000 tons and a top of South Carolina ......... Lae sane a 100 350 3.50 
4,000,000 tons, their horizontal trend line Virginia ...... wotwesteee (2) (2) (2) (2 (2 (2) 
< . Total, United 
being roughly 3,000,000 tons. Notwith- ; SEC ae he 8,956,189 12,975,268 3.28 38,739.238 12,894,180 3.45 
leis WRDCREEM Bre Nara sila tcc 13,4004 115.9264 8.65 7.0064 80,5394 11.50 
standing immense reserves, an excess of —— ee ey got 1.052,8025 5,818,2315 5.58 1,140,8415 6,637,6385 5.82 
: : zs Apparent consumption® ..... 2,916,787 (1) (1) 2,605,403 (1) (1) 
productive capacity, and an adequate sup Stocks tn prodacers’ hands. 
ply of labor, growth of the industry has Dec, 31: 
b tik bagi Litieed ENON 58 es i Ne 6 Basco 1,344,000 (1) (1) 1,285,000 (1) (1) 
een checke y a seemingly stabiliz ee Ae re eee 236,000 (1) (1) 224,000 (1) (1) 
: RNG fev cebass baviokes 2,000 (1) (1) 3.000 (1) (1) 
export and domestic demand. Total stocks ........ 1,582,000 (1) (1) 1,512,000 (1) (1) 


Shipments, 3,739,238 Tons in °38 


Shipments from American mines in ’38, 
as reported by producers to the Bureau 
of Mines, totaled 3,739,238 long tons val- 
ued at $12,894,180, Exports rose slightly 


1 Figures not available; 2 Virginia included with Tennessee: * Includes sintered matrix: 


‘Market value (or price) at port and time of exportation to the U. S.: 


5 Valne at port of 


exportation; ® Quantity sold or used by producers plus imports minus exports. 





Phosphate Rock Sold or Used by Producers in the U. S., 1937-1938, by 


Grades, Uses and Classes of Consumers. 


: 1937 1938 
to 1,140,841 long tons, less than a third Grades—B.P.L.1 content (per cent.) : Long tons Value Long tons Value 
: Below 60 ... ia 319,584 (2) 450,858 (2) 

of the total shipments, and were valued 60 to 66 : 6817 (2) 100 (2) 

at $6,637,638, more than half of the value 68 basis, 66 minimum 468,846 (2) 378,847 (2) 
: ‘ z 70 minimum 408,105 (2) 387,501 (2) 

of the entire production. Imports were = 72 minimum ee 959.628 (2) 904.701 (2) 

only 7,006 long tons, valued at $80,539, = basis, 74 minimum ......... i 914,664 (2) 

° : © minimum ele eee . 1,039,383 (2) 

coming principally from Curacao and tpt l 

French Oceania. The apparent quantity 77 minimum ............. | 330,949 (2) 327,951 (2) 

of rock available for domestic consump- Above 85 (apatite) (3) (2) (3) (2) 

tion in 38, 2,605,403 long tons, was there- Undistributed® ............ 423,177 (2) 374,616 (2) 


fore about 300,000 tons less than in ’37, 
contra-indicating any increase in the rate 


3,956,189 


$12,975,268 


3,739,238 $12,894,180 


: : : Uses: 
of increase of domestic consumption, and Superphosphates ...............%... 2,391,245 (2) 2,074,779 (2) 
confirming th ecreasi ae Phosphates, phosphoric acid, and fer- 

g the d easing rate indicated souhebiotan ......... fae kates 492,805 (2) 443,086 (2) 
by the Bureau of Mines’ logistic curve as Direct application to soil .... 85,133 (2) 83,069 (2) 
ublished in Mineral r : re GRREM MEIN i oss 'w are area sven’ 44,522 (2) 24,746 (2) 
Pp : : tin - Yea book 1938 Stock and poultry feed ....... 3,324 (2) 5,904 (2) 
Mined production, shipments, imports, Uae. .... cece cndcescs 939,160 (2) 1,107,654 (2) 
domestic consumption, and stocks were 3,956,189 3,739,238 $12,894,180 


less in ’38 than in ’37. Exports, on the 
other hand, increased both in quantity and 


Classes of Consumers: 


$12,975,268 





si Affiliated companies ............ 967,395 2,994,554 959,717 3,182,569 
value, and consequently, total shipments Other domestic consumers 2,066,241 6,087,249 1,679,615 5,291,308 
in ’38 were only 5% less in quantity and PEE occ cisweneuewenuaeniees 922,553 3,893,465 1,099,906 4,420,303 
only 1% less in value than in ’37, average 3,956,189 $12,975,268 3.739,238 $12,894,180 


value rising from $3.28 per ton in 1937 to 
$3.45 in ’38. Decline in the Florida land- 
pebble shipments more than counterbal- 
anced increases in the Florida hard-rock 
phosphate and Tennessee brown-rock 
phosphate industries. Bulk superphos- 
phate production dropped from 4,429,767 
short tons in ’37, to 3,575,588 tons in ’38, 
reversing a previously rising trend. Sales 
of rock for superphosphate production as 
reported by producers were likewise down 
from 737. 

Domestic quotations for the different 
grades of rock were unchanged through- 
out the year, but in January, ’39, a 

slight increase in the price for land peb- 
ble of the 68% B.P.L. grade was reported 
with larger decreases in the prices for the 
higher grades of land pebble. Such quo- 
tations, however, have been purely nom- 
inal for several years, actual sales being 
made mostly under contract. 


May, ‘39: XLIV, 5, Part 2 





1 Bone phosphate of lime; 2Figures not available; *Included under ‘‘Undistributed”; Bureau of 


Mines not at liberty to publish figures; ‘Includes grades B.P.L. content between 68 and 70; 71; 


between 73 and 74; 78; 78/76; and above 85 per cent.; also dust, B.P.L. 


5Includes exports, 


content not known; 


some calcined phosphate, as well as phosphatic materials used in pig-iron blast 


furnaces, in the manufacture of concentrated fertilizers, as filler in asphalt mixtures, and as foundry 
facings; “As reported to the Bureau of Mines by producers (exclusive of exports by dealers, etc.). 





Florida Reserves Larger Than 
Supposed 


Billions of tons of phosphate rock are 
now believed to exist in Florida. Testi- 
mony before the Congressional Investi- 
gating Committee brought out data indi- 
cating that reserves in Florida were much 
larger than heretofore published, probably 
reaching several billion tons where only a 
few hundred million tons had been con- 
sidered to exist. The extensive Tertiary 
Hawthorne formation underlying the 
land-pebble field was shown to carry 
high-grade phosphate rock in several 
places. 


Chemical Industries 


In 1938, shipments of rock in Tennessee 
once more exceeded all previous records, 
both in quantity and value. 

Early in July ’38, the Dept. of the 
Interior announced the suspension of all 
activities in connection with the granting 
of leases or use permits for the mining 
of phosphate rock on the public domain 
under the act of Feb. 16, 1920 (41 Stat. 
437), thereby forestalling speculative ap- 
plications pending investigation by Con- 
gress of the adequacy and use of the phos- 
phate resources of the U. S. pursuant to 
the message of President Roosevelt dated 
May 20, 1938, and Senate Joint Resclu- 
tion 298, approved June 16, 1938. 
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Agricultural Chemicals 


Fertilizer, manufactured from peat and ammonium sulfate by heating 
above 250 deg. C. at atmospheric pressure. No. 2,150,164. Sheldon B. 
army and John W. Corey, to The Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, 

ich, 

Formulation an insecticide from a cuprous xanthate and a lower dialkyl 
xanthogen. No. 2,150,759. Roscoe H. Carter, Washington, D. C., to 
free use of the Public in the United States. 


Cellulose 
Process for regeneration of cellulose scrap. No. 2,150,205. Paul 
Boyd Cochran, Parlin, N. J., Maurice Valentine Hitt, Wilmington, Del. 


and Leland Van Taylor, Raritan Township, Middlesex County, N. J., 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation of cellulose esters from wood pulp. Nos. 2,150,689-90. 
Carl J. Malm to Eastman Kodak Co., both of Rochester, N. Y 

Production conversion products from cellulosic materials, wherein the 
latter are treated with derivatives of isatoic anhydride; such derivatives 
to contain one or more aliphatic, cyclo- or aromatic-aliphatic radicles of 
at least 7 carbon atoms, No. 2,150,968. Fritz Guenther, Ludwigshafen- 
on-the-Rhine, Hans Haussmann, Mannheim, and Wolfgang Alt, Ludwig- 
shafen-on-the-Rhine, Germany, to I. G. Farbenindustrie ‘Aktiengesellschaft, 
Frank fort-on-the- Main, Germany. 

Process treating cellulosic matter. Material, under high temperature 
and pressure in presence of methane, is converted into hydrocarbons, 
recoverable in a continuous process. No. 2,151,166. Eulampiu Slati- 
neanu to Gewerkschaft, Auguste, both of Oberhausen, Germany. 

Preparation stable organic acid ester of cellulose; washing cellulose 
free of bisulfate-forming ions, drying and acylating it within non-corrosive 
walls, with acylating reagents including a sulfuric acid catalyst, in which 
bisulfate-forming ions which are 7 in the esterification mixture are 
completely absent. No, 2,152,071. Carl J. Malm, to Eastman Kodak Co., 
both of Rochester, N. Y. 


Chemical Specialty 


A glue, consisting of a vegetable protein material, a sulfur_derivative 
of carbonic acid, casein, and a small quantity of caustic soda. No. 2,150,- 
175. Irving F. Laucks and Glenn Davidson, to I. F. Laucks, Inc., all of 
Seattle, Wash. 

Lubricant, containing a small amount of an oil-soluble chlorinated 
phenyl alkane. No. 2,150,177. Bert H. Lincoln and Gordon D. Byrkit, 
Ponca City, Okla., to The Lubri-Zol Development Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treatment of plywoods with a thin solution of heat- polymerized eleo- 
stearic acid in a solvent immiscible with water. The film so formed 
penetrates 0.0002 to 0.005 inch, and is selectively absorbed by the soft- 
grain portions, whereby they acquire a surface hardness comparable to 
that of the hard-grain matter which does not tend to become coated. 
No. 2,150,188. Hugh Fleanor Rippey, Auburn, and Theodore Williams 
Dike, Seattle, Wash., to I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle. Wash. 

Preparation of lubricant containing small amount soluble isocyanide 
-ompound. No. 2,150,400. Raphael Rosen, Cranford, N. J.,.to Standard 
Oil. Development Co. . ‘of, Delaware. 

Preparation of rubber antioxidants, from nitrogen compounds of the 
furan series, Nos. 2,150,421-25. Howard I. Cramer, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

A wood-preservative emulsion, of Stockholm tar 
moss and Hottentot fig leaves. No. 2,150,436. 
Pietermanritzburg, Natal, Union of South Africa. 

A water-resistant adhesive, comprising principally dried milk, 
salts, and acid-casein. No. 2,150,849. George M. Shisler 
Bergey to The Perkins Glue Co., all of Lonel Pa. 

Metal cleaning mixture, comprising powdered zinc, 
reagents of lower melting point than said metals; 
ing on metal surfaces. No, 2,151,217. John L. Lehman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lubricant for cold-working metal. Product consists of a petroleum 
lubricant base, containing an oil-soluble metallic soap to retard deposition 
of gum stain from the oil. No. 2,151,285. Norbert F. Toussaint, to 
Gulf Research & Development Co., both of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lubricant for tin-coated containers, Oil contains a mineral lubricating 
base, a small quantity of . phosphorous acid ester, and a trace of soluble 
organic amine. No. 2,151,300. Robert C. Moran, Wenonah, and Alfred 
P. Kozacik, Woodbury, N. J., to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York 
City. 

Cutting oil, containing colloidal sulfur dispersed in a mineral oil base. 
No. 2.151,585. Bertold Buxbaum, Berlin, Germany. 

Pre -paration of grease base, wherein a fatty acid soap is dissolved in 
a mineral oil base containing a compound with hydroxyl group attached, 
to ensure complete solution of the soap. No. 2,151,641. Latimer D. 
Myers to Emery Industries, Inc., both of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

An insecticide, fungicide and. bactericide composition, containing an 
effective amount of an epoxide of an unsaturated organic compound 
having more than one multiple bond. No. 2,152,003. Adrianus Johannes 
van Peski and Johan Marius Hoeffelman, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to 
Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

An aqueous wood preserving liquid, which contains more than 0.6% 
sodium silicofluoride and is stable at. ordinary room temperature; zinc 
chloride dissolved in | being contained also. No. 2,152,160. Desider 
Steinherz, Great Neck, N 

Insecticide; manufacture nicotine tannate in concentrated form by react- 
ing nicotine ‘and tannin in an aqueous medium in presence of non-tannin 
constituents of quebracho extract. No. 2,152.236. Charles H. Batchelder, 
Hamden, Conn. 

Preparation wetting agents and detergents. No. 2,152,292. Adrianus 
Johannes van Peski and Anton Johan Tulleners, Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Compound for treating steel wire or rod preparatory to a die drawing 
operation thereon, being a liquid body having uniformly dispersed therein 
lime, a protein dispersing agent, and a lubricant. No. 2,152,396. Robert 
C. Williams, to Ironsides Co., both of Columbus, Ohio. 

Embalming fluid; a desiccating ee which upon taking up water 
liberates carbon dioxide, comprising an anhydrous-acidic desiccating agent 
and a compound from the group of alkali and alkaline earth carbonates 
and bicarbonates. No. 2,152,484. Hilton Ira Jones, Wilmette, IIl., to 


Naselmo Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Bleaching, washing, cleansing and rinsing agents. Otto 
Dusseldorf, Germany, to Henkel & Cie., G.m.b.H., Dusseldorf- 
Holthausen, Germany. 


Lind, 
A spark plug insulator made of recrystallized corundum and cerium 


and extracts of Irish 
George Arthur Fry, 


alkali 
and Elmer 


copper, tin, and 
for use prior to solder- 


No. 2,152,520. 
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oxide. No. 2,152,655. Taine G. McDougal, Albra H. Fessler, and 
Helen Blair Barlett, Flint. Mich., to General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

A spark plug insulator made by recrystallizing into a dense, non-porous 
structure aluminum oxide together with .5% or more of an inorganic 
compound of the group of manganese oxide, nickel oxide, and cobalt 
oxide. No. 2,152,656. Taine G. McDougal, Albra H. Fessler, and Karl 
Schwartzwalder, Flint, Mich., to General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich 

Preparation plaster comprising an inorganic cementitious material and 


the primary, monomeric reaction »roduct of an aldehyde and a_ urea. 
No. 2,152,670. Richard Stanley Shutt, Chicago, Ill., to du Pont, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Manufacture lubricant from a mineral lubricating oil and a condensa- 
tion product of an aliphatic polycarboxylic acid and a_ polyhydroxy 
alcohol; condensation product having molecular weight over 1200, being 


present in amount sufficient to raise the viscosity index of the lubricating 

oil. No, 2,152,683. Egon Eichwald, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell 

Development Co: San Francisco, Calif. 
Production spray-dried product. No. 


soap 
Burkhart, Baltimore, Md., and Eugene T. Marceau, 


2,152,783. William H. 
Maplewood, N. 


to Hacker Products Corp., a corp. of New Jersey. ; 
Manufacture fluorescent lithographing ink, No. 2,152,856. Joseph 
Lyman Switzer, Berkeley, Calif. 


Production lubricating oil having a low Conradson carbon residue, No. 
2,153,116. Egon Eichwald, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell Develop- 
ment Co., San Francisco, Calif, 


Lubricating composition consisting of a mineral oil of lubricating 


viscosity as a continuous menstruum and a small amount of an alkaloid 
of the quinone group. No. 2,153,121. John M. Musselman, to Standard 
Oil Co., both of Cleveland, Ohio, 


Rubbing wax made from an aqueous emulsion of a dispersion of car- 
nauba wax in a hydrocarbon distillate having a boiling range of 360- 
500° F., and a flash point of about 140° F., and a water-insoluble emul- 
sifier. No. 2,153,161. Abraham Shapiro, Chicago, III. 


Preparation wetting agents and detergents, using a cracked paraffinic 
petroleum fraction in process. No. 2,153,286. William JT. Sweeney, 
Baton Rouge, La., to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of Del. 


Extreme pressure lubricating composition, comprising lubricating oil, 
the film strength of which has been increased by inclusion of a halogen- 
bearing dibenzyl disulfide. No. 2,153,482. Carl F. Prutton, Cleveland 
Hts., Ohio, to Lubri-Zol Development Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lubricant for use where high unit pressures are combined 


high 
rubbing speeds, 


comprising a mineral lubricating oil and the reaction 


with 


product obtained by reacting chlorinated petroleum naphtha with potas- 
sium ethyl xanthate, said reaction product containing sulfur in form of 
xanthate, and a residual amount of chlorine. No. 2,153,495. Henry G. 


Berger, Woodbury, Robert C. Moran, Wenonah, ‘and Francis M. 

Woodbury, N. J., to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York City. 
Extreme pressure lubricant, comprising a mineral lubricating oil and 

a product obtained by chemically substituting a part only of the chlorine 


Seger, 


in a chlorinated aliphatic material with a thiocarbonate group. No. 2,153,- 
496. Henry G. Berger, Woodbury, Robert C. Moran, Wenonah, and 
Francis M. Seger, Pitman, N. J., to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York 
City. 


Adhesive for cellulosic coatings, comprising gelatin, a sugar, and a 


methylene citric acid-glycerol resin. No. 2,153,584. William Henry Moss, 
London, Eng., to Celanese Corp. of America., a corp. of Del. 
Manufacture floor covering. wherein a felt base is impregnated with 


hituminous material, and backed with a fire resistant pliable rosin coating 


rey Lee rubber, rosin, metal pigments, and a silicate binder. No. 
2,153,72 


Robert H. Pohl, Newark, N. J., to Sloane-Blabon Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lubricant for working sheet metal, No. 2,153,811. Harley A. Mont- 


gomery, Highland Park, Mich. 

Preservative paint containing fungicidal pentachlorophenol. No. 2,153,- 
bre Lindiey E. Mills, to The Dow Chemical Co., both of Midland, 
1icn. 

Preservative paint containing a fungicidal polychloro halo-phenol. No. 
2,153,842. Lindley E, Mills, to The Dow Chemical Co., both of Mid- 
land, Mich. 

A errs cement roofing material impregnated with bituminous matter. 
No. 2,153,887. Harold W. Greider, by’ age a — George A. Fasold, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Philip Carey Mfg. Co., of Ohio. 

Rubber vulcanizer, wherein the operation is performed in presence of 


onilino-phenvlimino-napthoquinone. No. 2,153,956. Albert M. Clifford, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Philip Carey Mfo. Co., of Ohio. 

A non-corrosive antifreeze, containing an alcohol and a chlorate or 
nitrite. No, 2,153,961. Headlee Lamprey, Kenmore, N. Y., to Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corp., of New York. 

Lubricant, for internal combustion engines. containing less than 1% 
of an organic polysulfide. No. 2.153.973. Raphael Rosen, Cranford, and 


Robert M. Thomas, Elizabeth, N. J., 
a corp. of Del. 


to Standard Oil Development Co., 
o 
Porcelain mixture for 


insulators of composition 90°, alumina, 4% 


clay, 3% lithia, and 3% magnesia. No. 2,154.069. Albra H. Fessler. 
Flint, Mich., and Hans Navratiel, Lanf. near Nuremberg, 


' Germany. 
Printing ink, formulated from an isobutylene polymer (M. W. 


12,000) and a coloring material. No. 2,154,089. 
to Standard Oil Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 

Lubricating oils for bearing alloys, containing various mercapto-benzo- 
thiazoles. No. 2,154.096-8. Clarence M. Loane, Hammond, Ind., to 
Standard Oil Co., Chicago, III. 

Electrical insulating compound of low hysteresis losses, 
number of cyclic organicals, each of substantially zero 
No. 2,154,138. Helge Rost. Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 

Wood preservatives of the fungicidal group of chlorinated phenols and 
naphthols and closely-related derivatives thereof. No. 2,154,173. Frank 
H. Lyons, Milwaukee, Wis., to E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Method manufacturing bonded abrasive. by incorporating abrasive ma- 
terial with a solvent-softenable binder and subjecting the shaped mass to 
vapors, under pressure, of a solvent for said binder, to effect complete 
bonding. No. 2,154,185. Norman P. Robie, to The Carborundum Co., 
both of Niagara Falls, N. Y 

decalcomania, comprising a 
resin and a plasticizer, 


1,000- 
Endocen H. Hillman, 


comprising a 
electric moment. 


backing compounded mainly of vinyl 
together with an overlying transferable film; the 
part of the latter in contact with the coating possessing little affinity for 
same, and the exposed surface “ the film being largely of ‘“‘phenac”’ 
resin and ethyl cellulose. No. 2,154,198. John B. Carr, Detroit, Mich., 
and Harry C. Rathke, Chicago, Ill., to The Meyer-Cord Co., of Ill 

Lithographic plate comprising water- repellent paper base coated with 
a casein, silicious clay, and formaldehyde composition. No. 2,154,219. 
Joe V. R. Sheperd, Needham, Mass. 

Solution for fire- ee foam generation, comprising the fol- 
lowing: wetting agent (about 13%). albumen degradation product (at 
least 20%), and the balance a pits La of water and hydrophylic solvent. 
No. 2,154,231. Karl Daimler and Max Paquin, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
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and Walter Riedelsberger, Bad Soden, Germany, to I. G. Farbenindustrie 
Aktiengesellschaft, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Refractory compound, comprising a carboniferous material bonded with 
an oxide of copper. No. 2,154,271. Francis Whitson Higgins, Hale, 
Eng., to The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Filling-compound for bushings intended for electrical insulators, com- 
prising an asphalt, a petroleum oil, and a chlorinated hydrocarbon possess- 
ing at ordinary temperatures _a non-crystalline, glassy structure. No. 
2,154,276. Leon McCulloch, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. : 

A refractory, formulated by adding about 1% alkaline earth halide to 
bath of molten alumina. No. 2,154,318. Raymond C. Benner and Henry 
N. Baumann, Jr., to The Carborundum Co., all of Niagara Falls, N. 

Casein paint formula, incorporating in aqueous paste form: casein and 
a pigment reactive therewith, an alkaline casein solvent, and an amphoteric 
metal salt as stabilizer. No. 2,154,362. Herman A. Scholz, Oak Park, 
Ill., to United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, IIl. F 

A barium soap grease, comprising fatty materials and barium hydroxide, 
which are heated together (300-400 deg. F.) while adding a mineral oil 
solvent extracting out the soap as formed. No. 2,154,383. Thomas E. 
Ott, Berkeley, Philip S. Clarke, Richmond. and Claude H. Van Mar- 
ter, Berkeley, Calif., to Union Oil Co. of Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 

A casein solution, characterized by its stability and uniform viscosity 
over long periods of time, having a pH of 8.0-9.0. Nos. 2,154,400-1. Carl 
Iddings, Staten Island, N. Y., to the Muralo Co., Inc., of New York. 


Coal Tar Chemicals 


Preparation of arylene benzanilides. No. 2,150,190. Swanie Siguard 
Rossander and Herman Wischman Mathieu, to E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., all of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation alpha-aryl phthalides. No. 2,150,595. Paul R. Austin, 
Wilmington, and Paul L. Salzberg, Carrcroft, Del., to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation of tertiary amines from anilines. No. 2,150,832. Walker 
M. Hinman, Winnetka, and Walter G. Hollmann, Chicago, Ill., to The 
Frederick Post Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Preparation tertiary alkyl phenols. No. 2,150,920. Mortimer T. Har- 
vey, East Orange, N. J., to The Harvel Corporation, of N. J. 

Preparation of 3,4-dihydroxyphenylaminopropanols. No. 2,151,459. 
Max Bockmuhl, Gustav Ehrhart, and Leonhard Stein, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany, to Winthrop Chemical Co., New York City. 

: “‘“¢ sm of arylnitroalkanols. No. 2,151,517. Jonas Kamlet, Brook- 
yn, 

Preparation of arylamino-aryloxy-hydroxy-anthraquinones. No. 2,151,- 
634. Edwin C. Buxbaum, Shorewood, Wisc., to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation of 6,6’-dichloro-1,1’-dianthrimide. No. 2,151,635. Wil- 
liam Dettwyler, Milwaukee, Wis., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Production tri-(4-tertiary-alkyl-1,2-phenylene) phosphates. No. 2,151,- 
680. Edgar C. Britton and Clarence L. Moyle, to Dow Chemical Co., 
all of Midland, Mich. 

Preparation acetoacetyl amides. No. 2,152,132. Albert _B. Boese, Jr., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York City. 

Preparation di(arylamino)-anthraquinones. No. 2,152,191. Wilbert 
A. Herrett, Hamburg, N. Y., to National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York City. 

Production compound of the anthraquinone series having at least one 
group -NH-C.Hy-CO-X; X being a radical selected from the class of 
hydrogen and the alkyl and mononuclear unsubstituted aryl groups. No. 
2,152,480. Heinrich Hopff, Helmut Eichel, and Adolf Diebold, Ludwigs- 
hafen-on-Rhine, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Production dianthrapyridones. No. 2,152,519. Rudolf Lesser, Berlin, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Preparation acetoacetyl aromatic acid amides. Nos. 2,151,786-7. Albert 
B. Boese, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
New York City. 

Preparation solution of an alkali metal polynuclear phenolate in a 
solvent having as its major component a heterocyclic ether containing 
ring systems included in the group of 1,3-dioxane, 1,4-dioxane, 1,3-dioxene. 
1,4-dioxene, and 1,4-dioxine; reacting polynuclear phenol and an alkali 
metal hydroxide in the solvent. No. 2,152,851. Hans Z. Lecher, Plain- 
field, and Mario Scalera, Somerville, N. J., to Calco Chemical Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J. 

Preparation iso-dibenzanthrone from compounds of the class of Bz-1, 
Bz-1’ -dibenzanthronyl selenide and Bzl, Bz-1’ -dibenzanthronyl sulfide, 
wherein the selenide and sulfide are prepared in alcoholic medium. No. 
hr Melvin A. Perkins, Milwaukee, Wis., to du Pont, Wilmington, 

el. 

Preparation of l-aryl-5-pyramolone-3-carboxylic acids. No. 2,153,615. 
Miles Augustinus Dahlen, Wilmington, Del., and Martin Edwin Fried- 
rich, Carney’s Point, N. J., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Preparation amino-acid derivatives. No. 2,153,707. Fritz Becherer 
and Martin Iselin, Riehen, near Basel, and Jakob Bindler, Basel, Switz- 
erland, to J. R. Geigy, S. A., Basel, Switzerland. 

Method purifying aryl amines. No. 2,153,960. Russell L. Jenkins, 
Anniston, Ala., to Monsanto Chemical Co., of Del. 

Process manufacture N-vinyl compounds of heterocyclic nitrogen bases. 
No. 2,153,993. Walter Reppe, Ernst Keyssner, and Fritz Nicolai, Lud- 
wigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Germany, to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Preparation of dehydro-binaphthylene-di-imines. No. 2,153,994. Alfred 
Rieche, Wolfen, Kreis Bitterfeld, and Walter Rudolph, Bitterfeld, Ger- 
many, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York City. 

Preparation carbazole derivatives in presence of copper catalyst. No. 
2,154,176. Walter Mieg, Opladen, and Willy Burneleit, Cologne-Dietz, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

_ Process for preparation C-substituted phenols from petroleum distillates. 
No. 2,154,192. Alois Zinke, Graz, Austria, to Beck, Koller & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Preparation of para-amino-aryl sulfonamidoaryl-ortho-sulfonic acids 
No. 2,154,248. Elmore H. Northey, to The Calco Chemical Co., Ine., 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Coatings 


Alkaline coating for sheet steel, and method for applying same. No. 
2,150,777. Weston Morrill, Pittsfield, Mass., to General Electric Co.., 


Process for coating cement with alkaline zinc solution. No.» 2,150,789. 
George S. Smith, Oakland, Calif. 
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Coating for arc-welding electrodes, consisting of alumina, titania, silica, 
manganese carbonate, and sodium silicate. No. 2,150,925. Archibald P. 
Johnston, Altadena, Calif., to Standard Oil Co. of California, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Method forming protective coating on fabricated galvanized sheet. 
whereby mercury is applied to ruptures in the zinc coating after fabrica- 
tion, to form a protective amalgam. No. 2,150,929. Henry L. Kohler, to 
Andrew A. Kramer, both of Kansas City, Mo. : : 

Coating composition, drying as low as 190 deg. F., composing bodied 
tung oil and 0.5% hydroxy-diphenyl and 0.03% metallic drier based on the 
weight of tung oil. No. 2,151,006. Walter H. Beisler, Towson, Md., 
to Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, Md. ‘ : 

Mixed paint, comprising drying vehicle, pigment, circa 10% diatomace- 
ous earth, and from % to 2% water incorporated in the dry media. No. 
2,151,184. Elvin C. Burwell, Los Angeles, Calif., to The Evanston Co., 
a corp. of Nevada. ; . VEL ot 

Manufacture metal salt of the trihexosan-carboxylic acids; treating tri- 
hexosan in alkaline solution with an oxidizing agent and separating tri- 
hexosan-carboxylic acid thus produced in form of a sparingly soluble metal 
salt. No. 2,152,248. Marja Finkelsztejn, Paris, France, to Chemical 
Works formerly Sandoz, Basel, Switzerland. - 

Coating for hammered meta! finish, containing a finely-divided metal, 
drier, and solvent. No. 2,151,312. Guido Ariotti, Stamford, Conn., to 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. : P 

Coating composition for ferrous metals during storage and plastic 
deformation; comprises homogeneous mixture of fatty acids of degras and 
mineral oil. No. 2,151,353. Harley A. Montgomery, Highland Park, 
Mich. 

Liquid coating composition comprising boron nitride as a pigment and 
a vehicle of the class of drying oils, natural and synthetic resins, and 
cellulose derivatives. No. 2,152,536. Hugh S. Cooper, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, to Cooper Products, Cleveland, Ohio. aS 

Varnish composition comprising a solvent and a synthetic resin dissolved 
therein. No. 2,151,975. Harry Kline, Plainfield, N. J., to Bakelite Corp.. 
New York City. < ; ; : ae , 

Preparation an oil-resin composition dispersible in a liquid medium to 
form a coating composition drying by evaporation of liquid medium. No. 
2,152,633. William R. Catlow, Jr., and Harold F. Wakefield, Bloomfield, 
N. J., to Bakelite Corp., New York City. . : 

Composition for forming a continuous film suitable for coating paper, 
etc., made from a base material selected from group of gelatin and casein, 
a water-insoluble salt of a sulfonated vegetable oil in a state of submicro- 
scopic dispersion throughout composition, and water in ratio of 1 to 5 
parts for each part of the base material. No. 2,152,829. Peter A. van 
der Meulen, to John R. Ditmars, both of New Brunswick, N. J 

Production a firmly adherent coating of a powdered material on a sur- 
face such as a sheet of glass; first applying an etching solution to surface 
to form a gel therein to which the powder will adhere, then applying 
powdered material on the gel and drying surface. No. 2,152,991. Jack 
Alfred Viveash Fairbrother, Rugby, England, to General Electric Co.. 
a corp. of New York. ; . : . 

Composition obtained by compounding rubber with coal tar oil contain- 
ing monomethyl and dimethyl naphthalene fractions, and being free of oil 
constituents boiling above 300°C. No. 2.153,141. Karl H. Engel, West 
Englewood, N. J., to Barrett Co., New York City. . 

Production decorative material; first spraying film of Cellophane with 
a solution consisting of water, sulfonated castor oil, and glycerin. No. 
2,153,374. Samuel T. Kantor, to American Foil Corp., both of New 
York City. 

Composition for coating fruits and vegetables. No. 2,153,487. Jagan 
N. Sharma, West Los Angeles, Calif., to Food Machinery Corp., San 
Jose, Calif. ae ; : 

Preparation paints, varnishes, and enamels, containing drying or semi- 
drying oils; having present in the batch, during cooking, an organic ester 
of phosphorous acid. No. 2,153,512. Harold C. Cheetham, Phila., Pa., 
and William L. Evers, Woodbury, N. J., to Resinous Products & Chemical 
Co., Phila., Pa. } j 

Method applying coatings to rubber, balata, and like articles. No. 
2,153,525. Robert J. Snelling, Rochester, Pa., to Impervious Varnish Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 

Laminated plate glass, layers bound by water-soluble condensation prod- 
uct of a polybasic alcohol with one of the citric acid derivatives. No. 
2,153,585. William Henry Moss, London, Eng., to Celanese Corp. of 
America, a corp. of Del. 

Method coating zinc oxide particles with sodium sulfate. No. 2,153,687. 
Harlan A. Depew, Columbus, Ohio, to American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 

o., St. Louis, Mo. 

Insulated wire coating, wherein a coat of polyvinyl acetal resin is baked 
onto the wire in a continuous process. No. 2,154,057. Raymond Henry 
Et ie Amsterdam, N. Y., to Schenectady Varnish Co., Schenectady. 


Coating compound for plaster walls, etc., consisting of a water-soluble 
salt of a cellulose ether carboxylic acid. whose solution is applied to sur- 
face, followed by solution metal salt precipitating said acid already 
absorbed in the coating. No. 2,154,220. Kurt Sponsel, Wiesbaden-Bie- 
brich, Germany, to Kalle & Co., Aktiengesellschaft, Wiesbaden-Biebrich, 
Germany. 


Dyes, Stains, etc. 


Preparation of azo dyestuffs from aryl-keto-pyrazolidines. No. 2,150,180. 
James G. McNally and Joseph B. Dickey, Rochester, N. Y., to Eastman 
Kodak Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Preparation of a tetrakisazo dyestuff. No. 2,150,191. Swanie Siguard 
Rossander, to E, I du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation disazo dyestuffs. No. 2,150,380. Arthur Howard Knight, 
Blackley, Manchester, Eng., to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., of 
Great Britain. 

Preparation phthalocyanine dyes soluble in alcohol. No. 2,150,741. 
Archibald Alwyn Harrison and Henry Samuels, Blackley, Eng., to Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., of Great Britain. 

Preparation amino-azo-benzene sulfonic acid dyestuffs by coupling with 
a hydroxybenzene compound. No. 2,150,772. Werner Lange, Dessau-Zie- 
= in Anhalt, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York 

ay. 

Preparation mono-azo acid wool dyestuffs from an amino-naphthol azo 
benzene derivative. No. 2,150,787. Carl Theo Schultis, Bergen, near 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Ernst Korten, Frankfort-on-the-Main-Fechen- 
heim, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Preparation anthraquinone dyestuffs. No. 2,150,793. _—_ Zerweck, 
Ernest Heinrich, and Otto Trosken, Frankfort-am-Main-Fechenheim, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York City. 

Preparation mineral dye, comprising an aqueous solution of a mixture 
of a saccharose derivative of the group comprising chromium glycolate. 
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chromium tri-hydroxy-butyrate, and pyrolignite of iron. No. 
Clarence B. White, Montclair, N. J. 

Production of sulfurised indophenol dyestuffs; a leuco-indophenol sul- 
fonic acid is treated with an alkali metal sulfide and a lower alkyl ether 
of ethylene glycol and sulfur. Dyestuff renders yellowish-greens to cotton. 
No. 2,151,114. Alfred J. Johnson, Woodstown, N. J., to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture of sulfur dyes from nitrodecacyclene and a_ sulfurizing 
agent. No. 2,151,513. Walter Hagge, Wolfen, Kreis Bitterfeld, and Karl 
Haagen, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New 
York City. 

Preparation of an azo dyestuff from a pyrazolone. No. 2,151,518. 
Hans Krzikalla and Hanns Ufer, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Bernd Eist- 
ert, Mannheim, and Gustav Klaproth, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, to Gen- 
eral Aniline Works, New York City. 

Preparation of an azo dyestuff from a polyazo dye-salt of copper. No. 
2,151,531. Hans Schindheim, Frankfort-on-the-Main-Fechenheim, and 
Carl Theo Schultis, Bergen, near Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, to 
General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Preparation of an acid dyestuff series applicable to wool. No. 2,151,543. 
Werner Zerweck and Heinrich Ritter, Frankfort-on-the-Main-Fechenheim, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. ; 

Production water-insoluble azo dyestuff. No. 2,151.857. Gottfried 
Manz, Cologne-Mulheim, and Werner Zerweck and Wilhelm Kunze, 
Frankfort-on-Main-Fechenheim, Germany, to General Aniline Works, 
New York City. 

Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,152,007. Hermann Winkeler, Lud- 
wigshafen-on-Rhine, and Erich Fischer, Bad Soden in Taunus, Germany, 
to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Production dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,152,186. Don- 
ald P. Graham, to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production secondary disazo dyestuffs. No. 2,152,408. 


2,150,954. 


Charles Graen- 


acher, Riehen, Richard Sallmann, Binningen, and Hans Johner, Basel, 
—-" to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Basel, Switzer- 
an i 


Preparation acid indole phenylmethane dyestuffs, which, in the form of 
their sodium salt, dye wool and silk tints of very good fastness to light 
and very good color in artificial light. No. 2,152,613. Paul Wolff and 
Wilhelm Werner, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, to General Aniline Works, 


New York City. 
Production metalliferous azo dyes. No. 2,152,652, Werner Lange, 
to General Aniline Works, New 


Dessau-Ziebigk in Anhalt, Germany, 
York City. 

Method improving dyeing properties of a sulfur dye obtained by heat- 
ing an indophenol with a polysulfide; subjecting dye free from oxidizable 
sulfides and sulfur to an alkaline oxidation tteatment. No. 2,152,693. 
Raymond W. Hess, Buffalo, N. Y., to National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
New York City. 

Production anthraquinone dyestuffs. No. 2,153,012. William Wynd- 
ham Tatum, Grangemouth, Scotland, to Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 

Production disazo dyestuffs insoluble in water and fiber dye there- 
with. No. 2,153,018. Hans Heyna and Paul Jorg, Frankfort-on-Main- 
Hochst Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Preparation chromable dyestuffs of the triarylmethane series. No. 
2,153,059. Wilhelm Eckert and Karl Schilling, Frankfort-on-Main-Hochst, 


Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City 
Production diazo compounds. No. 2,153,200. " hathees R. Murphy, 
deceased, late of Penns Grove, N. J., by Margaret R. Murphy, Penns 


Grove, administratrix, and Swanie Ss. Rossander, Wilmington, Del., to 
du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production fast polyazo dyes. No. 2,153,201. Arthur R. Murphy, 
deceased, late of Penns Grove, N. J., by Margaret R. Murphy, adminis- 
tratrix, and Swanie S. Rossander, Wilmington, Del., to du Pont, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Production metalliferous azo dyes. No. 2,153,531. Werner Lange, 
Dessau-Ziebigk in Anhalt, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New 
York City. 

Preparation of dyestuffs comprising a derivatized naphthylamine coupled 
with a nitro-benzene. No. 2153,627. Arthur Howard Knight, Blackley, 
Manchester, Eng., to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., of Great Britain. 

Preparation of spirit-soluble dyestuffs from an aryl-guanidine coupled 
to a sulfonated phthalo-cyanine. No. 2,153,740. Paul Whittier Carleton 
and Harold Edward Woodward, Penn Grove, N. J., to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process dyeing animal fibers with chromium derivatives of azo dye- 
stuffs. No. 2,153,701, Fritz Straub, Basel, and Hermann Schneider, 
Riehen, Switzerland, to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Basel, 
Switzerland. 

Preparation water-soluble azo dyestuffs from a 2-hydroxy-naphthalene- 
6-sulfonic acid. No. 2,154,186. Hugo Schweitzer, Leverkusen-Wies- 
dorf, Otto Beyer, Leverkusen, I. G.-Werk, and Gerhard Schrader Opladen, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Preparation mordant azo dyes from a napthylamine sulfonic acid base. 
No. 2,154,348. Max Muller and Roger Ratti, to Durand and Huguenin 

oo Basel, Switzerland. 

“Stable ice (azo) colors, formulated from various derivatives of guanyl 
urea. No. 2,154,405. Hans Lecher, Plainfield, and Robert P. Parker, 
Somerville, N. J., to The Calco Chemical Co. Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. 


Explosives 


Preparation normal lead styphnate. 
ohn W. Wilkinson, and Samuel D. 

estern Cartridge Co., of Delaware. 

Process for restabilization deteriorated smokeless 
2,151,494. 7 M. Ball, Newark, Del., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation pentaerythritol by condensing formaldehyde and 
hyde in presence of a mixture of a member of the group of the alkali 
metal and alkaline earth metal hydroxides, and a tetra-alkylammonium 
hydroxide. No, 2,152,371. Joseph A. Wyler, to Trojan Powder Co., 
both of Allentown, Pa. 

Nitrated pentaerythritol mother liquor; nitrated product resulting from 
nitration of the pentaerythritol-free syrup produced in the commercial 
alkaline condensation of formaldehyde and acetaldehyde. No. 2,152,372. 
Joséph A. Wyler, to Trojan Powder Co., both of Allentown, Pa. 

Preparation unclustered progressive- burning smokeless powder; coating 
powder in presence of water with successive fractions of the total deter- 
pr to be applied; said deterrent when molten being a solvent for nitro- 
cellulose, being applied in the molten state, and characterized by a melting 
= within the range of about 45 to 95°C. No. 2,152,509. Bernhart 

roxler, Kenvil, N. J., to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation of gunpowder by means of an acetone and alcohol solvent 


No. 2,150,653. Burvee M. Franz, 
Ehrlich, New Haven, Conn., to 


gunpowder. No. 
to Hercules Powder Co., 


acetalde- 
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mixture. No. 2,153,331, Alfons ti Fuzfo, Hungary, 
Ipartelepek Reszvenytarsasag, Budapest, Hungary. 

A non-detonating blasting explosive, comprising a mixture of ammonium 
nitrate with alkali hypophosphites, nitrates, and an ammonium salt (sul- 
fate, carbonate, bicarbonate, and chloride); the whole comprises an 
ammonium nitrate blasting agent stabilized with a salt cooling mixture. 


to Nitrokemia 


No. 2,154,416. Alexander Thomson Tyre, Ardrossan, Ayrshire, Scot 
land, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., of Great Britain. 
Fine Chemicals 

Preparation of secondary alkylidene cyanoacetic esters. No. 2,150,154. 


Arthur C. Cope, Bryn Mawr, Pa., to Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Philadelphia, 


a. 
Preparation of mercaptothiazole derivatives. No. 
B. Sebrell, Silver Lake, Ohio, to Wingfoot Corp., 
Preparation of alkyl methacrylic esters. No. 2,150,507. Edward L. 
Kropa, East Orange, N. J., to Ellis-Foster Co.., a corp. of New Jersey. 
Preparation of ammonium salts of sulfated primary alcohols. No. 
2,150,557. Clinton W. MacMullen, to Rohm & Haas, both of Phila- 


—_. Pa. 
rocess for reproduction color-corrected pictures, Nos. 2,150,691-2. 
=. to Eastman Kodak Co., 


2,150,463. Lorin 
Wilmington, Del. 


Leopold D. Mannes and Leopold Godowsky, 
all of Rochester, N. Y. 

Method production antihalation layer on photographic film. 
695. Lowell E. Muehler, Rochester, N. to Eastman 
Jersey City, N 

Fog inhibitor for photographic emulsions. No. 2,150,702. 
Sheppard and Waldemar Vanselow, Rochester, N. 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Method reversing photographic image on film, 
thetic reagent. No. 2,150,704. Joseph 
both of Rochester, N 

Preparation rapid photographic- film drier, 
a polyhydric alcohol. 

757. Howard O. 
hamton, N. 

Preparation ‘of addition products of etiocholanones and their derivatives. 
No. 2,150,885. Walter Schoeller, Berlin-Westend, and Arthur Serini, 
Berlin, Germany, to Schering Aktiengesellschaft, Berlin, Germany, 

Fluorescent screen, designed for X-ray work. Screen comprises, in a 
binding agent, material fluorescent by action of‘ daylight and X-rays, and 
a dye absorbing the exciting rays of daylight but permeable to_ those 


No. 2,150,- 
Kodak Co., 


Samuel E. 
Y., to Eastman Kodak 


using a hydrazine svn 


C. Ville, to Eastman Kodak Co., 


from a volatile alkanol, an 
: and a gelatine- hardening agent. No. 2,150, 
Bodine, Wantagh, N. Y., to Agfa Ansco Corp., Bing 


proceeding from the fluorescent material. No. 2,150,966. John Eggert 
and Fritz Luft, Leipzig, Germany to Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, 
N.Y: 

Piperidine compound. No. 2,151,047. Ernst Preiswerk, Munchenstein, 


near Basel, and Otto Schnider, 
Roche Inc., Nutley, N. J 
Photographic emulsion comprising a light-sensitive silver salt and the 
leuco base of a triamino-triphenylmethane compound. No. 2,151,065. 
Donald K. Allison, Beverly Witte Calif., to Detracolor Ltd., a corp. of 
Nevada. 
New resorcinol, n-butyl monochloro-resorcinol. 
Moness, Long Island City, to E. R i 
Alkyl halides containing a 


Basel, Switzerland, to Hoffmann-La 


No. 2,151,137. Eugene 
“Squibb & Sons, New York City. 
quaternary carbon atom. No. 2,151,252. 


Frank C. Whitmore, State College, Pa., and August H. Homeyer, St 
Louis, Mo., to Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
Process for preparation of an anthelmintic tetralin derivative. No. 


2,151,370. Yasuhiko Asahina, Tokyo, Japan. 

Process for preparation of acylated tetralylquinols possessing 
mintic properties. No. 2,151,371. Yasuhiko Asahina, Tokyo, Japan. 

Preparation of light-sensitive surfaces from application of diazoaryl 
dyestuffs composed of an aromatic-hydroaromatic base modified by appro- 
priate groups. No. 2,151,532. Maximilian Paul Schmidt, Oskar Sus, 
and Georg Werner, to Kalle & Co. Aktiengesellschaft, all of Weisbaden 
Biebrich, Germany. 

Production of pregnanolones, through a Grignard reaction with preg 
nandione and separation of the desired product with semicarbazide. No. 


anthel- 


2,151,661. Friedrich Hildebrandt, Hohen Neuendorf, near Berlin, Ger- 
many, to Schering Aktiengesellschaft, a corp. of Germany. 

Production acid addition compounds of higher fatty acid amides. No 
2,151,788. Ernst Alfred Nauersberger, Maarssen, Netherlands, to Alfra- 


“_ Corp., New York City. 
A photographic silver halide gelatin emulsion containing amino purines 


in an amount of about 10 milligrams per kilo of dry gelatin. No. 


+60. Emil Joachim Birr, Bitterfeld, and Hans Fricke and Gustav Wil 
manns, Wolfen, Kreis Bitterfeld, Germany, to Agfa Ansco Corp., Bing 
hamton, N. Y. 

Preparation 1,5,5-alkyl-substituted barbituric acids. No. 2,152,512. 
Ernest H. Volwiler, Highland Park, and Donalee L. Tabern, Lake Bluff, 


Ill., to Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. 
Preparation pentamethine-omega-aldehydes of heterocyclic bases. No. 


2,152,615. Walter Zeh, Wolfen, Kreis Bitterfeld, Germany, to Agfa 
Ansco Corp., Binghamton, \. a 
An ester of cativic acid formed by reacting cativic acid with an alcohol. 


No. 2,152,741. Nicholas L. Kalman, Cambridge, 
Dicbeneas oxygen derivatives of cativic acid; dissolving cativic acid 
in a solvent, oxidizing same in presence of an oxidation catalyst by reac 
tion with oxygen, then precipitating oxidized cativic acid by addition of 
a non-solvent. No. 2,152,742. Nicholas L. Kalman, Cambridge, Mass. 
Preparation cativic acid having composition corresponding to molecular 
formula CooHaO2, a boiling point of about 228°C. at a pressure of 6 
millimeters of mercury absolute, and being a mono-basi¢ acid which, at 
ordinary temperatures, is viscous, tacky, colorless, and odorless. No. 
2,152,743. Nicholas L. Kalman, Cambridge, Mass. 
A cativate of a metal of groups 1B to VIII inclusive, of the 
system. No. 2,152,744. Nicholas L. Kalman, Cambridge, Mass 
Manufacture a photo-electric mosaic screen for television transmission 
tubes; coating a thin mica plate by thermal vaporization of silver in 
vacuum with a transparent silver layer of -.5 micron in thickness, 


Mass 


periodic 


granu- 
lating this layer into fine | areas by heating plate in a rarefied :tmosphere 
containing oxygen. No. 2,152,809. Gerhard Liebmann, Berlin, Germany. 
Production pyrimidine compounds. No. 2,153,016. Robert R. Williams, 
Roselle, N. J., to Research Corp., New York City. 
Photographic backing paper carrying indicia composed of a non-hardened 
prolamine and coloring matter, overcoated with a water-so'uble colloid. 
No. 2,153,130. Ernest Loring Baxter, to Eastman Kodak Co., both of 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Photographic silver halide emulsion containing a sensitized dye. No. 
2,153,169. Leslie G. S. Brooker, Rochester, N. Y., to Eastman Kodak 


Co. Jersey City, N. 
Manufacture metal- phthalo- cyanines. No. 2.153.300. Miles A. Dahlen 
to du Pont, all of Wilmington, Del. 


and Stanley R. Detrick, 


595 
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Preparation 2-keto-aldonic acids and their salts. No. 2,153,311. —T 
Pasternack, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Peter P. Regna, North Bergen, N. 
to Chas. Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Preparation of salts of beta- eens and their acyl derivatives. 
Hos! 2,143,591. Georg Roeder, to Merck & Co. Inc., both of Rahway, 

A ‘photographic material including a filter layer containing a red dye, 
aluminum lake of a 2-hydroxy-naphthalene 3,6-disulfonic acid derivative 
of naphthylamine. No. 2,153,617. John Eggert, Leipzig-Gohlis, and 
Bruno Wendt, Dessau, Germany, to Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Method producing blue-black tones on photographic prints, employing 
derivatives of thiohydantoin. No. 2,153,619. Hans Fricke, Wolfen 
Kreis Bitterfeld, and Emil Joachim Birr, Bitterfeld, Germany, to Agfa 
Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. 

Preparation of metal-free phthalo-cyanine. No. 2,153,620. Isidor 
Morris Heilbron, Manchester, Eng., Francis Irving, Grangemouth, Scot- 
land, Reginald Patrick Linstead, London, Eng., to Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., of Great Britain. 

Process developing colored cinema film. No. 2,153,698. John Hubert 
Reindorp, to Truecolour Film Ltd., both of London, Eng. 

Preparation of some new cyanine dyes, and means of applying them 
to photographic materials. No. 2,153,927. John David Kendall, Ilford, 
Eng., to Ilford Limited, Ilford, Eng. 

P reparation acyl derivatives of the ‘dihydrofollicle hormone. No. 2,154,- 
272. Friedrich Hildebrandt, Hohen Neuendorf, near Berlin, Germany, 
and Erwin Schwenk, Bloomfield, N. J., to Schering Aktiengesellschaft, 
Berlin, Germany. , 

ae of thiones and selenones. No. 2,154,334. John David 
Kendall, to Ilford Ltd., both of Ilford, England. 


Glass 


Optical glass error at least 20% oxides rare earths, less than 
10% silica. No. 150,694. George W. Morey, Chevy Chase, Md., to 
Eastman Kodak a Jersey City, N 


Industrial Chemicals 


Method processing finely divided solids. No. 21,032. Reissue. Emile 
C. de Stubner, New York City. . 

Manufacture rubber bonded abrasive bodies. No. 21,043. Reissue. 
Baalis Sanford and Duane E. Webster, to Norton Co., all of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Process for separation dextrose from impure dextrose solutions, by 
addition of salt. No, 2,150,146. Thomas Harvie Barnard and Paul L 
Stern, to Clinton Co., all of Clinton, Iowa. 

Method for manufacture propionaldehyde. No. 2,150,158. Milton 
Gallagher and Rudolph Leonard Hasche, Kingsport, Tenn., to Eastman 
Kodak Co., Jersey City, 

Manufacture of a silicon carbide, wherein the carbide is given a silica 
coating by roasting and tumbling together the granulated ingredients. 
No. i aoe Otis Hutchins, to The Carborundum Co., both of Niagara 
Fall 

Process for separation dextrose from impure dextrose liquors, wherein 
the solution is seeded with dextrose sodium chloride, and fractional 
crystallization employed to produce enrichened dextrose batches. No. 
2,150,197. Roscoe C. Wagner and Paul L. Stern, to Clinton Co., all of 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Regeneration nickel catalysts by treating the finely-divided metal in an 
inert medium with superheated steam, then reducing the oxide with an 
appropriate reagent, all in a closed system without removal of catalytic 
mass. No. 2,150,270. Thomas Harold Durrans, and Bernard Thomas 
Dudley Sully, Ewell, England. 

Preservative for citrus fruits, wherein the fruit is washed with an 
emulsion of vegetable oil, fatty acid, triethanolamine, paraffin and car- 
nauba wax (0.3-3.5%), kerosene (not over 15%), soda ash (1%), all 
incorporated in sufficient water to make up the balance. The wet fruit 
may be stored at once, the emulsion drying slowly over an extended 
period. No. 2,150,283. John R. MacRill, Whittier, Calif., to California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles, Calif, 

Wash solution for citrus fruits, comprising an aqueous solution of 
an ethanolamine soap, and small amounts of kerosene, pine and citrus 
terpenes, and waxy material. When dry, the fruit bears a preservative 
waxy film. No. 2,150,284. John R. MacRill, Whittier, and Robert 
D. Nedvidek, Pomona, Calif., to California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Process for introduction vitamin-rich material into liquid food products. 
A concentrate of fat-soluble vitamins is emulsified with a milk product 
carrier (cream, etc.), the emulsion sterilized, and then worked into the 
desired liquid edible. No. 2,150,315. Andre E. Briod, Belleville, and 
Bion R. r ast, East Orange, N. J., to National Oil Products Co., Harri- 
son, N 

Process for introduction Vitamin D into liquid food products. No. 

2,150,316. Andre E. Briod, Belleville, and Bion R. East, East Orange, 
N. | to National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 

Method propagation culture yeast. No. 2,150, 329. Edmund Leith 
Kitzmeyer, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Method purification maleic anhydride. No. 2,150,331. Edwin R. Litt 
mann, to Hercules Powder Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Metallo-organic compounds of the heavier metals especially those of 
Groups 5 and 6. No. 2,150,349. Adrianus Johannes van Peski and 
Johannes Andreas van Melsen, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell Develop 
ment Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Method of, and apparatus for, absorption of gases in liquids, No. 
2,150,452. Sterne Morse, Richmond Heights, Ohio. 

Stabilization aqueous solutions pentamethylene dithiocarbamates by 
addition soluble sulfides, No. 2,150,475. Charles F. Winans, Akron, O., 
to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Process of, and apparatus for, heat-treating mobile solid materials by 
a calcining method. Nos. 2,150,532-4, Edwin L. Wiegand and Oscar 
R. Olson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; said Olson to said Wiegand. 

Preparation long-chain alkyl quaternary ammonium fluosilicates. No. 
2,150,601. Robert B. Flint, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both 
of Wilmington, Del. 


Apparatus for destroying smoke. No. 2,150,614, Alexander Sutkow- 
ski, St. Louis, Mo. 

Perishable food preservative, comprising ice containing 0.1-0.5% hydro- 
gen peroxide, to be placed in direct contact with food. No. 2,150,616. 
Rudolf Thilenius, to Deutsche Gold und Silber Scheideanstalt, vormals 
Roessler, both of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Mineral oil food spread. No, 2,150,649. Carleton Ellis, Montclair, 
N. J., to Ellis-Foster Co., of New Jersey. 

Process for treatment of nitrosyl chloride-chlorine mixtures. No. 2,150,- 
669. Herman A. Beekhuis, Jr., Petersburg, Va., to The Solvay Process 
Co., New York City. 





Method distillation vitamin-bearing oils containing vitamin- Preservative 
antioxidant distilling over with the vitamin fraction. No. 2,150.683. 
Kenneth C. D. Hickman, to Distillation Products, Inc., both of Rochester, 
i. Op 


Method of, and apparatus for, high-vacuum distillation of solids. Nos. 
2,150,684-5. Kenneth C. D. Hickman to Distillation Products, Inc., both 
of Rochester, a 

Process recovery sulfuric acid from waste liquors, by concentration in 
a furnace of special desien. No. 2.150,750. Marvin C. Rogers, Frank 
G. Brueckmann, and Willard G. Roesch, Hammond, Ind., to Standard 
Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Design for cell intended for electrolysis aqueous salt solutions. No. 
2,150,775. Georg Messner, Bitterfeld, Germany, to I. G. Farbenindustrie 
Aktiengesellschaft, Frankfort-on- the-Main, Germany, 

Apparatus for refining animal and vegetable oils. No. 2,150,797. Ben- 
jamin Clayton, Houston, Tex., Walter B. Kerrick, Los Angeles, Henry 
M. Stadt, Glendale, Calif., and Benjamin H. Thurman, Bronxville, N. Y 
to Refining, Inc., Reno, Nev. 

Process and apparatus for refining vegetable oils. Nos. 2,150,732-3. 
Benjamin H. Thurman, Bronxville. N. Y.. to Refining, Inc., Reno, Nev. 

Preservation alkali cyanides by coating the crystals with a hydrocarbon 
oil, No. 2,150,786. Joseph H. Schmitt, Red Bank, N. J. 

Process for preserving cereal grain, wherein the storage chambers are 
charged with an atmosphere of the composition 1-10% oxygen, 1-5% 
hydrogen, and the balance carbon dioxide. No, 2,150,827. "Aquiles 
Argentino Ginaca, Buenos Aires. 

Apparatus for molding abrasive compounds. No. 2,150,884. Raymond 
R. Ridgway and Bruce L. Bailey, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Manufacture Imino-amino-methane-sulfinic acid. No. 2,150,921. Emeric 
ae, Pitman, N. J., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 


Heat-transfer liquid designed for internal-combustion engines, com- 
prising substantial amounts of a difficultly oxidizable oil and a polyhydric 
alcohol, a major amount of water, and sufficient emulsifying agent to 
homogenize the constituents. No. 2,150,936. Ezra J. Morgan, to Meritor 
Chemical Co., both of Chicago, III. 

Process for manufacturing alkali metal fluorides; an aqueous mash of 
the metal chloride is ivaated with a threefold excess of hydrofluoric acid. 
No. 2,151,022. Fritz Gewecke, Westeregeln. Magdeburg, Germany, to 
Alkaliwerek Westeregeln G.m.b.H., Westeregeln, Germany. 

Processing of chewing-gum ingredients: base materials treated with an 
aldehyde before combining with flavoring compounds. No. 2,151,101. 
ed A. Hatherell, Roscoe, Calif., to Frank A. Garbutt, Los Angeles, 
alif. 

Production higher alcohols, comprising reaction of carbon monoxide with 
hydrogen to form hydrocarbons; fraction of latter containing 8 or more 
carbon atoms is oxidised to form acidic products reducible to alcohols of 
corresponding molecular weight. No. 2,151.106. Winfrid Hentrich, 
Dusseldorf-Reisholz, Carl Albert Lainau and Wilhelm Jakob Kaiser, Dus- 
seldorf, Germany; Adolf Bartholomaus, admin. of Carl Albert Lainau, 
deceased, to Henkel & Cie., Dusseldorf-Holthausen, Germany. 

Production of water-gas. Bituminous fuel distillates are reacted with 
hot water-gas and steam, the plant process permitting of careful control 
of intermediate reactions and composition of resulting water gas. No. 
2,151,121. Heinrich Koppers, Essen-on-the-Ruhr, Germany, to Koppers 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Process treating carbonaceous matter. Material is converted into hydro- 
carbons under high temperature and pressure, methane being present in the 
gaseous medium. No. 2,151,165. Eulampiu Slatineanu, to Gewerkschaft 
Auguste, both of Oberhausen, Germany. 

Process treating colloidal hydrocarbons. Colloidal material is con- 
verted into various valuable products by high temperature and pressure. 
in liquid phase. No. 2,151,167. Eulampiu Slatineanu, to Gewerkschaft 
Auguste, both of Oberhausen, Germany. 

Process treating organic oxygen compounds. Material is converted into 
various hydrocarbons, under high temperature and pressure, in liquid 
phase in the presence of methane. No. 2,151,168. Eulampiu Slatineanu. 
to Gewerkschaft Auguste, both of Oberhausen, Germany. 

Production of esters of glycol monoesters and acylated hydroxy acids. 
No. 2,151,185. Thomas F. Carruthers, South Charleston. and Chas. M. 
Blair, Charleston, W. Va., to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp.. 
a corp. of New York. 

Method for recovery helium from gaseous mixtures. No. 2,151,299. 
Bruce De Haven Miller, Louisville, Ky., to United States of America, 
Secty. of Interior. 

Mixed esters of polyglycols and their ethers. No. 2,151,311. Bjorn 
Andersen, Maplewood, and Amerigo F. Caprio, Madison, N. J., to Cellu- 
loid Corp., of 

Preparation of shaped nickel catalyst for manufacture of methane from 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen. No. 2,151,329. Ronald Page and Edward 
Boaden Thomas, Spondon, near Derby, Eng., to Celanese Corp. of 
America, a corp. of Delaware. 

Preparation of phosphorous acid -—“~<~ No. 2,151,380. Robert B. 
Flint and Paul L. Salzberg, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both 
of Wilmington, Del. 

Process for polymerization butadiene with a boron fluoride catalyst, at 
ordinary temperatures in aqueous medium. No. 2,151,382. Jesse Harmon, 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Method for producing air foam in water solution, wherein a degradated 
protein and the salt of a polyvalent metal in a lower state of valency 
are dissolved in the bath, agitated by an oxidizing gas. No. 2,151.398. 
Adolf Weissenborn, Hamburg, Germany, to Fabrik Chemischer Prae- 
parate Von. Dr. Richard Sthamer, Hamburg-Billbrook, Germany. 

Purification of methanol from pyroligneous acid. No. 2,151,461. Edgar 
C. Britton and Ralph P. Perkins, to The Dow Chemical Co., all of Mid- 
land, Mich. 

Method of producing dispersion of gases in non-solvent liquids. No. 
2,151,547. Rudolf Auerbach, Neuenhagen, near Berlin, Germany, to 
General Electric Co., a corp. of New York. 

Preparation of a stable rotenone compound, by addition of one of several 
aromatic chemicals. No. 2,151,651. Ludwig J. Christmann, Jersey City. 
and David W. Jayne, Jr., Elizabeth, N. J., to American Cyanamid Co.. 
New York City. 

Preparation a terpene ether from an unsaturated terpene compound, by 
reacting an alcohol at a double bond of an unsaturated terpene com- 
pound, then hydrogenating resulting ether to reduce the remaining un- 
saturation therein. No. 2,151,769. Irving W. Humphrey, to Hercules 
Powder Co., both of W ilmington, Del. 

Treatment liquids to effect removal therefrom of the anion of a com- 
pound in solution; treating the liquid with an insoluble resin- «4 product 
obtained by reaction of formaldehyde with an aromatic amine. o. 2,151, 
883. Basil Albert Adams and Eric Leighton Holmes, poe ly Eng. 

Production colored picture films in which the two sides of a positive 
are differently dyed. No. 2,151,899. Maurice Combes, Paris, France. 
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Manufacture porous cement articles of argillaceous 
2,151,932. Aage Nielson, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Colored aromatic phosphate. No. 2,151,984. Clarence L. -Moyle and 
Shailer L. Bass, to Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland. Mich. 

Flash distillation process for recovery of a polyhydric alcohol from an 
aqueous solution containing a polyhydric alcohol and a dissolved salt. No. 
2,151,990. Jan D. Ruys, Pittsburg, Calif., to Shell Development Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Purification aqueous solutions of aliphatic esters of polybasic inorganic 
acids. No. 2,152,162. Anton Johan Tulleners,. Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Purification salts of aliphatic acid esters of polybasic inorganic acids. 
No. 2,152,163. Anton Johan Tulleners, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to 
Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Process separating two volatile liquids from a mixture thereof. No. 
2,152,164. Theodore O. Wentworth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Process for sulfurizing organic compounds having unsaturated linkages 
of an aliphatic character. No. 2,152.185. Edward Gottesmann, to Karl 
Werner Posnansky, both of Berlin- Charlottenburg. Germany. 

Manufacture chlorinated hydrocarbons. No. 2,152,357. ‘Wendell W. 
Moyer, Syracuse, N. Y., to Solvay Process Co., New York City. 
Wet purification of gases, especially coal distillation vases. 
454. Hans Baehr, Leuna, Germany, to I. G., 

many. 

Production an alkali metal salt of a monoalkyl trithiocarbonate. No. 
2,152,461. William T. Bishop, to Hercules Powder Co., both of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Electrolyte composition adapted for use in electric canacitors, com- 
prising as essential constituents a cyanhvdrin and an ionogen. No. 
2,152,465. Frank M. Clark, Pittsfield, Mass., to General Electric Co., 
corp. of New York. 

Catalytic process for conversion of ammonia of free oxides of nitrogen 
in industrial combustible gases containing free hydrogen and organic —_ 
pounds of sulfur, but containing no hydrogen sulfide. No. 2,152.473 
Roland Hall Griffith and Blick Crawley, to Gas Light & Coke Co.. all of 

ndon, Eng. 

Preparation sodium aluminum sulfate substantially fluorine free. No. 
2,152,597. David Lurie, Joliet, Ill., to American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., New York City. 

Treatment gelatin; swelling same with a non-aqueous, glycerine- contain- 
ing swelling agent, removing said agent yp Seve gelatin by extraction with 
a volatile organic solvent which dissolves glycerine, then incorporating a 
softening oil, which is insoluble in water, into the gelatif. No. 2,152,627. 

gon Elod, Karlsruhe, and Ernst Demme, Weinheim, Germany, to Carl 
Freudenberg G.m.b.H., Weinheim, Germany. 

Treatment tung oil; first heat-treating oil in presence of a chemical of 
the group of sulfur, ‘sulfides, selenium and selenides, to finally obtain a 
smooth, glossy, rapid drying treated tung. No. 2,152,642. Walter 
Harper, Lakewood, O., to Glidden Co., Cleveland, O. 

Method inhibiting the alkaline corrosion of tin containers. Nous. 2,152.- 
658-9. Anthony C. Nitti, Brooklyn, N. Y., to E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York City. 

Preparation ribose which consists in treating nucleic acid with an 
alkaline earth base capable of forming an insoluble compound with phos- 
phoric acid. No. 2,152,662. Francis P. Phelps, Washington, D. C., to 
The Government of the United States, represented by the Secretary of 
Commerce. ; uae 

Process extracting glyceride oils, first contacting same with a liquid 
solvent. No. 2,152,665. Henry Rosenthal, New York City. 

Separation Poi oils into fractions of different melting points, first sub- 
jecting same to a solvent. No. 2,152,666. Henry Rosenthal, New York 

ity. 

Extraction oleaginous, partially dehydrated animal scraps, using a_hy- 
drocarbon solvent in process. No. 2,152,667. Henry Rosenthal, New 


materials. No. 


No. 2,152,- 
Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 


York City. ; 
Removal mercaptans from mercaptide solutions. No. 2,152,724. David 
Louis Yabroff, Berkeley, and Ellis R. White, Albany, Calif., to Shell 


tee cor Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Preparation gly colic acid; reacting, in liquid phase, formaldehyde, water, 
and carbon monoxide in presence of an acidic catalyst, at temperature 
between 50 and 350°C., and at pressure between 5 and 1500 atmospheres. 
No. 2,152,852. Donald John Loder, to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Game, all having core of thermically sulfurized silica intermixed with 
asphalt, molded under pressure while plastic, and having an outer shell 
of nitrocellulose material. No. 2,152,867. Elvin M. Bright, Dayton, 
Ohio, to John M. Wallace, Cincinnati. Ohio. 

Production high purity crystalline dextrose hydrate from a starch con- 
verted dextrose solution by crystallization with temperature reduction and 
slow motion agitation. No. 2,152,874. Charles J. Copland, North Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to Corn Products Refining Co., New York City. 

Manufacture flexible, highly resistant. transparent sheets of gelatine 
treated with a small quantity of at least one sulfonate of a higher aliphatic 
alcohol; treating surfaces of sheets with an aqueous solution of glycerine, 
and impregnating same with mixture composed of a cellolose ester and a 
tanning agent. No. 2,152,925. Ernest Saraga, Bucharest, Rumania. 

Manufacture cyclohexanols. No. 2,152.960. Max Hartmann, Riehen, 
near Basel, Hellmut Ensslin, Basel, and Leandro Panizzon, Riehen, near 
Basel, Switzerland, to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Basel, 
Switzerland. ! 

Preparation piperidine salt of pentamethylene- dithio-carbamic acid; 
reacting piperidine and carbon disulfide in presence of an slinkatic 
ketone having a boiling point below 150°C., at temperature of 0° to 15°C. 
No. 2,153.043. Marion W. Harman, Nitro, W. Va., to ie Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Process for recovery of nitroparaffins. No. 2,153,063. 

both of Terre Haute, Ind. 


Homer Kieweg, 
to Commercial Solvents Corp., J 
reacting formaldehyde, water, and carbon 


Preparation glycolic acid; 
monoxide, catalyzed by an inorganic acidic catalyst while dissolved in at 
least 14 mol. of an organic acid per mol. of formaldehyde. No. 2,153,064. 
Alfred T. Larson, to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Vapor-phase nitration of the lower alkanes. No. 2,153,065. 
Martin, to Commercial Solvents Corp., both of Terre Haute, Ind. |. 

Process selectively taking up acetylene from an acetylene-containing 
gas by subjecting latter to a dione of slight polymerizing tendency. No. 
2,153,115. Robert E. Burk, to Standard Oil Co., both of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Production volatile alkyl halides. No. 2,153,170. Hyym E. Buc, 
Roselle, and Anthony H, Gleason, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil 
Development Co., a corp. of Del. 

Saponification of oxidized hydrocarbons. No. 2,153,302. Frederick J. 
Ewing, Pasadena, Calif., to Union Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, 
2,153,353, Malcolm H. 


Calif. 

Separation mineral oil. No. Tuttle, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., to Max B. Miller & Co., New York City. 

A boron-silicate glass article having sealed therein a leading-in wire 
consisting of an alloy of tungsten and nickel. No, 2,153,390. Marcello 


Jerome 
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Pirani, Berlin-Wilmersdorf. and Hans Wolff, 
General Electric Co., a corp. of New York. 

Preparation trimethylamine, first passing mixture of methanol 
ammonia at temperature between 300-350° C. over a dehydrating catalyst 
No. 2,153,405. Chester E, Andrews, Overbrook, and Le Roy U. Spence, 
Cheltenham, Pa., to Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Process oxidizing methacrolein to methacrylic acid; treating the metha- 
crolein in an inert anhydrous solvent with gaseous oxygen in presence 0 
an oxidation catalyst. No. 2,153,406. Walter Bauer, Darmstadt, Ger- 
many, to Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Preparation starch paste by diastatic enzyme action. No. 2.153, 
John J. Willaman, Robert A, Diehm, and Edward W. Clark, Bristol, 
to Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Production reaction products of 


Zeuthen, Germany, to 


and 


2-methyl-1,3 dichloropropane and _ alco- 
hols. No. 2,153,513. Gerald H. Coleman and Garnett V. Moore, to 
Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, Mich, 

Refining and concentrating crude formaldehyde. No. 2,153,526. John 
C. Walker, to Cities Service Oil Co., both of Bz rtlesville, Okla. 

Process production ethylene polymers. No. 2,153,553. Eric William 
Fawcett, Reginald Oswald Gibson, and Michael Wilcox Perrin, North- 
wich, Eng., to Imperia! Chemical Industries. Ltd., of Great Britain. 

Production of acetaldehyde from acetylenic gases. No. 2,153,578. 
Friedrich Lieseberg, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, to I. G, Farbenindustrie 
Aktiengesellschaft, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany 

Apparatus for cooling hot waste gases. No. 2,153,644. Julius Schieren- 
beck, Heidelberg, Germany, to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Method manufacturing Bydregen peroxide from barium dioxide and 
phosphoric acid. No. 2,153,655 Issar Budowski, Boulogne-sur-Seine, 
France, to Compagnie Fuchiees de Produits Chimiques , Paris, France. 

Process for recovery glycerin from ferment: _ products by pvridine 
extraction. No. 2,153,704. Karl Werner, Neu Isenburg, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Germany, to Deutsche Gold und Silber-Scheideanstalt vormals 
Roessler, a corp. of Germany. 

Process sand + ieee for manufacture water gas free from tar and 
oil. No, 2,153,8 Franz Volk, Vienna, Austria. 

Method “of clio cast cement with a fibrous material. No. 2,153,- 
837. Noak Victor Hybinette, Jackson, » Mich. 

Manufacture alkali silicates. No. 2,153,872. George R. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Diamond Alkali Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Method manufacture copper sulfate, wherein the solution of scrap 
copper in dilute weit acid is expedited by agitating the bath with 
ozonized air. No. 2,153,908. Marius C. Bagby, El Paso, Texas. 

Method of, and apparatus for, vaporization of phosphorus from the 
molten furnace bath, utilizing an inert gas. No. 2,153,953. George W. 


McDaniel, 


Burke, Westfield, N. J., to The American Agricultural Chemical Co., 
Newark, “a 2 
Process mi anufacture acetaldehyde from acetylenic gases. No. 2,15 


985. Friedrich Lieseberg, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine and Gustav Wintec 
Mannheim, Germany, to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, Frank 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany, 

Preparation vinyl esters from acetylene. No. 
demus, Heinrich Lange, 
Germany, to I. G. 
Main, Germany. 

Method chlorination cyclohexane, using anhydrous stannic chloride 
catalyst. No. 2,154,049, Arthur A. Levine and Oliver W. Cass, 
aa Falls, N. Y., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 

el. 

Electrolyte for dry condensers, comprising a weak acid, an alkali metal 
salt, and two or more polybasic alcohols, to include a hexahydric alcohol. 
No. 2,153,999. Herbert Waterman, Manhz isset, N. to Aerovox Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. 

Oxidation catalyst for. partial oxidation aromatic hydrocarbons, com- 
pounded from a base of silica (from ethyl silicate) including similar 
inert matter and vanadium oxide. No. 2,154,079. John Morris Weiss, 
New York City, to Calorider Corp., Greenwich, Conn. 

Process manufacture of graphite electrical contacts. No. 2,154,288 
Paul Scholz, Berlin-Siemensstadt, Germany, to Siemens & Halske, Aktien 
gesellschaft, Siemensstadt, near Berlin, Germany. 

Fatty acid stabilizer, a substituted thiourea. No. 2,154,341. George 
D. Martin, Nitro, W. Va., to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Vinyl resin stabilizer, a salicylate of the group which includes copper 
and iron, No. 2,154, 389, Sylvia M. Stoesser, to The Dow Chemical Co., 
both of Midland, Mich, 


2,153,987. Otto Nico- 
and Otto Horn, Frankfort-on-the-Main-Hochst, 
Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, Frankfort-on-the- 


Leather 


Method coloring leather with aromatic azo dyestuffs. No. 2,150,389. 
Mordecai_ Mendoza and George Stuart James White, Blackley, Man- 
chester, Eng., to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., of Great Britain. 

Treatment ‘animal hides or skins; immersing same in an aqueous solu- 
tion containing acid to produce a pH value of about 4 to 7, thereafter 
adding to bath hydrogen peroxide_to produce the proper color and level 
in the skin when it is dried, the pH value of solution being maintained at 
less than about 7. No. 2,150, 919. Erich Hansen, Hohokus, N. T., to 
Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Process treating limed hides prior to tanning; hides are treated with 
a mixture of sulphamic acid and ammonium sulfamate in a_ suitable 
medium, No, 2,150,961. Martin E. Cupery and David M. McQueen, to 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., all of Wilmington, Del. 


Metals and Alloys 


Method for processing alloy steels, wherein the molten metal is treated 
with a mixture of barium peroxide and carbonate, the f 
of the latter. No. 21,047. Reissue. Ben F. Hardesty, Scarborough, N. 
Y., to Ferro-Alloy Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Process smelting high-manganese ferrous ores to a desirable pig iron, 
in a one-stage electric furnace procedure. No. 2,150,145. Julian Miles 
Avery, Greenwich, Conn., to Electro Metallurgical Co., of West Va. 

Alloy, suitable for food containers, consisting of aluminum, with 

11%4-214% zinc, 2-3% magnesium, %4- HW silicon. No. 2,150,219. Erik 
ia Grundstrom, to Advance Aluminum Castions Corp., both of Chicago, 
1 


ormer in excess 


Smelting of phosphorous, sodium, silicon, sulfur or aluminum from ores, 
wherein the ore is reduced with graphite in an induction furnace. No. 
2,150,261. Harold Alexandre Blackwell and William Lawrence Turner, 
Garston, Liverpool, England. 

Process for the production of alkali metals, and apparatus therefor, 
comprising an electrolytic cell divided into two compartments, one con- 
taining the catholyte (amide or carbonate of the desired metal) ard the 
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other an anolyte (molten salt of the desired metal). Passage of direct 
current causes inert gas to form protective medium within the cell. No. 
2,150,289. Ivar Juel Moltkehansen, Uccle, Belgium. 

Alloy steel, consisting of not over 0.25% carbon, 1.10-1.65% silicon, 
0.1%-0.60 copper, 0.50 manganese, and small amounts of phosphorous and 
sulfur. Alloy said to possess corrosion resistance, strength, ductility and 
weldability. No. 2,150,341. Byramji D. Saklatwalla, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Alloy steel composition for rolled structural members having high ten- 
sile strength and desirable physical properties. No. 2,150,342. Byramji 
D. Saklatwalla, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Method refining white metals. No. 2,150,353. Gustave E. Behr, New 
York City, to National Lead Co., New York City. 

Process for preparation salts of platinum group by chlorination. No. 
2,150,366. Oskar Ehrhart, to Deutsche Gold und Silber Scheideanstalt 
vormals Roessler, both of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Method for recovery zinc and barium from waste liquors. No. 2,150,- 
394. Manfred Muller, Homberg, Germany, to Sachtleben Aktiengesell- 
schaft fur Bergbau und Chemische Industrie, Cologne-on-the-Rhine, Ger- 
many. 

Method for coloring aluminum and its alloys, wherein a pigment is mor- 
danted upon the oxidized surface. No. 2,150,395. Kenzo Nagata. 
Naka-ku, Yokohama, Japan, to Riken Almite Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Process for dyeing anodic-oxidized coating of aluminum and its alloys. 
No. 2,150,409. Yakichi Yasoshima, Mukoyanagiwara-Machi, Asakusa-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan, to Riken Arumaitokogyo Kabushiki Kaisha, Tokyo, Japan. 

Apparatus for recovery metals. No. 2,150,437. Harvey N. Gilbert, 
aenen Falls, N. Y. to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 

el. 


Preparation of a ferrated molybdenum colloid. No. 2,150,472. 
Vessie, Briarcliff Manor, N. 
Blythewood, Greenwich, Conn. ‘ ; : 
Preparation tantalum-niobium alloy by reduction raw materials with 
calcium carbide. No. 2,150,555. Joseph Pierre Leemans, to Societe 
Generale Metallurgique de Hoboken, both of Hobokenlez-Anvers, Bel- 


ium. 
si Manufacture electric welding flux. No. 2,150,625. Lloyd Theodore 
Jones, Harry Edward Kennedy, and Maynard Arthur Rotermund, Berkeley, 
Calif., to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. of New York. 

Manufacture of articles of both ferrous and non-ferrous metal, by com- 
pressing the finely-divided material at a temperature within the ‘“‘bi-phase 


Percy 
.. to Florence Armstrong Vessie, 


temperature range” of the latter, No. 2,150,671. Frederick K. Bezzen- 
berger, Cleveland, Ohio. . ‘ F 
Method of, and apparatus for, isolating minerals. No. 2,150,899. 


Henry L. Alexander, Wilmington, Hubert I. du Pont, Rockland, Del., 
and Willing B. Foulke, Media, Pa., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del... 

Production a corrosion-resistant iron alloy of good ductility, formability 
and weldability which is of improved stability and unsubstantially harden- 
able, made of chromium, nickel, nitrogen, carbon, and iron. No. 2,150,- 
901. William Bell Arness, Baltimore, Md rary. 

Method treating fine ore, wherein fragments are segregated in liquid 
medium of heavy body. No. 2,151,175. Charles Erb Wuensch, Joplin, 
Mo., to Wuensch Hetero Concentration Process Co., Wilmington, Del. | 

Method simultaneously nitriding and carburizing steel articles, wherein 
the latter acquire a composite carbide-nitride case. Objects pass through 
furnace at 1200-1600 degrees F., the case-forming gases being introduced 
through independent openings. No. 2,151,190. Roysel J. Cowan, to 
Surface Combustion Corp., both of Toledo, Ohio. aN , 

Alloy designed for watch-spring compensator, comprising 35% nickel, 
3.35% manganese, 5.39% silicon, the balance being iron. No. 2,151,197. 
Frederick P. Flagg, to Waltham Watch Co., both of Waltham, Mass. | 

Process recovery metallic values from dilute sulfate solutions, wherein 
metallic oxides are fractionally precipitated by lime. No. 2,151,261. 
Leland D. Bartlett, Santa Rita, N. Mexico. . 

Tin alloy foil; comprises a malleable tin base containing a trace of one 
or more of the metals aluminum, magnesium, and calcium. No. 2,151,302. 
Ernest Scheller, Buechel, Ky., to Reynolds Metals Co., New York City. 

Method of, and apparatus for, processing molten ferrous metals, com- 
prising essentially a furnace rotating about a vertical axis. No. 2,151,- 
360. Theodore Tafel, Jr., Forest Hill Village, Toronto, Ont., Canada. | 

Process for coating surfaces by sublimation of metallic materials in 
vacuo, No. 2,151,457. Robley C. Williams, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Production of metals, by electrolysis of their fused salts; method com- 
prises multiple-phase electrolysis, transfering electrolyte to new cell, 
without loss of temperature, before electrolyte is completely exhausted. 
No, 2,151,599. Gustav Jaeger, Neu-Isenburg, Germany, to Deutsche 
Gold und Silber Scheideanstalt vormals Roesseler, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany. 

Treatment mixtures of predominately non-ferrous metals for 
ing combinations of slag-iron and iron-carbide among brasses or 
No. 2,151,696. George H. Goldsmith, Pawtucket, R 

Process purifying an annealing gas to provide a non-oxidizing gas for 
bright annealing stainless steel. No. 2,151,764. Homer D. Holler, 
Export, Pa., to Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Method melting and casting magnesium and alloys rich in magnesium. 
No. 2,151,779. Leopold Lasch and Georg Schichtel, Radenthein, Carinthia, 
Austria, to American Magnesium Metals Corp. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Providing cast-iron articles with a cell-like surface; — an acid 
solution in process, No. 2,151,972. John William Howlett, Lymington, 
Eng. 

Process for treating material containing copper and tin to convert the 
copper and tin into oxides. No. 2,152,188. Max F. W. Heberlein, 
Rahway, N. J., to. American Metal Co., New York City. 

Removal superficial impurities from metals; contacting metals with a 
liquid water-repellent pickling composition which is a non-solvent for 
pickling residues and has a lower specific gravity than water. No. 2,152,- 
i Albert Jean Ducamp and Marie Emile Alfred Baule, Chaville, 

rance, 

Alloy steel composed of chromium, silicon, manganese, zirconium, car- 
bon, and iron. No. 2,152,434. Augustus B. Kinzel, Douglaston, N. Y., to 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., corp. of New York. 

Method recovering gold from its ores, No, 2,152,748. Gotthold Harry 


Meinzer, Glendale, Calif. 
i 2,153,060. John M. 


revent- 
ronzes. 


Production reflective aluminum surfaces. No. 
Guthrie, Grantwood, N. J., to Aluminum Co, of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Extraction precious metals from materials containing deposits of the 
same; using caustic soda and mercury in process. No. 2,153,467. Charles 
R. Hauke, Royal Oak, Mich., to National Metallurgical Laboratory, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

Process degreasing metal articles. No. 2,153,577. Arthur A. Levine, 
me Falls, N. Y., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 


del. 
_ Method of, and apparatus for, metal-coating, the process carried out 


in a vacuum furnace. No. 2,153,786. Paul Alexander and Andor de 
Dani, Huyton, Eng. Said de Dani to said Alexander. 
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Method heat-treating chromium corrosion and/or heat resisting steels. 
No. 2,153,906. Robert H. Aborn, Millburn, ard John J. B, Rutherford, 
Jersey City, N. J., to United States Steel Corp., New York City. 

Copper, nickel, chromium, vanadium alloys, cold-workable, designed for 
condenser tubes: 20-40% nickel and copper are the chief constituents. 
Nos. 2,153,977-8. Richard A. Wilkins, to Revere Copper and Brass Inc., 


Rome, N. Y. 

Aluminum cathode for electrolytic condensers. No. 2,154,026. 
B. Brennan, Fort Wayne, Ind. ame 

Contact alloy, designed for electrical equipment, consisting of 1-10% 
tin in a silver base. No. 2,154,068. William C. Ellis, Lynbrook, N. Y., 
to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New York City. 

Flotation process for concentration gangue minerals. No. 2,154,092. 
John Edward Hunt, Jackson, Calif. 

Process manufacture manganese dioxide from manganese ores, com- 
rising the roasting of finely-divided ore at 500-750 deg. C. for several 
ours, digesting roasted product in cold concentrated hydrochloric acid 
for an hour, filtering, and diluting to precipitate the dioxide selectively. 
No. 2,154,128. Albert L. Jacobs, Pittsburgh, Pa. és 

Method dressing titanium ores. No. 2,154,130. Franklin L. Kings- 


bury and William Grave, St. Louis, Mo., to National Lead Co., New 
York City. 


Joseph 


Paper and Pulp 


Process for bleaching paper pulp fiber, wherein the bleach-solution is 
concentrated in the matrix during “the exertion of pressure to form a 
sheet of material. No. 2,150,926. Hans O. Kauffmann and George M. 
Wolfe, Jr., to Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., both of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Process for paper-making. No. 2,151,357. James A. Reitzel, Morris, 
Ill., to Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, IIl. 

Method defoaming a moving web of paper having a fluid coating film 
thereon; utilizing movement of said web to distribute a defoamer directly 
upon the surface of said film. No. 2,151,963. Erling Fladmark, 


Lawrence, Mass. 
Process manufacturing dyed papers. No. 2,153,697. Laurence W. 
. D. Warren Co., Boston, Mass. 


Porter, Westbrook, Maine, to S 


Petroleum 


Process for desulfurizing gasolines, wherein the petroleum distillate is 
treated in a continuous process, with aqueous sodium polysulfides. No. 
2,150,149. Robert E. Burk and Everett C. Hughes, to Standard Oil Co., 
all of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lubricant, comprising a small amount of_a hydrogenated castor oil 
derivative dissolved in a petroleum base. No. 2,150,156. Melvin A. 
Dietrich, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., all of Wilmington, Del. 

Process for purifying raw gasoline by passing the vapors through layers 
of adsorbent material and over sodium plumbite. No. 2,150,170. William 
O. Keeling, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Method for refining hydrocarbon crudes, wherein the raw material is 
extracted with a mixture of nitrobenzene, o-nitrotoluene, and diethylene 
glycol monoethyl ether, thereby tending to further the separation of para- 
ffinic and napthenic_ constituents. No. 2,150,183. William A. Myers, 
Springfield, Pa., to The Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Process for dewaxing petroleum, employing a mixture of ethylene glycol 
monomethyl ether and a non-primary alkanol having one oxygen atom and 
4-8 carbon atoms. No. 2,150,334. Donald S. McKittrick, Oakland, and 
Hilary J.’ Henriques, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell Development Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Process for manufacture lubricating oil dye from cracked tar. No. 
2,150,363. Oliver H. Dawson, Baytown, Tex., to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co., of Delaware. 

Process for polymerized fatty oil, suitable for reducing pour point of 
waxy oils. No. 2,150,370. Per K. Frolich, Westfield, and Jones I. Was- 
son, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., of Delaware. 

Apparatus for circulation of dissimilar liquids without channeling or 
turbulence. No. 2,150,491. F son Q. Cope, Berkeley, Calif., to Standard 
Oil Co., of California, San Francisco, Calif. 

Design for bubble tower construction. No. 2,150,498. Ray Llewelyn 
Geddes, Hammond, Ind., and Ernest W. Thiele, Chicago, Ill., to Standard 
Oil Co., Chicago, Ill 

Process for dewaxing petroleum distillates. No. 2,150,401. Ralph 
A. Halloran and Arthur L. Lyman, Berkeley, Calif., to Standard Oil Co. 
of California, San Francisco, Calif. 

Process for dewaxing viscous mineral oils. No. 2,150,547. Waldersee 
B. Hendrey and Edwin C. Knowles, Beacon, N. Y., to The Texas Co., 
New York City. 

Process for dewaxing mineral oil. No. 2,150,552. Edwin C. Knowles. 
Beacon, N. Y., to The Texas Co.. New York City. 

Process for refining petroleum, by separation non-aromatic unsaturated 
compounds with Friedel-Crafts catalyst. No. 2,150,641. Charles A. 
Thomas and Fred Lowell Taylor, Dayton, Ohio., to Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Process for desulfurizing alkyl phenols. No. 2,150,656. Harold I. 
aor, Wilmington, Calif., to Shell Development Co., San Francisco. 

alif. 

Method conversion hydrocarbons into their oxygen derivatives by 
catalytic oxidation over neon light and solid oxidation catalysts. No. 
2,150,657. Waldemar O. Mitscherling, to The Neon Research Corp., both 
of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Process for regenerating catalyst in situ; contact catalyst, consisting 
of silicates of alumina and clayey materials, is employed in the chemical 
transformation of hydrocarbon fluids, and_steam-regenerated. No. 2,150,- 
924. Eugene J. Houdry, Philadelphia, Pa., to Houdry Process Corp., 
Dover, Del. : 

Method of completing oil or gas wells; fluid emulsion of oil and water, 
substantially free of, solid matter, is circulated through the well; emulsion 
is of greater viscosity than crude oil or water, of smaller density than 
water, and does not tend to enter the producing formation under hydro- 
static pressure. No. 2,151,029. Jan Vander Henst, Houston, Texas, to 
Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Process for recovery of organicals from acid sludges of mineral oil 
refining. Acid sludge is dissolved in a mixture of high boiling organic 
compounds and the solution neutralised with dry lime powder; neutral 
solution is then distilled. No. 2,151,147. Waclaw Juncsza vy. Piotrowski 
and Jozef Winkler, Drohobycz, Poland. 

Method for recovery constituents in natural gas containing water. 
wherein gas and a dehydrating agent are mixed and constituents con- 
densed by cooling the mixture under pressure. No. 2,151,248. Wil- 
re H. Vaughn, Palestine, Tex., to Tidewater Associated Oil Co., Tulsa, 

a. 

Process for dewaxing oil, wherein an electroprecipitant is added to settle 

the wax, the resulting compound being separated by electro-deposition. 
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No. 2.151,318. Lyle Dillon and Claude E. Swift, Glendale, Calif., to 
Union Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Method for manufacture high anti-knock gasoline, comprising essentially 
the polymerization of gaseous olefines to liquid saturated “hydrocarbons, 
in the presence of a phenol which will form anti-oxidant compounds with 
the unsaturated olefines. No. 2,151,374. Horace B. Cooke, Arlington, 
Va., to Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Process for treating and separating viscous hydrocarbon oils. No. 
2,151,592. Seymour W. Ferris, Aldan, Pa., to The Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Manufacturing process for pure paraffin waxes. No. 2,151,619. Fried- 
rich Schick, to Deutsche Erdol-Aktiengesellschaft, both of Berlin-Schone- 
berg, Germany. 

Process cracking hydrocarbon oils for production of anti-detonating 
motor fuel. No. 2,151,691. Butler P. Crittenden, Riverside, Conn., to 
Louisiana Oil Refining Corp., Shreveport. La. ; F 

Improved method of desulfurizing light petroleum oil which contains 
non-heterocyclic and heterocyclic organic sulfur compounds. No. 2,151,- 
7a. Walter A. Schulze, to Phillips Petroleum Co., both of Bartlesville, 

a. 


Conversion hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,151,827. Charles H. Angell, to 
Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, III. rae 

Method separating mercaptans contained in a hydrocarbon distillate. 
No. 2,152,166. David Louis Yabroff, Oakland, Calif., to Shell Develop- 
ment Co., San Francisco, Calif. y ; 

Volatile fuel for internal combustion engines. No. 2,152,196. 

R. Kokatnur, to Autoxygen, Inc., both of New York City. | : 

Method removing a metal obstruction from bore of a well; introducing 
into well an aqueous solution consisting of from 22 to 35% HCl, 2-7% 
HNOs, and 1-4% CuCls, balance being water. No. 2,152,306. John J. 
Grebe and Sylvia M. Stoesser, to Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, 
Mich. 

Treatment water-bearing formations adjacent the bore of an oil or gas 
well; introducing into well a treating solution comprising an alkali-metal 
hosphate and a water-soluble soap. No. 2,152,307. John J. Grebe, to 
os Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich. } 

Treatment water-bearing formations adjacent the bore of an oil or 
gas well; introducing into well a treating solution comprising a water- 
soluble aluminate and a water-soluble soap. No. 2,152,308. John J. 
Grebe, to Dow Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich. 

Removal acid components from hydrocarbon distillates. No. 2,152,720. 
David Louis Yabroff, Oakland, Calif., to Shell Development Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. an 

Removal mercaptans from hydrocarbon distillates. No. 2,152,721. 
David Louis Yabroff, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell Development Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. — 

Separation mercaptans contained in a hydrocarbon liquid. No. 2,152,- 
722. David Louis Yabroff, Berkeley, and Ellis R. White, Albany, Calif., 
to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. | 

Removal acid components from hydrocarbon distillates. No. 2,152,723. 
David Louis Yabroft, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell Development Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. : ; ; 

Method and apparatus for water-drive production of mineral oil. No. 
2,152,779. Cary R. Wagner and Richard H. Carr, to Pure Oil Co., all 

hicago, Ill. ; 
* oe of chlorinated unsaturated petroleum hydrocarbons; partially 
oxidizing chlorinated petroleum hydrocarbons, by means of oxygen, in 
presence of an inert gas and with aid of a copper chloride as a catalytic 
material, at a temperature of 150 to 400°C. No. 2,152,890. Herman 

. Kipper, Accord, Mass. : ok y 
: Betoming light hydrocarbon distillates containing low anti-knock gaso- 
line fractions to enhance the anti-knock value. No. 2,152,905. Lev A. 
Mekler, to Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 

Dehydrogenation of paraffinic hydrocarbons by splitting, of hydrogen 
therefrom; effecting dehydrogenation in presence of an oxide of praseo- 
dymium. No. ck aca pan Aristid V. Grosse to 
Jniversal Oil Products Co., all o icago, a 
. Conversion hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,152,927. Jean Delattre Seguy, to 
Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Ill. ' N 

Production derivatives of hydrocarbons of high molecular weight. 1 . 
2,152,964. Walter Kern, — * Serene to Society of Chemica 

in Basle, Basel, Switzerland. . 
ag co eB hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,153,241. Richard J. Dearborn, 
Summit, N. J., to Texas Co., New York City. distillate 

Refining petroleum by process involving agitation of a sour dis me 
with an amount of sulfuric acid sufficient to produce a sweet distillate 
and acid sludge. No. 2,153,337. ‘homas Clifford Oliver, Jackson Hts., 
Long Island, to Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. | . 

A petroleum oil demulsifier synthetic compound of napthenic act 
and formaldehyde, No. 2,153,560. Paul R. Hershman, to Petro Chem- 
ical Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 

Process resolving petroleum-water emulsions, employing a_ water- 
insoluble salt of an alicyclic amine derived from a water-soluble petroleum 
sulfonic acid of the green acid type. Nos. 2,153,744-5-6. Melvin De 
Groote, University City, and Leonard L. Faure, Kirkwood, Mo., to The 
Tret-O-Lite Co., Webster Groves, Mo. a 

Sucker-rod guard for oil wells, a ring made of a composition of gamma 
polyvinyl chloride and a plasticizer slightly soluble in oil. No. 2,153,787. 
David R. Anderson, Dallas, Tex., to The B. F. Goodrich Company, New 
York City. ; 

Method dewaxing petroleum oils, using a mixture of isopropanol and 
a dichlorinated pra ly derivative. No. 2,153,895. Donald S. McKittrick, 
Oakland, and Hilary J. Henriques, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell Develop- 
ment Co., San Francisco, Calif. : 

Process for cracking petroleum oil into gasolines and other hydro- 
carbons. No. 2,154,064. Horace B. Cooke, Greenwich, Conn., to Process 
Management Co., New York City. 

Process selective extraction of petroleum distillates, Nos. 2,154,189-90. 
James W. Weir, Los Angeles, Calif., to Edeleanu Gesellschaft, m.b.H., 
Berlin, Germany. ; 

Process for selective refining of petroleum distillates by solvent-frac- 
tionation. No. 2,154,372. Ernst A. Bosing, Berlin, Germany, to Edeleanu 
Gesellschaft m.b.H., of Germany. 


Vaman 


Pigments 


Method for processing of titanium pigments. No. 2,150,235. Robert 
M. McKinney, Roselle, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture of titanium pigments by wet-grinding calcined titanium 
pigments with a small amount of an alkali aluminate. No, 2,150,236. 
Robert M. McKinney, Roselle, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Process production carbon black. No. 2,150,790. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Manufacture of insoluble anhydrite; process yields finely-divided non- 
acicular crystals, suitable for pigments. No. 2,151,331. Richard S 
Roberts, Shaker Heights, Ohio, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture of anhydrite; method features careful control of factors 
of temperature and acidity. No. 2,151,339. Roy W. Sullivan, to E. I. 
du _ Pont de Nemours & Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Cyclic process for removing water from aqueous pigment, first incor- 
porating in latter a volatile organic water-miscible liquid that inhibits 
caking of pigment during drying. No. 2,152,716. Alfred E. Van Wirt, 
Andrew G. Aylies, and George F. Jones, to Imperial Paper & Color 
Corp., all of Glens Falls, N. Y. 

reparation pigment in organic vehicle compositions useful for making 
coating compositions. No, 2,153,515. Roy R. Denslow, Nutlew, Archi 
bald_M. Erskine, Chatham, and Samuel C. Horning, Newark, N. 5., to 
du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 


Lajos von Szeszich, 


Resins, Plastics, Ete. 


Manufacture urea-formaldehyde plastics from raw materials, in presence 
of zinc chloride and careful adjustment of pH. No. 2.150.147. Albert 
Henry Bowen and Theodore Williams Dike, to I. F. Laucks, Inc., all of 
Seattle, Wash. 

Manufacturing process for treating urea-formaldehyde plastic, wherein 
the product is spray-dried to form a water-soluble, adhesive, powder. No. 
2,150,148. Albert Henry Bowen and Theodore Williams Dike, to I. F. 
Laucks, Inc., all of Seattle, Wash. 

Preparation of rubber-rosinate resin containing glycerol. 
John H. Kelly, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 

Manufacture synthetic plywood from 
compound condensate. Nos. 2,150,697-8. 
Wash. 

Method for preparing a homogeneous plastic from a cellulose organic 
acid ester and a solvent plasticizer; plasticizer is cooled below point of 
active solvent action, mixed with the ester, the whole then being heated 
until solvent action is restored. No. 2,150,939. Spencer E. Palmer. 
Kingsport, Tenn., to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, N. | 

Manufacture of polysulfide plastics, wherein an aqueous solution of a 
sodium polysulfide and an alkyl cellulose is reacted with a dihalogeno 
aliphatic hydrocarbon. No. 2,151,212. Gerhard Kallner and Gerhard 
Krause, to Silesia, Verein Chemischer Fabrieken, both of Ida-und Marien- 
hutte, near Saarau, Germany. 

Manufacture of molding plastic from sawdust and acetic acid (solvent), 

with acetic anhydride, and a small amount of mineral acid as catalyst. 
No. 2,151,412. Earl C. Sherrard, Edward Beglinger, Tohn P. Hohf, and 
Raymond L. Mitchell, Madison, Wis., and Ernest Bateman, deceased. 
by William T. Bateman, Madison, Wis., spec. admin., to Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Sec. of Agriculture, U. S. of America. 
. Manufacture plastics from polymerized vinyl compounds and a soften- 
ing agent selected from a group of aromatic-aliphatic polyesters. No. 
2,151,507. Hans Fikentscher and Gustav Hagen, Ludwigshafen-on-the- 
Rhine, Germany, to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Germany. 

Manufacture transparent cast phenolic resins. No. 2,151,945. 
E. Symonds, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Manufacture cast phenolic resins. 

Mount Vernon, +, 

Catalytic hydrogenation of hard, solid synthetic resins in solution. No. 
2,152,533. Wm. H. Carmody, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Neville Co., corp. 
of Pennsylvania. 

No. 2,152,732. 


Production laminated paperboard. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Synthetic rubber-like product derived by sulfur chloride treatment of 
sticky, plastic saturated aliphatic-type iso-olefine hydrocarbon polymer 
of 1,000 to 40,000 molecular weight; being a non-sticky product having 
a greater elasticity and tensile strength and lesser cold flow than the 
polymer from which it was derived. No. 2,152,828. Robert M. Thomas. 
Union, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., a corp. of Del. 

Process mixing a solution of sodium silicate having an alkali to silica 
ratio of from 1:1.58 to 1:2 with diethylene oxide solution of phenol. add- 
ing acetone to resulting solution to form a plastic, then separating the 
product. No. 2,152,917. Sverre Quisling. Madison, Wis. 

Production moldable, hydrolyzed vegetable fibrous material, in which 
the desired cellulose-lignin ratio is obtained. No. 2,153,316. Earl 
Sherrard, Edward Beglinger, and John P. Hohf, Madison, and Ernest 
Bateman, deceased, late of Madison, Wis., by William T. Bateman. 
Madison, Wis., special administrator, to Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture of the U. 

Production resin-like condensation products. No. 2,153,318. Kurt 
Stickdorn, Rosslau, Anhalt, Germany, to Deutsche Hydrierwerke Aktien- 
gesellschaft, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany. 

Article of cut laminated material formed of flexible sheets, one of 
which is non-thermoplastic and one of which is of thermoplastic material; 
filaments or fibres along cut edges of the laminae being coated by the 
flow of thermoplastic material, whereby they are bound together to prevent 
fraying. No. 2,153,351. Alfred J. Steinberger, Jamaica, N. Y., to 
Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 

Manufacture pale colored fatty oil modified and fatty oil acid modified 
alkyd resins; adding to resin forming reaction mixture an oil soluble or- 
ganic ester of phosphorous acid, whereby the formation of colored bodies 
is retarded. No. 2,153,511. Harold C. Cheetham, Phila., Pa., and Wil- 
liam L. Evers, Woodbury, N. J., to Resinous Products & Chemical Co., 
Phila., Pa. 

Method bonding sheets of fibrous materials. with a thermoplastic resin. 
No. 2,153,660. George I. Clapp, Wells, Maine. 

Preparation synthetic resin from isobutyl amine and a polybasic car- 
boxylic acid. No. 2,153,801. Almon G. Hovey, Pleasant Ridge. and 
Fs ae S. Hodgins, Detroit, Mich., to Reichhold Chemicals, Detroit, 
avLICn, 

Manufacture shaped articles of highly polymeric vinyl compounds. No. 
2,154,203. Otto Hauffe, Eilenburg, Germany, to Deutsche Celluloid- 
Fabrik, Eilenburg, Germany. 


No. 2.150.506. 


a cresylic acid-polymethylene 
James V. Nevin, Aberdeen, 


James 


No. 2,151,946. James E. Symonds. 


Carl G. Dreymann, 


Rubber 


Production rubber hydrochloride by reacting an organic acid chloride 
and an alcohol in presence of a rubber solution; dispersing the reagents 
in the rubber solution, reacting the reagents to form a uniform disper- 
sion of hydrogen chloride in the solution, and reacting the hydrogen 
chloride as liberated, with the rubber. No. 2,151,839. Giles B. Cooke, 
to Crown Cork & Seal Co., both of Baltimore, Md. 
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“‘eamisibabia coloring of rubber; milling same with an arylamide aati 
component of the type used in dyeing cotton by the “‘ice-color’” method, 
vulcanizing and forming rubber, then treating same with an aqueous solu- 
tion of a diazotized arylamine. No. 2,152,218. Walter Fairbairn Smith, 
Blackley, Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
corp. of Great Britain. 

Method retarding rubber deterioration by Brym rubber on an 
alphahydroxy phenylamino fatty acid. No. 2,153,804. Paul C. Jones. 
Akron, Ohio, to The B. F. Goodrich Co., we York City. 

Process incorporating shaped rubber hydrohalide particles into rubber 
matrix being rolled into goods for waterproof garments. No. 2,153,954. 
William C. Calvert, Chicago, Ill., to Wingfoot Corp., Akron, Ohio. 

Method preserving rubber with synthetic aryl-mono- or diamines. No. 
2,153,962. Werner M. Lauter, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, to Wingfoot Corp., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Preparation aqueous slurry of latex and various solid ingredients under 


reduced pressure. No. 2,153,970. William I. McGowan, Cambridge, 
Mass., to Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., North Cambridge, Mass. 
Textiles 

Process for spinning rayon yarns. Nos. 2,150,568-71. William White- 
head, Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp. of America, of Delaware. 

Method processing cotton goods by chemical means, to produce an 
organdy material. No. 2,150,825. Florence M. Ford and Arnold Leroy 
Ltggert, to Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co.. all of Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacturing process for artificial silk thread. No. 2,150,928. Hay- 


den B. Kline, Walter F. Knebusch and Alden H. 
trial Rayon Corp., all of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Manufacture rayon crepes with pebble formation; first 
rayon with composition containing mahogany sulfonate, sulfonated 
unsaturated oil, mineral oil and water. No. 2,151,711. Abraham Mos- 
cowitz, New York City, to L. Sonneborn Sons, a corp. of Del. 

Method lubricating textile fibres, synthetic yarffs, etc., by applying a 
halogenated fatty acid ester of an alcohol. No. 2,151,952. Ludwig W. 
Wasum, Germantown, Pa., to Kessler Chemical Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Incorporation insoluble metal compounds in artificial threads, filaments, 
etc., having a basis of organic derivatives of cellulose; first treating 
materials with a soluble salt of barium, then with sodium carbonate, and 
finally with an aluminum sulfate. No. 2,152,182. George Holland Ellis 
and Alexander James Weston, Spondon, near Derby, England, to Celanese 
Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 

Process bleaching dark-colored materials by 
tiary butyl hypochlorite. No. 2,152,552. Paul J. Carlisle, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture artificial threads, filaments, etc. No. 2,152,620. Eric 
— Morton, Coventry, England, to Courtaulds, Ltd., London, Eng- 
an 

Method treating mixed wool and natural fibres through use of a hot 
concentrated solution of zinc chloride and calcium chloride free from 
inorganic acids until the silk therein is dissolved, then washing residual 
fibres. No. 2,152,640. Carl S. Ferguson, Needham, Mass. 


Burkholder, to Indus- 


impregnating 


contacting same with ter- 


Production crimped artificial fibres from cuprammonia cellulose solu- 
tions. No. 2,153,031. Walther Zetzsche, Edmund Stix, and Hermann 
Faber, Premnitz, and Max Otto Schurman, Dormagen, Germany, to I. G., 
Frankfort-on- Main, Germany. 

Compositions for yarn treating processes to render them more amenable 
to textile operations. No. 2,153,134. oseph B. Dickey and James G. 
McNally, to Eastman Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. Y. 

Conditioning yarn to render it more amenable to textile operations, by 
applying a lubricating and softening composition containing a_tetrahydro- 
furfuryl ether. No. 2,153,135. Joseph B. Dickey and James G. McNally, 
to Eastman Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. Y. 

Conditioning yarn to render it more amenable to textile operations, 
and compositions therefor, Nos. 2,153,136-7-8. Joseph B. Dickey and 
James G. McNally, to Eastman Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. Y. 

Yarn conditioning process and composition therefor. No. 2,153,139. 
Joseph B. Dickey and James B, Normington, to Eastman Kodak Co., 
all of Rochester, N. 

Method forming spun yarns containing short lengths of artificial fibres; 
using continuous film of a solution of a diluent and a mixture which 
contains an electrolyte together with a solvent for electrolyte, solvent 
having boiling point above 100°C. No. 2,153,358. William Whitehead, 
Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp. of ‘America, corp of Del. 

Bleaching animal and vegetable fibres; using solution of hexamethylene 
tetramine, cig eroxide and a catalyst. No. 2, 6 416. Leo Frenkel, 
New York City, > er Fur Exchange, Walden, N 

Method dition fouled regenerating baths from the regeneration of 
hydrated cellulose from viscose; which bath contains sulfur deposited 
out of solution; subjecting bath to froth flotation and removing froth 
which contains bulk of the turbid impurities. No. 2,153,449. Robert B. 
Booth, Westfield, N. J., to Manville Jenckes Corp., Manville, R. I. 

Processing of furs and skins with iodine. No. 2,153,762. Wolf 
Kritchevsky, to Ninol, Inc., both of Chicago, III. 

Process stripping dyestuffs from waste fibrous materials, employing a 
substantially neutral aqueous solution of zinc hydrosulfite. No. 2,153,791. 


Hiram B. Channon, Portsmouth, Va., to Virginia Smelting Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 
Apparatus for twisting regenerated-cellulose-rayon thread. No. 2,154,- 


204. George Preston Hoff and Harold Henry 


Parker, Kenmore, N. Y. 
to Ee. I. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Water, Sewage Treatment 


Method treating hard water containing 
alkalinity expressed as calcium carbonate; in process first adding lime 
together with a primary coagulant from the group of ferrous sulfate 
and aluminum sulfate. No. 2,152,942. William S, Wilson, Brookline, 
Mass., to Monsanto Chemical Co., a corp. of Del. 

Process and apparatus for tre: ating sewage. No. 2,154,132. Edward 
B. Mallory, Tenafly, N 

Process and rash "for filtering and treating water by filtration 
through sand beds of special construction. No. 2,154,167. Harry Neville 
Jencks, Berkeley, Calif., to The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


in excess of 100 p.p.m. of 
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Chemical Industries 


Always on Duty... 


The only complete Buyer’s Guide for 
Natural Raw Materials, Chemicals, Indus- 
trial Chemical Specialties and Plant Main- 
tenance Materials. 


Users of this Buyer’s Guide are ready to buy. 
10,000 of them use it twelve months of the 
year. 


Buyers give advertisers first consideration 
because their name, street address and tele- 
phone number are listed in bold face type 
under each product they sell. 


Have you arranged for advertising space in 
the 1939 edition? 


This is the lowest cost advertising in the 
chemical consuming field. 


Write or telephone us for details. 
May, ’39: 
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